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PREFACE 


This volume is constructed on the same principles and in the 
same format as Learn Latin (Duckworth, 1997). It has been 
written in response to insistent demand for an ancient Greek 
equivalent, especially from those who used Learn Latin in its 
earlier incarnations in the Sunday Telegraph and the Daily 
Telegraph. Its purpose is to provide users with just enough 
Greek (and no more) to read selected ‘target’ extracts from the 
New Testament, the Greek Anthology, Thucydides, Plato, Sopho- 
cles, the satirist Lucian and the historian Cassius Dio. 

Purists will shudder at my frivolous mixing of Classical, 
kRoine and late Greek usage, not to mention the simplification 
and skating over of countless linguistic problems. 

An audio-cassette pronunciation tape is available. Please 
send cheques for £6 or $14 (made out to L.M.H. Jones) to the 
address below. 


Peter Jones 

28 Akenside Terrace 

Jesmond 

Newcastle upon Tyne NE2 1TN 
UK 

February 1998 


Vili 


INTRODUCTION 


The ancient Greeks 


Talk about learning ancient Greek and someone is bound to ask 
‘Ancient Greek? What use is that?’ The answer, I suppose, 
depends on whether you think pleasure is useful. Being a joie de 
vivre man myself, I can think of few things more useful than 
pleasure, but I do not want to stop anyone being as miserable as 
sin if they so choose. 

As for ancient Greek being ‘dead’, that is the sort of claim 
made only by those ignorant of the language. I waste no more 
space on them. 

Ancient Greece was not a nation state: it was just an area 
inhabited by people who spoke Greek, and there were almost as 
many dialects of Greek as there were city-states. By ‘ancient 
Greeks’, we usually mean Athenians (and their dialect, Attic 
Greek), specifically Athenians of the 5th-4th centuries BC, the 
‘golden age’ of Athens, and even more specifically, Athenian 
intellectuals, politicians, historians, dramatists, architects, doc- 
tors, sculptors, potters and so on. Arguably, no single city-state, 
of such a small population (perhaps 50,000 male citizens at its 
maximum), has had such a profound impact upon the intellec- 
tual, cultural and political life of western civilisation. 

And yet one does not patronise Athenian men in the street, 
hoi polloi, by paying tribute to them too. Athens was an open 
society, and in an open society, the achievements of the few are 
always predicated on the collusion or acquiescence of the many. 
The Athenian man in the street underpinned the world’s first 
and last real democracy (and, with a few exceptions, showed 
remarkable restraint and maturity of judgement in running it); 
he provided passionately involved audiences for dramatists of 
the richness and complexity of Aeschylus, Euripides and Sopho- 
cles; he offered thinkers an environment in which some of the 
most radical and threatening ideas about the nature of the world 
and man’s position and function in it could be freely discussed; 
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and he showed a visual taste in sculpture and architecture, for 
example, that we can only gasp at. 

The foundations of Athens’ achievements, however, were laid 
by earlier Greeks inhabiting not the Greek mainland, from 
which they had emigrated, but the islands off, and coast of, 
western Turkey. It was here, from the late 8th century BC, in 
contact with great near eastern civilisations, that the Greek 
flower started to bloom. 

And what a bloom — Homer (c. 720 BC)! If Greek civilisation 
had contributed nothing else, the poems of Homer alone would 
stand as one of the very greatest of human achievements. Alas, 
this brief introduction to the language cannot, for reasons of 
dialect, encompass the greatest of all Greek authors. But I have 
placed a passage of Homer, with translation, as an end-piece, to 
give you the sense of a star never outshone — except, perhaps, 
by Shakespeare. 

The story of this extraordinary civilisation and the impact of 
its culture and language on ours will be pursued in the brief 
essays at the end of each chapter, The Greek world and 
Wordplay. But if one wanted to identify the single charac- 
teristic that makes ancient Greeks so different and so 
important, one would point, I think, to their passion for inde- 
pendence, especially their determination to explain the world as 
far as they could in humanly intelligible terms, through the sole 
medium of rational human thought processes, without reference 
even to the supernatural, let alone to any earthly ‘authority’. 

It is thrilling, for example, to read the fragments of the 
world’s earliest philosophers as they decide that one entity, 
whatever it is, lies at the root of the physical world; as they 
grapple with explaining how that one entity changes into the 
different phenomena of the world we see about us (wood and 
water, rock and blood, thought and spirit); as Parmenides de- 
cides that, logically, change is impossible (if something is, it is; 
if something isn’t, it isn’t; you cannot change an is into an isn’t; 
therefore change is impossible) — and draws the stunning con- 
clusion that the world we see about us with all its changes (like, 
for example, movement) must therefore be an illusion; and how 
his successors began to grope their way towards an ‘atomic’ 
theory of matter — that the basic substance of the world is below 
the level of perception and does indeed remain unchanged itself, 
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but by combining and recombining in different ways creates 
everything we see about us. No one in the west, as far as we 
know, had ever even begun to think like this. In area after area 
of human intellectual, political and cultural endeavour Greeks 
laid down principles that have informed our thinking about the 
subject — for good or ill — ever since. 

For any westerner, then, to come into even brief contact with 
the ancient Greek language is to open oneself to one of the 
richest linguistic and cultural experiences imaginable. And I 
have not even mentioned the New Testament. 


Some suggestions 


Anyone learning a language reaches a crunch point, where what 
has been up till then a smooth and easy path suddenly turns 
rocky and perilous. I know of no language course that success- 
fully negotiates that crunch, and I make no claims for this one. 
The simple fact is that, at that crunch point, those with a gift for 
languages will move on, the rest will not. 

The alphabet is the first problem with ancient Greek, and 
some will fall there. I would very much hope, however, that 
anyone who gets past that hurdle would be able to reach Chap- 
ter 3, and thus be able to read some very simple Greek from the 
New Testament about God being love. That in itself will be a 
heroic and thrilling achievement. 

But it is better to warn you now that you will probably find 
learning by heart rather difficult. Learning is for many people a 
visual business, and the new alphabet inevitably makes it even 
less easy than usual. All one can do is practise writing and 
reading the language till its shapes and sounds become second 
nature, and diligently keeping lists of words and forms to be 
learnt. 

I cannot stress too much the advantages of working in a group 
and of having help available when you need it. There is a useful 
address below where you can find a list of postal tutors. 

As with Learn Latin, I have been rigorous in selecting for 
analysis only what needs to be known in order to read the 
‘target’ extracts. You will, for example, learn no noun-types in 
this course — news that will shake Latinists rigid — but there it 
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is: in Greek, one can get by without. Or rather, one can in this 
course. 

And there will be no jokes either about the last line of the 
Homer extract in End-piece duplicating your feelings about 
learning ancient Greek, please. 


Postal tuition 


For a list of postal tutors, write to: 


The Secretary 

The Joint Association of Classical Teachers 
Senate House 

Malet Street 

London WC1E 7HU 


Classical organisations for the non-specialist 


For the Classical Association, write to: 
Dr Jenny March 

PO Box 38 

Alresford 

Hants S024 0ZQ 


For Friends of Classics, write to: 
Jeannie Cohen 

51 Achilles Road 

London NW6 1DZ 


THE GREEK ALPHABET (1) 


1. Straight in 


The Greek alphabet is the ultimate source of the English alpha- 
bet (see Wordplay, Chapter 2). 

It contains 24 letters. Of these, eleven are instantly recognis- 
able, as long as you got plenty of gammas at school - g is a hard 
‘g’, as in gamma — and remember the value of 1 ‘p’ to infinity. 

Write these out in Greek, with their English equivalents, a 
trillion times, thus maxanaaa, and concentrate on the minus- 
cule letters: 


AQgd=a 
BB =b 
ry =g 
ASB =d 
Ee =e 
Iu =i 
Kr=k 
Oo=0 
Lot=p 
Z¢=s 
et sab 
Yay = AL 


Already, therefore, you are master ofabgdeikopstandu. 
You should now write out in Greek, say in Greek, and then 
change into English letters (transliterate) the following. 

You will begin with a famous figure of myth, while most of the 
other words have derivations in English. 


Notes 
e Pronounce vowels short: hat, pet, pit, pot, put 


Aa=a, BB=b, T'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, It=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Ic=s, 
T=t, YDv=u 
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e Ignore for the moment the little hook thingy over vowels at 
the start of words (e.g. i, i, &) — though you may be able to 
work out what it is doing 


Oiditovs (pronounce 01 as in ‘boy’, ov as ‘too’) 

N.b. no dots on Greek 1. 

TovG, stem 108- , ‘foot’ — English chiropodist 

yuyac, ‘giant’ —- English gigantic 

tom0G, ‘place’ — English topical 

motoc, ‘drinking, carousal’ — cf. English potable, via Latin pota- 
bilis 

Buos, ‘life’ - English biology 

bic, ‘twice’ — English diode 

eidoc, ‘shape, form’ (pronounce 1 as ‘fiancée’) — English (wait 
and see) 

idea, ‘idea’ — English idea 

tomo, ‘ouch!’ — English? Er, no (nothing to do with spinach- 
eating sailors) 

oikoG, ‘house’ — English economy (nomoi are ‘laws’) 

Taig (plural madec), ‘boy’ (pronounce a1 as ‘high’) — English 
paediatrics 

&KovE, ‘listen!’ — English acoustics 

*Attika, the territory where Athens was located. 


Notes 

e Wespell Oidipous Oedipus because we tend to use the Roman 
spellings of Greek names. Thus the ancient historian 
Oovkvd15n¢ Thoukudides becomes (via Latin) Thucydides. 
See Wordplay, Chapter 3. 

e Greek v (not in diphthongs) often transliterates into English ‘y’. 


2. An L of a time 


Now add A A, lambda, /, (AIAIA1 etc) and you can write out, 
transliterate and say: 


KQAOG, ‘lovely, beautiful, handsome, fine’ (so what does a 
kal-eido-scope look at?) 


Aa=a, BB=b, P'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIm=p, Lc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, ol=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1 
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TMOAAot ‘many’ (the many = oi (hoi) moAAo1) 
BiBA.oc, ‘papyrus, book’ 

Ae ye, ‘speak!’ 

AoYyos, ‘word’ (in the beginning was the Aoyoc) 
Borde, ‘throw!’ 

yAavKOG, ‘blue, grey (pronounce wv as ‘how’) 


And you can now write out, transliterate, say and translate your 
first Greek inscription: 


KaAo¢ 6 (ho, ‘the’) nas ‘beautiful the boy’, ‘the boy [is] beautiful’. 


This is found scratched on thousands of pots given by adult 
males to the handsome young boys they were in love with — 
only in capital letters, with no gaps between the words: 
KAAOZOIIAIS or OIAIZKAAOX. 


38. The S bend 


So what’s the Greek for ‘is’, then? Add another letter to your 
quiver — 6, sigma, s, (ososos etc) which is used everywhere 
except at the end of a word (at the end of the word our chum ¢ is 
used, as we have seen. 6 and c are pronounced identically). 

Is’ is €ot1 — and we at once remember: Latin est, French il est, 
German ist, English is. So, in full our inscription now reads: 


KaAo¢ 6 (ho) matic €o71, ‘beautiful the boy is’. 
Write out, transliterate and say: 


OKom-, meaning ‘look at, examine’ (as in kaleido-) 
Baoirens, ‘king’ (king Basil) 

‘OSvao0evs (who he?) 

GAYOG, ‘pain’ — neuralgia 

OTAOIG, ‘revolt’ — stasis 

Baotc, a ‘walk’ or ‘pedestal’ — basis 

diaBoA0oc, ‘slanderous’ — diabolical. 


Aa=a, BB=b, T'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, h=i, Kx=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Icss, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, ol=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Xo=s 
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And we haven’t actually learned any Greek at all yet. And your 
pronunciation is also probably all over the place (unless you 
have got the tape). But who cares? We're just having fun. 


4, Effing away 


Now add © 9, phi, f, (off etc) and you can write out (etc) the 
well-known animal the éAe@ac and the well-known subject: 


Aocogia, where @1A0- means ‘love, like’ and cog- means ‘wis- 
dom’. And the chap who does it is a pAocogos. 


What do the following people do? Write out (etc): 


LAOAOYOG 

lAomais (we reverse the two stems) 
iAodeomotos (guess from the English) 
@lA0d1Kos (the 5ix- stem means ‘justice’) 
iainnos (inn- horse’). 


G&deA@ocg means ‘brother’, so what happens in Phil-adelphia? 


5. Breathings 


Now for the little hook thingy. 

Words beginning with a vowel always indicate whether the 
word starts with an ‘h’ sound or not. Write out (etc) (it is getting 
boring saying this. Take it for granted): 


* above a vowel (smooth breathing) indicates the absence of the 
sound ‘h’: idea = idea. Thus, as you have seen, &deAqoc, 
Oiditove;, Odvocee,, AttiKa, OikOG, GAYOG, eidoc. 


“above a vowel (rough breathing — some prefer heavy breathing, 
pant gasp) indicates the presence of the sound ‘h’ at the start of 
a word: 0006 = hosos, oi = hoi. Try 6, ai (both ‘the’), dc, & (‘who’, 
‘what’), immog (‘horse’), &yto¢ (‘holy’, cf. the famous Byzantine 


Aa=a, BB=b, P'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, Ii=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIm=p, Z¢=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, a1=high, AA=l, av=how, 
LXo=s, Do=f, ‘=h 
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church ‘Ayia Logic), dog (‘whole’), 67a (‘weapons’), dg (‘pig’), 
bro (‘under’), viog (‘son’). 


Notes 
e Examine oiog: when a word begins with a diphthong, the 
breathing goes over the second vowel 


6. Three nasty ones: v =n, p =r and n = é 


As you can see, the above Greek letters closely resemble differ- 
ent letters in English. 


V is nm (vnvnvn etc), capital N (nu) 


Write out and distinguish clearly between v and v: vavoc 
‘dwarf; vavug ‘ship’; veoc ‘new’; veaviac ‘young man’; vegeo- 
KoKkvy-1a ‘Cloud-cuckoo-land’; vovcg ‘mind’ (Greek now, not 
English, cf. vavcg above!); vuv ‘now’; yevos ‘race, descent’, oivoc 
‘wine’, Dttvoc ‘sleep’, Kavvafic (no idea, officer). 


p is r (prprpr etc), capital P (rho) 

Write out iatpog ‘doctor’; VEKPOG ‘corpse’; vevpov ‘nerve’; PapBr 
‘Rabbi’ (no, not Burns); pakog ‘rag’; mavta per ‘everything 
flows/changes/is in a state of flux’; ; podov ‘ rose’; ; devdpov ‘tree’ (put 
podo- in front and ...?); ‘Podog ‘Rhodes’; punnana ‘yo heave hol’; 

mupa ‘pyre’; Boonopog ‘Bos [ox]-porus [ford]; yepaviov ‘gera- 
nium’; Tapadeos ‘garden’; mepi ‘around’; odpavoc ‘heaven’, 

epyov ‘work’, TUPAAVGLIc ‘paralysis’. 


Note 
* pat the start of a word always carries a rough breathing, 6 


n is long é (hair) (nénéné etc), capital H (eta) 
Write out kataotpoen ‘overturning’; ypan ‘writing, drawing, 
painting, writ’; yovn ‘woman’; yvvaikes ‘women’; &vnp ‘man’; 


Aa=a, BB=b, P'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, L¢=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, a1=high, AA=1, «v=how, 
=s, Oo=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair 
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a&vdpec ‘men’; vnoos ‘island’; vik ‘victory (now you know why 
the trainers are so called); vonoic ‘thought, intelligence’; vy tov 
(the) A(=5)ia! ‘yes [by] (the) Zeus!’; AnAog ‘Delos’; ynpa ‘old age’; 
edvpnka ‘I’ve got it!’ (watch the breathing!); nmatnp ‘father’; 
Kpatnp ‘cup’ (shaped like a crater); and the historian ‘Hpodotos. 
-71, is also a favourite noun-ending: so e.g. 51«n ‘justice’; omovdn 
‘libation’; Bon ‘shout’; dpyn ‘anger’, Ndovn ‘pleasure’. 

-n¢ is a favourite person-ending (so vavtng ‘sailor’; ducaotn¢ 
‘juror’; mointng ‘poet’) and name-ending (Evpiming, 
II(=n)epixAns, Z(=o)opoKAng). 


Aaz=a, BB=b, l'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Kx=k, Oo=o0, [It=p, Zc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, Oog=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair 
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Maintain the reading and pronouncing, writing out and trans- 
literating routine. The more you do it, the better you become at 
it. 


1.) = m (mu) (umpmym) M and x = kh (chi, as in ‘loch’) 
(xchychych) X 


You surely remember the curate from Kew, who learnt ancient 
Greek diddly do, he ompty pom pom and tiddle om tom, but his 
kitten could only say 1? Or however it went? 

Well, here it is: : for mu for m, just like English ‘m’. So babies 
in Greek cry 10110. and when they grow up call for their pntnp 
and so on. Here is a squeaky little j1v¢ (does it have tvevpovin?) 
here the pure white j,appiapoc, here a verb meaning ‘I imitate’ 
Hyeopot, and the imitator himself, the yL0g — what a pyiKos 
— and here the dread plant pavdpayopac. A memorial is a 
HvnHa: mnemonic, right? von is a ‘young woman, nymph’; 
and someone seized by violent, unattainable desire is a 
VULOOANTtOG, cf. nympholepsy. No, there is no Greek word 
vopLoonavia. Get back to work. But pavia does mean ‘madness’. 

x is not English ‘x’. It is English ‘ch’, pronounced as in ‘loch’, 
a hard ‘ch’ — as in the following, all giving us English words, 
which you must match with the English given below them: 
XAG XXOWA Xpiotog apyaroc xprowa Xpiotiavos oyna 
XAPAKTNP XOPOG XPOVOS XPVGOG XPVOEAEPAVTLVOS THLNPAPXOG 
Character, chryselephantine, Christian, chaos, chorus, trier- 
arch, chasm, scheme, chronology, chrism, Christ, archaeology 
(one missing — which’). 


Aa=a, BB=b, 'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, =i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, 2G=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, ol=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, ai=high, AA=1, «v=how, 
Lo=s, Og=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xy=kh 
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2. @ = 6 (omega) (©60606) Q and 6 = th 
(theta) (@th6thOth) © 


We have already met one ‘o’, 6 j1Kpov ‘little o’ (cf. micro). Now 
we meet @®, omega, pronounced as in ‘saw’: ® peya ‘big o’ (cf. 
mega). It is the last letter of the Greek alphabet (I am & and @, 
the first and the last). You cannot worship God and Mappavac, 
as the Greeks called this Syrian god of wealth. 01 is acommon 
Greek cry of despair and plain ® a common exclamation. One 
day you may write an odd @5n or pay a visit to the seaside and 
the @keavoc, and give a cry of @oavva (Hebrew, ‘save, we 
pray!’), a Greek saviour being owtnp. You could paint the sea in 
a pale shade of @xpoc. The suffix wv is a very common ending 
for jobs like an &pyitex tov, names like the philosopher ITAatov, 
the gods “AToAA@v and Ilocetdwv and the place Mapadov, and 
@ is the common ending for verbs, like gwva, ‘I speak’. pwvn is 
a good word: ‘voice’, ‘language’. Add tne ‘afar off...and listen 
for the lovely nx. 

6 = th (theta) is pronounced as in ‘thigh’ — a soft ‘th’. ‘God’ is 
Qe0c, and the goddess ’A@nvn lived in “A@nvar. A place to watch 
plays is a 6eatpov, where you will be a Geatn¢. An acolyte is 
Greek &«Ko0A0v80¢, one who accompanies. Do a PhD and you will 
write a Oeoic. Treacle derives from theriac, a concoction made 
from a wild beast, Onpiov. A king sits on a 6povoc, and devotees 
of Bacchus carry a 9vpcoc with their delicious and highly alco- 
holic .e6n (which is connected with dpe8v0T0¢, %- meaning ‘not’: 
you put amethyst in your drink if you wish to remain sober. You 
can now do the Christian acronym iy@vc (‘fish’) — Inoovg 
Xptotog Oeov viog owtnp, ‘Jesus Christ, God’s son, saviour’. 

In the next section you will look at the diphthongos — 
di@Boyyos. 


3. Diphthongs 


oa. asin ‘high’: thus vikat, dixa1, onovdar, ai, aia 
av as in ‘how: thus avt0¢, TapAvtiKa, TAVTA 


Aa=a, BB=b, Dy=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Kx=k, Oo=o0, [It=p, Z¢=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, a1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Loss, So=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xx=kh, Qa=6 
saw, ©6=th 
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€. _as in fiancée’: thus eiSn, oxoner, mover, Seitvov, eiev, cin 

€v0 pronounce both elements separately (‘e-o0’, cf. cockney 
‘belt up’): thus Zevc, edAoyia 

ol as in ‘boy’: thus &v@pamot, yevotto, oi, Moon, TOLG 

Ov as in ‘too’: thus A0vM, Gov, TOVTOD, GOMOY, TOG, TOV, TOV 

YY asin ‘finger’: thus &yyeAot, teyyov, éyyuc, &yyeLov, 
dipBoy os 


4. y = ps (psi) (ypsypsyps) Y and 
C = sd/z (zeta) (Cz¢zCz)Z 


The psalmist sings a yaAog on his harp, his yoAtnp. A shrink 
tends to a person’s woxn. A psephologist studies voting- 
patterns, Greek ynqoc, a pebble (with which votes were regis- 
tered in the courts). Let us hope we never find ourselves in 
Private Eye’s Corner dedicated to the wevdnc (verb wevda, ‘I 
cheat, beguile’). A false messenger is a yevdayyedos and a false 
brother a wevdadserqocg. And who is the one-eyed giant? 
KvkAoy — ‘round-face’ (not ‘eye’). Write a ovvoyic of his story. 

Zeta, ¢, was pronounced ‘sd’ in classical times: he’s not Zeus 
but Sdeus — Zevg. The west wind that blows so agreeably is the 
Cevpos and we all know what lives in the zoo — yes, an animal, 
Cwov, many coming from a tropical Cwvn no doubt (it means ‘belt, 
girdle’) and, as far as we are concerned, a long way over the 
opilov. 


5. Punctuation 


Greek uses: 

. for a full stop (like English) 
, for a comma (like English) 
; for a question-mark 

‘for a colon. 


Aa=a, BB=b, 'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, Ii=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Ec=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, o1=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, a1=high, AA=1, «v=how, 
Lo=s, Og=f, ‘“=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xy=kh, Qo=6 
saw, 60=th, Yw=ps, ZC=sd/z 
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6. § = x (xi) (ExExéxéx - tricky, this) = 


How to write this odd-looking letter? Take heart. “AAeEavdpoc 
could do it: so can you. Try a backwards 8, with a top and a tail. 
It is pronounced like English ‘x’ (so € and x need very careful 
distinguishing). You had better be aware that y& is pronounced 
‘ngx’. Thus the animal, the Avyé. See one of those at the dead of 
vv (on the island of Na&o0¢?), and, struck with dmonAnéia and 
co@veim as it tears at your caps (good word capKaopos, lit. 
‘flesh-tearing’), you may be tempted to make a quick &0d0c, 
uttering sharp cries through the Aapvy§. EvAov is Greek for 
‘wood’, but there is no Greek word EvAogavn. There is, however, 
&vOpaé (‘charcoal’, cf. anthracite) and 6vv6€ ‘finger-nail’. One of 
the most interesting Greek words is Eevoc, a guest, host, 
stranger or foreigner. Greeks did not have a word Eevogofia, 
though they did have Eevogwvia, ‘uttering strange noises’. Bet- 
ter word than telephone. 


The Greek alphabet 


That’s your lot, then. Here is the full, 24-letter monty. 

The letters are diagnosed in the order — capital, minuscule, 
the name of the letter, English equivalent, English pronuncia- 
tion. Now is the time to learn it. This is the big one: 


A a (alpha) a: asin ‘cup’ or ‘calm’ 
BB (beta) b: as English 

Ty (gamma) _— g: hard, as in ‘got’ 
AS (delta) d: as English 

Ee (epsilon) e: short, as in ‘pet’ 
ZC (zeta) z: ‘sd’, as in ‘wisdom’ 
H 7 (eta) é: long, as in ‘hair’ 
©8 (theta) th: as in ‘thigh’ (or as in ‘hot-head’) 
Iu (iota) i: asin ‘hit’ 

K « (kappa) k: as English 

AX (dambda) J: as English 


Aa=a, BB=b, T'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, Ii=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Uc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, ol=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, ai=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, Oo=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xy=kh, Qw=6 
saw, @0=th, Pw=ps, ZC=sd/z, 2E=x 
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M p (mu) m: as English 

Nv (nu) n: as English 

BE (xi) x: as English 

Oo (omicron) oo: short, as in ‘hot’ 

II « (pi) p: as English 

Pp (rho) r: as English 

x o¢ (sigma) s: soft, as in ‘sing’ 

Tt (tau) t: as English 

Y v (upsilon) u: asin French ‘une’ or German “Miiller’ 
® @ (phi) ph: as English (or as in ‘top-hole’) 
X x (chi) ch: as in ‘loch’ or ‘cool’ 

Y w (psi) ps: as in ‘lapse’ 

Q @ (omega) 6: as in ‘saw’ 

Exercise 


1. Write out, say and transliterate the following. All of them are 
the source of easily recognisable English words: 


Plants, flowers, trees 
KPOKOG METAaAOV LNAOV ipig EDKAALTTOG AavEL@VN dPXIC 
KVKAGLIG SEAMLVLOV OT0Y'YOG 


Animals 
KQTTA VG AEWV TLYPIG TMaVONp EAEMAG KALLNAOG PLVOKEPMS 
KpoKodetAocG 


Politics 
TOALG SNLOKPATLA LOVAPYLA TLPAVVOG GPLOTOSG GVapXLA 


The Arts 
TOUNLA LVB0s TpAyMdLA Spapa iotOpLA KIVA TAVTOLILOS 
OKTVN Opxnotpa Geatpov 


Aa=a, BB=b, 'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Kk=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Zc=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, oi=boy, ov=too, ei=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, Oo=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xy=kh, Qu=6 
saw, @0=th, Yyw=ps, ZC=sd/z, 2E=x 
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Medicine 
QAPHLAKOV TVELLO@V GoOua SvomEy1Aa vavola ENIANWIC 
EKOTQAOIG 


The body 
KPQVLOV OKEAETOG OPOAALLOSG YAOTNP KApsiA OTANV 


Education 
OXOANH LAOHLA TApaypAaMNn KOLWA KMAOV TexvN SiAnppA 
Sempra 


From the Bible 

Tletpocg TMaviog Mad@a1og Mapkog AovKag Imavns “ABpaop 
‘Taong Mapia Mapba Tadao Nataped Bnorscen 
TepovoaA np Tovtiog Mevtatng Ow@pas Tovdas Toxapiotys 


2. Who are the following famous Greeks, real and mythical?: 


*ApiototeAns MAatwv Loxpatnsg AioxvAog ‘Apxipndns 
Ev«KAewdns ‘Agpodityn “AOnvn “AtoAAwv “Aptepic Tocedav 
"Apns Hpa Kacoavipa ’AxiAAevg “HpaKans “AtAas “Avtryovn 
"AYOPLELVOV 


8. Here are some Greek exclamations and animal noises: 


mama. (ouch! ah!), oipot (alas!), @po1 (alas!), iov iov (hoorah!), 
Bav Pav ad ad (dog), Bn Bn (sheep), KokKv (cuckoo), Kol KoL 
(pig), and most famous of all, the frogs from Aristophanes’ 
comedy Frogs, who cry BpexexexeE KoaE coaé. 

The flatulent, by the way, go nannaé or nannannanno€ or, 
well, just carry on... . 


Aa=a, BB=b, P'y=g, Ad=d, Ee=e, li=i, Kx=k, Oo=o, IIn=p, Ec=s, 
Tt=t, Yv=u, ol=boy, ov=too, e1=fiancée, o1=high, AA=1, av=how, 
Lo=s, o=f, ‘=h, Nv=n, Pp=r, Hn=é hair, Mu=m, Xy=kh, Qw=6 
saw, ©6=th, Ww=ps, ZC=sd/z, ZE=x 
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From chaos to cosmos 


Congratulations! The worst is over. You are now fluent in the 
alphabet and pronunciation of ancient Greek. You can tell the 
difference between a 9, a y and mother’s apple n and are ready 
to take on the Koop0¢. 

Interesting word, koojoc. It means the ordered universe (or 
world), created out of its opposite, ya0c, the gaping void, or chaos. 
Same root as ‘cosmetics’, which also create order out of chaos. 

Ho ho, very satirical. Now pay attention. 


la The verb ‘to be’ always seems not to be (yes, Hamlet, a 
question?) regular. But it is so common one may as well learn it 
first and get the agony out of the way. 

There is also an important gain in doing this. With a very few 
extra words, you can enjoy the most gripping exchanges with 
other Greeks at once, asking (for example) ‘who are you?’ and 
replying ‘I am who I am’ or ‘alpha and omega’ or whatever. This 
is known as the ‘oral method’ and is, apparently, fantastically 
up-to-date as an educational technique. Nice to know that one is 
at the cutting edge. 


Present indicative ei ‘I am’ 


ls eu ‘Tam’ 

2s si ‘you (singular) are’ 
8s  éotu(v) ‘he, she, it, there is’ 
Ipl éopev ‘weare’ 

Qpl éote ‘you (plural) are’ 
3pl eiouv) ‘they are’ 


Notes 
e Whereas English uses two words to express any form (the 
person, e.g. ‘I’, and then the verb, ‘am’), Greek uses only one. 
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e éott and eiot add a final v when they end the sentence or the 
next word begins with a vowel, e.g. £071. EOTLV GAAG, EioLV Od. 

e Record and learn this verb. All such charts will be repeated 
in the Grammatical Summary at the back, but it is best to 
build up a grammatical notebook of your own. 


Vocabulary 


When we recommend that you record something, it means that 
the words involved will recur frequently from now on. You must 
therefore learn them. Such words will be repeated in the Learn- 
ing Vocabulary at the back of the book, but it is much the best. 
thing to set up your own alphabetical notebook, English-Greek 
and Greek-English. 


Record 

einé j101 ‘tell (to) me’ (addressed to one person) 
tic; ‘who? (s) 

tivec; ‘who?’ (p/) 

Ka ‘and’, ‘too’, ‘as well’, ‘also’. 


Note 
e Please record the accents on einé Lol, tic and tivec. Their 


purpose will emerge later on (for accents, see Wordplay, 
Chapter 4). 


Exercise 1 


Notes 

e in English we reverse person and verb in a question, e.g. ‘who 
are you?’ Greek cannot: it uses the same word for ‘you-are’ and 
‘are-you’, i.e. ei. 

® remember that Greek punctuates a question with ; thus ‘who 
are-you?’ = Tic ci; 

e éotl can mean X is’ or ‘it is X’. Judge from context which is 
preferable. 


Translate into English: 


1. einé pot, tives cio; 
2. eOLev 
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eit 

einé p01, Tic Eotiv; TavAog éotwv [see last note above] 

TIVES éote; TlavaAog Kar Iletpocg éopev 

et 

Tic Eipt; & KO @ eipt’ Eipt OOTIC (who) Eipt 

Now translate into Greek: 1. We-are. 2. You (s)-are. 3. She-is. 4. 
Tell me, who is-he? 5. Who [s or p/?] are-they? 6. I-am Petros 
(=Peter). 7. You (p/)-are. 8. Tell me, who am-I? 9. He-is who 
(G071¢) he-is. 10. You-are [s or pl?] Peter and Paulos. 


NID TUR ww 


Pronouns 


1b Now we break the one-word verb rule described above. Or 
rather, we modify it. Or expand it. Shut up, Jones. Just do it. 

If you want to emphasise the person, and especially contrast 
him/her with someone else, Greek does use its words for ‘T’, ‘you’, 
etc. Such words are called pronouns. We shall be using the 
following pronouns (record them now): 


éyw T’, ov ‘you’ (s); Hpers ‘we’, Dyers ‘you’ (pl) 


Example: J am Peter, you (are) Paul — éy@ Iletpoc eipi, ov 
TlavaAog (ei). 

Learning hint: we all know éy@ because it is an English word 
and we usually have it all over our face. Note that the first 
syllables of ov and dpetc rhyme (sort of) with ‘you’. That leaves 
poor old jyeE1G, ‘we’, out on its own — unless 7;- recalls ‘we’. 


Vocabulary 


Record 

GAM ‘but’ (&A’ when next word starts with a vowel, e.g. GAM’ 
£071) 

‘EAAnv (EAAnv-) (s) ‘Greek’ 

‘EAAnv-€¢ (pl) ‘Greeks’ 

BapBap-og (s) ‘non-Greek speaker, barbarian’ (because they say 
‘bar bar’) 

BapBap-ot (p/) ‘non-Greek speakers’ 

ov, odK (when a vowel comes next, e.g. odK E071), and obx (when 
‘h’ comes next, e.g. ody ‘EAA NV) ‘no, not’; odx1 ‘no’. 
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Notes 

e The words for ‘Greek’ and ‘barbarian’ above have their stem 
marked in the vocabulary list: thus the stem of ‘EAAnv is 
EAAnv-, the stem of BapBapos is BapBap-. These stems are 
very important: they give you the root meaning of the word 
and never change. Make sure you record them. 

e The endings tacked on to the stem do change. You will find 
e.g. EAAnv-ec, EAAnv-ac, BapBap-o1, BapBap-ove, and so on. 
For the moment, these endings need not concern you. Just 
know the meaning of the word, by recognising its stem. 

e Greek word-order is frequently different from English. 
Translate into English word-by-word first, then make the 
changes necessary to produce good English. 

e Remember: ka means ‘and’ together with ‘as well’, ‘too’, ‘also’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 

. Ov ei Iletpog, €yw Mavios 

. dpe BapBapor gote, Nuetc EAAnves éopev 

. eimé pot, tives eiowv; BapBapor eioiv 

. OV einé pot, Tic ei; EAA eipt eyo: Kar ov; EAAnv Ka éyo 

. Tletpog EAA nv odk éotiv GAAG BapBapoc 

. tig Eotiv; ob BapBapoc; ody1, HAAG EAAnV 

. Tletpog Kar Tavaog “EAAnves eiow: éy@ Kar ov odx 
EdAnves GAA BapBapot éopev 

1. am Greek, you are non-Greek. 2. You are not Peter but Paul. 

3. We are non-Greek, you (pl) are Greek. 4. We are Peter and 

Paul — who are you (pl)? 


NAHI hwnde 


Vocabulary 


Record 

xa1p-e (addressing one person) ‘hello’ 

xa1p-ete (addressing more than one person) ‘hello’ 
@ ‘O’ (addressing someone). 


Notes 
¢ names ending in -0¢ e.g. [letp-o¢ end in -e when the person is 
addressed. Thus yatpe, @ Ietp-e ‘Hello, (0) Peter’. 
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e names ending in -7¢ end in -€¢ or -€i¢ when the person is 
addressed. Thus Lwxpat-76, but yape, @ LwKpat-ec. 

e Observe the stem ya1p- (that is the bit that means ‘hello’); the 
endings tell you whether one person or more than one person 
is being addressed. 


Exercise 3 


Translate the following scintillating dialogue, almost Platonic 
in its rich understanding of the infinite subtleties of human 
interaction: 

LoKpatnc: einé por, tig ei ov; 

LOPoKANs: Eo; LopoKAne eipr' GAAM Tig ei Ov; 

LOKpatyc: LoKpatns eyw, @ LopoKAerc: Ya1pe. 

LOPoKAns: HAAG YOIPE KAL OV, @ LoKpatec. 

(Enter another tremendous bore.) 

LopoKAne: GAA’ einé ror, @ LwKpactec, Tic SOTLv; 

LaKpatnyc: Edpimdngs eotiv, @ LopoKAerc: xalpe, @ Edpindec. 
Evpumdng: xape kar ov, @ LwKpatec: GAA Tic ei OV; 
LopoKAns: LopoKAne, eipr Eyo. 

(At this point enter two apostles, 500 years too soon, but never 
mind. The latest literary theory says you never need to pay any 
attention to anything as boring as dates.) 

Evpumdng: GAA’ einé por, tives eiow; 

LopokAng: Metpog Kor Mavdog eiow. xoupete, @ Metpe Kar 
Tlavae. 

Il Kau II: youpete Kar Dyers, @ LopoKAerg Kar LwKpatec. 

(A million other bores promptly storm the scene, so that the 
gripping conversation goes on forever. Enough, however, is 
enough.) 


Particulars 


le Now we get classy. Ancient Greek groans with particles (lit. 
Jittle parts’ — no giggling at the back there). These are little words, 
like (in English) ‘so’, ‘therefore’, ‘but’, ‘at any rate’ which add 
nuances of meaning (see? ‘Nuance.’ That’s class) to sentences. 

lev means (no cynical comments, please, ladies) ‘on the one 
hand’ (add cynical comment here). It jumps up and down waving 
a flag (yes, yes, ladies, contain yourselves) which says ‘Keep the 
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eyes peeled, folks, for very soon I am going to announce a 
contrast which will be signalled by my very old chum de, mean- 
ing “on the other hand”,’ 

Slip, therefore, the lemon into overdrive and consider the 
following: 


éy@ pev Tavdoc eit, ov Se Metpos ‘I (on the one hand) am 
Paul, you (by contrast, on the other) [are] Peter.’ 

Nets pev EAAnvec éopev, dyer Se PapBapor ‘We (on the one 
hand) are Greeks, you (on the other) are non-Greeks.’ 


As soon as you see pev, therefore, jump up and down in 
feverish anticipation of a de. 

As another tactic, you could translate ev as ‘while’ and not 
translate de at all: e.g. ‘While we are Greeks, you are barbari- 
ans.’ This gets the contrast, but not in so sharp a form. 

As another (on the other hand), you could refuse to translate 
ev and translate de as ‘but’. Thus, ‘we are Greeks but you are 
barbarians’. 

de on its own means ‘and’ or ‘but’. It is very common near the 
start of a sentence to show that that this sentence connects with 
the previous one in some way or other. 


Vocabulary 


Record 
pev...de ‘on the one hand...on the other hand’; de ‘and, but’ 
&ya8-0¢ ‘good, brave’ (s, i.e. referring to one person) 
&ya.8-01 ‘good, brave’ (pl, i.e. referring to many people) 
KaK-0¢ ‘bad, cowardly’ (s) 
KQK-0l ‘bad, cowardly’ (pl) 
O ‘the’ (s) 
ot ‘the’ (pl) 
6 6&-0¢ ‘the god’ (s) 
oi 8€-o1 ‘the gods’ (p/) 
OAty-o1 few; oi SAry-o1 ‘the few’ 
" TOAA-0l many; oi 7011-01 ‘the many’ (and now you know who hoi 
polloi are — and they are not ‘the hoi polloi’, right?). 
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Notes 

e de loses its last vowel if the next word begins with a vowel, 
e.g. 0 8 Evpinidy, etc. 

e People’s names are often prefaced by ‘the’ in Greek, e.g. 6 
LaKxpatns ‘[the] Socrates’. 


Exercise 4 


Translate: 

1. 6 pev L@Kpatys &yaBog Eotiv, 6 8 Evpimidy¢ KaKosg 

2. dpetg pev c&yaBor éote, Nerg Se KAKOL 

8. oi pev EAAnves eioww cya8ot, oi de BapBapor KaKoL 

4. yaupe, Edpimdec: oi Se PapPapor od KaKor cio GAA’ 
cyador 

5. 6 Bog 8 od Kakos EoTIV GAA’ &yaBoG 

6. ov pev aya8os ei, Eyw Se KAKOG 

7. youpete’ tives éote; EAAnves éopev 

8. dyes pev EAAnves éote, ners Se PapBapot éopev 

9. moAAot pev Eiov oi EAAnves, OAtyot de ot Beor 

0. ot Se MoAAOL ODK KyaGoL EioLV GAAG KAKOL 

1. yawpe, ® Metpe: einé por, tig EotLv KyaBoG, Tic KAKOG; O LEV 
Geog EotiLv &ya8os, oi Se EAANVEs KAKOL 

12. tives ior ot MoAAOL; odx oi OALYOL 


The Greek world 
From myth to Mycenae 


As we have seen, Greeks called themselves Hellenes — people of 
the mythical Hellen. Hellen was son of Deucalion, a sort of 
Greek Noah, who re-peopled the earth after a flood by throwing 
stones behind him, from which humans sprang up. We call them 
Greeks because the Romans called them Graeci, ‘men of Graea’ 
— wherever that might have been (no one knows — Oropus is a 
recent guess). 

We do not know when people speaking Greek entered what 
we now call Greece, but they were certainly there by the 2nd 
millennium BC. From about 1600-1200 Bc (during the bronze 
age), Greece was controlled by great palaces like those at Myce- 
nae, Pylos, Tiryns and Thebes (the age is called the ‘Mycenaean 
age’), and their inhabitants spoke Greek. We know this because 
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the script they left behind, which we call Linear B, is a form of 
Greek (the earlier Linear A, used widely in Crete, looks very 
similar but has not yet been deciphered). Of the words you have 
met, d€ and @eo0¢ occur in Linear B form — though looking 
nothing like the Greek we know. We have, however, found no 
literature or history recorded in this language, only economic 
records of staggering bureaucratic complexity and detail. 

For reasons not yet fully understood, the Mycenaean palaces 
were destroyed, abandoned or reduced to villages from about 
1200 BC onwards, and their script disappeared with them. When 
written texts next emerge in Greece in the 8th century BC (the 
iron age), they are in a quite different form of Greek (the basis 
of the Greek and English scripts that we know today). Fascinat- 
ingly, the first Greek literature to appear — Homer’s great epics 
the Iliad and Odyssey (8th-7th century BC) — tells of bronze age 
heroes battling it out in what sometimes looks somewhat like a 
Mycenaean world... 


Word play 
Greek and the family of languages 


Ancient Greek shares linguistic roots with Latin (the basis of 
Italian, French, and Spanish), German (the basis of English) 
and the Indian language Sanskrit. We know this because none 
of these languages derives from any of the others, yet they all 
share too many roots for it to be mere coincidence. Thus German 
Mutter (English ‘mother’), Latin mater, Greek ,ntnp, Sanskrit 
matar; German Vater (English ‘father’), Latin pater, Greek 
matnp, Sanskrit pitar — and so on and endlessly on (ef. ist, est, 
£071; ich, ego, &ya). 

Conclusion? Once upon a time these languages were one 
language, spoken by one people (we call this language, for 
convenience, Indo-European). This people then split up, and 
over time, as they diverged geographically, so the language 
began to diverge too (as e.g. Italian, French and Spanish all 
diverged in their different ways from Latin, but all obviously 
come from a single common language). 

Most of the pure Greek words in English, however, have been 
consciously taken over for some purpose or other (especially for 
educational purposes during the renaissance). Many have been 
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lifted straight from Latin, which eagerly took over Greek words 
like @iAocogia and simply transliterated them (Latin philo- 
sophia). You have already met the Greek words that are used in 
‘theology’, ‘oligarchy’, ‘polytechnic’ (‘many skills’), Agatha, and 
barbarian. We shall be exploring many more in the course of this 
book. 


Answers 

Notes 

e as you will have seen, Greek word-order is very flexible. So 
when you translate English into Greek, your word order may 
be different from that of the ‘answer’. Do not worry. Just 
make sure you have the correct form of the word (especially 
singulars and plurals). ‘He/she/it’ are often interchangeable 
too. 

e likewise, a word such as ka has many possible translations. 
If the answer shows ‘too’ and you have used ‘as well’ or ‘also’, 
that is fine. 

Exercise 1 

1. Tell me, who are they? 2. We are. 3. I am. 4. Tell me, who is 

it/he/she? It is Paul. 5. Who are you? We are Paul and Peter. 6. 

You are. 7. Who am I?, I am alpha and omega, I am who I am. 

1. £opev. 2. et. 3. ETL. 4. ei pro, tig EotLV; 5. tives eiov; 6. eipt 

Iletpog. 7. €ote. 8. eimé pio, tig ei; 9. Eotiv dots éottv. 10. 

éote Iletpog kat Mavdoc. 

Exercise 2 

1. You are Peter, I Paul. 2. You are non-Greeks, we are Greeks. 

3. Tell me, who are they? They are non-Greeks. 4. You tell me, 

who are you? I am Greek. And you? I [am] Greek as well. 5. Peter 

is not a Greek but a non-Greek. 6. Who is he? [Is he] not 
non-Greek? No, but Greek. 7. Peter and Paul are Greeks, I and 
you [=we] are not Greeks but non-Greeks. 

1. ym EAAnvy eipt, ov BapBapos (ei). 2. ov Metpoc odk ei GAAM 

Tlavdog. 3. neg PapBapor éopev, Duero EAAnves (éote). 4. 

Nets Tletpog Kau Tavaog éopev: tives dyes éote; 

Exercise 3 

Socrates: Tell me, who are you? Sophocles: I? I am Sophocles. 

But who are you? Socrates: I [am] Socrates, o Sophocles. Hello. 

Sophocles: Hello [to] you too, o Socrates. Sophocles: But tell me, 

Socrates, who is he? Socrates: It is Euripides, o Sophocles. Hello, 
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o Euripides. Euripides: Hello [to] you too, o Socrates. But who 
are you? Sophocles: I am Sophocles. Euripides: But tell me, who 
are they? Sophocles: They are Peter and Paul. Hello, o Peter and 
Paul. P and P: Hello [to] you too, o Sophocles and Socrates. 
Exercise 4 

1. Socrates on the one hand is good, Euripides on the other hand 
bad. 2. You otonh are good, we ototh bad. 3. The Greeks otonh 
are good, the non-Greeks ototh bad. 4. Hello, Euripides. But/and 
the non-Greeks are not bad but good. 5. But/and the god is not 
bad but good. 6. You otonh are good, I ototh bad. 7. Hello, who 
are you? We are Greeks. 8. You otonh are Greeks, we ototh are 
non-Greeks. 9. The Greeks otonh are many, the gods ototh few. 
10. But/and the many are not good but evil. 11. Hello, Peter: tell 
me, who is good, who evil? The god otonh is good, the Greeks 
ototh evil. 12. Who are the many? Not the few. 


Afore ye go 


Make certain you know by heart: 

e eit (la) 

e the pronouns éy@ ov pets Dpets (1b) 

e the contents of the four vocabulary lists (30 words in all, but 
really only 17, given that many are the same word in different 
forms). These words will not be given again, but will be found 
in the Learning Vocabulary at the back. 
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Keeping regular 


2a With a sigh of relief we leave the irregularities of ei ‘I am’ 
and set our sights on the regular verb forms. Basically there are 
only two sorts of verb in Greek. In this chapter we deal with the 
first sort ‘active’. 


Present indicative active nav-© ‘I stop’ 


ls nav-0 ‘I stop’ ‘I do stop’ ‘I am stopping’ 

2s NAV-E1C ‘you (s) stop’, ‘you do stop’, ‘you are stopping’ 

8s TAD-E1 ‘he, she, it stops’, ‘he, she, it does stop/is 
stopping’ 


lpl mav-opev ‘we stop’, ‘we do stop’, ‘we are stopping’ 

2pl Nav-ETE ‘you (pl) stop’, ‘you do stop’, ‘you are stop- 
ping’ 

3pl nav-ovor(v) ‘they stop’, ‘they do stop’, ‘they are stopping’ 


Present imperative active 


2s MOV-E ‘stop!’ (addressed to one person) 
2pl nav-EtE ‘stop!’ (addressed to more than one person) 
Terminology 


e ‘Present’ (a tense) refers to the time the action is happening 
~ now. There are different tenses (e.g. past). 

¢ ‘Indicative’ (a mood) means that the action really is regarded 
as happening — it indicates what is the case. There are 
different moods — see ‘imperative’ below. 

* ‘Active’ (a voice) means the subject of the sentence is doing 
the action: ‘he stops the car’ means ‘he’ is actively doing 
something. Cf. the passive voice (which we shall come to but 
not yet) ‘he is being stopped by the car’ — a quite different 
picture. 
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e ‘Imperative’ (like indicative, a mood) does not tell what is the 


case, but what ought to be the case — do it! 


Notes 


Observe that, as with cipi, Greek requires one word to ex- 
press two or three in English. English, in fact, has three ways 
to express the present tense — Greek only one. A useful saving 
of effort. 

The present stem, mav-, remains fixed. It means ‘stop’. On to 
it are added the present indicative active endings -@ -€1¢ -€l 
-OMEV -€Te -ovol and the imperative endings -e -ete. These 
help to indicate tense, mood and person (who is doing the 
action). So in English we hear the person first, then the verb, 
‘I stop’, in Greek the reverse, ‘stop I’. 

Like éot1 and eic1, mavovGL becomes Tavovoly at the end of 
a sentence or if the next word begins with a vowel, e.g. od 
TMAVOVOL GAAG... 

Er, that’s it. 

Er, no it isn’t. Observe that the imperative (order) forms in -€ 
-ete are already old chums: cf. ein-é ‘tell!’; and yatp-e s, 
xaip-ete pl ‘hello!’, ‘welcome!’ 

Observe, however, that mav-ete can mean either ‘you stop’ or 
‘stop!’ 


Vocabulary 


Record the following verbs (with mav-o): 
ev-@ ‘I remain, wait, stay’ 

YUy)v@oK-o ‘I recognise, get to know, learn’ 
£x-@ ‘T have’. 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 


PO Co kor 


TOAVOLEV 

LLEVOVOL 

YIVOOKEL 

EXEIG 

TavEete (two meanings) 
eve 
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YUYV@OKOLEV 
EXOVOLV 

TAVO 

. pevete (two) 

. YlYV@OKOvOLV 

. €xXouev 

. TAVOVEL 

. HEVELG 

. Yiv@oKete (two) 

. &Yo 

. eye 

. eimé por 

They stop. 2. She gets to know. 3. We do have. 4. You (s) are 


staying. 5. She is. 6. They have. 7. We are stopping. 8. She has. 
9. They do not learn. 10. They are. 11. Stay! (s). 12. You are (pl). 


13 


. You have (s). 14. We are. 15. Know! (p/). 16. Hello! (pi). 


Vocabulary 


Record 
NH &yan-n (the) love’ 
avt-oc ‘he’ 


év 
ék 


‘in’ 
‘from’ 


N ‘the’ (s) 
6t1 ‘that’ 


Notes 


We have now met three words for ‘the’: 6 and 7 (s); oi (p/). 
Greek sometimes uses these in places where we leave them 
out. Thus Greek will write ) &yarn ‘the love’, where we would 
say, simply, ‘love’; Greek writes 6 Qeoc, ‘the god’, where we 
would write ‘God’; Greek writes 6 Zwxpatys¢ where we write 
‘Socrates’. 

Note that after év ‘in’, 6 @-o¢ becomes tm Oe-0, adt-o¢ 
becomes odt-o, and 7u-e1g becomes fy-tv. Thus év to Oca, 
‘in [the] God’; év NV, ‘in us’, €v dt ‘in him’ ete. 

What is this funny ® with that embarrassing little dropping 
extruding from it? Answer: it is 1, with the 1 written ‘sub- 
script’, i.e. underneath the @ instead of after it. It happens 
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also with y and q, originally ni and o1. Why, you ask? If a, 
nl and wi were good enough for ancient Greeks, why are they 
not good enough for us? Just one of those things, I fear — a 
convention. But it does have a small use, as we shall find later 
on. 

e Note that after éx ‘from’, 6 Oeog becomes tov Oe-ov. Thus €k 
tov Gov ‘from (the) God’. 


Exercise 2 


Polish up your lapels, Philhelienes. Here you are in only your 
second Greek lesson and you are about to read extracts from the 
real thing, i.e. the first epistle of John, chapter 4. Who said there 
are no such things as miracles? 


Translate: 

4.4 ders Ek TOV Oeov éote 

4.6 tyes eK Tov Oeov Eopev 

4.7 * &yann EK Tov OEov Eotiv 

4.8 6 @e0c &yann EotIV 

4.12 If we love one another, 6 Oeoc év Ht pEvEt, Ka] &yann 
avdtov [of him] év hut éotv. By this yiwwokopev Ott Ev ADTO 
HEVOHEV KOL ADTOG EV NLLV... 

4.15 Whoever agrees that Jesus is the son of God, 6 @eog év 
QVTM [LEVEL KAL ADTOG EV TO Oew 

4.16 And we know and have believed in the love which 6 Geog 
exer év Ht. 6 Geog cyan éotiv, Ka he who remains év ty 
ayann, Ev TH Oew pever KAI O Geog Ev AVTM prever 


Def Art (1) 


2b As we have seen, ‘the’ is the definite article, and we have 
now met three different forms of it — 6, 1 (s), ot (pl). 

There are more forms of this innocuous word to come, but do 
not despair. Lay off the gin just a bit longer. For this little word 
is quite the most useful word in the whole Greek language. Hug 
it to your bosom, love it to bits and it will amply repay your 
devotion. Because if you know Def Art (you'll have to speak up, 
you know), you will have mastered a huge amount of grammar 
all at one go. 
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To see why, we must open our cases. 


Cases 


2c Greek, like Latin, has a case structure. Latinists know all 
about cases so can skip this bit. Non-latinists, eyes down. 

‘Peter recognises Paul’. ‘Peter’ is doing the action. He is the 
‘subject’ of the sentence. Subjects in Greek take the form that we 
call the nominative case (nom.). The nom. of Iletpoc is, er, 
Tletpoc. 

‘Paul’ is on the receiving end of the recognition. He is the 
‘object’ of the sentence. Objects in Greek go into the accusative 
case (acc.). The acc. of TlavAog is MavAov. 

In Greek, therefore: Metpog yryvwoxet MavAov. 

But now see what the implications of this case system are. 
Since [etpo¢ announces by its form (nom.) that it is the subject 
of the sentence, he can appear anywhere in the sentence he 
likes. He will still be the subject. So too for MavAov: his form 
(acc.) announces that he is the object and object he will remain, 
wherever he appears in the sentence. 

So IlavAov THetpog yryvwoxet, Metpog Maviov yuyvwoxet, 
ytyv@oxKet Iletpoc TavdAov - indeed, any order of those three 
words you like — will yield exactly the same meaning. Tletp-o¢ 
screams ‘Ooo sir look sir me sir I’m the subject sir’ while MavA- 
ov moans ‘Ooo sir help sir no sir gosh sir I am the object sir’. 
Change Iletpog to Ietpov and Iavaov to Mavdog and the 
situation is, of course, reversed. Paul will be doing the action, 
and Peter will be on the receiving end. 

Thus word order in a Greek sentence can be, indeed usually 
is, different from English. Word order, in a sense, ‘does not 
matter’ in Greek: it’s the forms of the words that tell you what 
job they are doing (subject, object, whatever), not their position 
in the sentence. 

In English, however, position is all. ‘Peter recognises Paul’ 
means one thing. Rewrite it ‘Paul recognises Peter’ and the 
meaning is quite different. Rewrite it ‘Recognises Peter Paul’ 
and we are already ringing for the men in white coats. 

Enter, to tumultuous applause (not that he can hear it, bless 
him), Def Art, ‘the’. 
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Def Art (2) 


2d Here are the full forms of Def Art. Pay attention only to 
those underlined: 


M 
Announcing subject, singular: 06 ey 
Announcing subject, plural: oi ai Ta 
Announcing object, singular: TOV THV TO 
Announcing object, plural: TOVG TAG TH 


And what, you ask, are M F N? A cheap furniture warehouse? 
No. They stand for masculine, feminine and neuter. All nouns, 
whether people or things, are given a gender in Greek (small 
boys, for example are neuter. Hmmm). Def Art will use m. forms 
when going with m. nouns, f. forms when going with f. nouns, 
etc. 

Now the really vital point about Def Art — and this is where 
Greek is so much easier than Latin which has no Def Art — is 
that Def Art alerts you to what is to come next. It screams at you 
‘Ee-oop, subject singular coming, or object plural’ before you 
have even come to it. 

So: see 6 and you can say: whatever this is, there is one of 
them, it is m., and it is subject of the sentence. So 6 Geo — ah. 
‘God’, subject, doing the action. 

See tovc and you can say ‘Ho ho, Watson, there are a number 
of these blighters and they are m. and the object of the sentence, 
on the receiving end of the action’. So: tovc PapBpapovs — ‘the 
non-Greeks’, object. 

See tnv, however, and, your thoughts will go: ‘Hmm: one of 
these, f. too, and the object of the sentence.’ 

You are allowed, of course, to be moderately interested in the 
fact that, for example, ‘Greeks’ (subject, plural) are oi ‘EAAnv-e¢ 
while in the object plural they are tovc ‘EAAnv-ac¢ but as long as 
you know what the stem ‘EAAnv- means you can translate away 
perfectly happy because oi has told you ‘these chappies are 
subject plural’ while tovc tells you ‘these chappies are object 
plural’. 

In other words, you do not need to pay attention to the ending 
of the nouns as long as you have: 
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(i) a firm grip on the meaning of the noun-stem, and 

(ii) an even firmer grip on what Def Art is telling you about it — 
that it is subject/object, whatever. 

And in fact, in this course we will say almost nothing about the 

ending of nouns at all. Let Def Art take the strain! The curious, 

however, can peek at Grammatical Summary 30-33. 
Remember: the Greek words can come in any order. To trans- 

late them into English: 

(i) put Greek subject first (if there is a Greek subject) 

(ii) then verb (start with the verb if there is no subject) 

(iii) then Greek object (if there is an object). 

For example: tov Evpumdn yryvoker 6 L@Kpatns. 

(i) Euripides? Hmm. tov — therefore object. Hold. 

(ii) ytyv@oxKet — he/she/it recognises . So ‘he/she/it recognises 

Euripides’. 

(iii) Socrates? Ah. 6. Therefore subject. 

(iv) Therefore ‘Socrates recognises Euripides’. 

(v) Bvyyq (if there were such a word). 

Or: tov LMKpatn yivaoKovoiv. Humph. 

(i) tov object — it’s Socrates — hold. 

(ii) ylv@oKovol um ‘they recognise’. OK. 

(iii) Any oi knocking around, subject plural to replace ‘they’? 

Or any (say) 0 X ka 6 Y, to make a plural subject? No. 
(iv) Therefore ‘they recognise Socrates’. 


Exercise 3 


Define the following as subject or object, singular or plural: 
n 

TOV 

TOG 

0 

™V 

ol 

Translate and say what the case is (nom. if subject, acc. if 
object), e.g. tov Oeov (the) God, acc.’: 

THV KyYaTHV 

0 EAAnv 

TOUVG OALYOUG 

Ot MOAAOL 
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tov BapBapov 
oi &ya8ot [pl, i.e. good people] 
tov Kakov [s, i.e. bad person] 
tovg EAAnvas 
0 0g 
TOV LWOKPATN 
h ayarn 
Translate: 

1. 6 EAAny tov BapBapov yryv@oKet 
Oi 5€ MOAAOL TOUS OALYOUDSG YLVMOKOVOLV 
oi BapBapot tovg EAANVas YLYVM@OKOVOLV 
OV LEV TOV LOKPATH YLVWOKELG, Ey@ 8 od 
YLVOOKEIG 8 OTL Ol HYABOL TOVG KAKOVE TAVOVOLV 
NMEIS HEV THY Hyamnv ExouEV, Dpetc 5 od 
yuyv@oket 6 Tlavios ott thy Kyannv exer 0 Geog 
tov Evpimdn yiv@oKete (two meanings) 
TOVG SE KAKOVGE Oi MOAAOL OD TAVOVELV 
yiyv@oker 6 Evpimsdne, O11 oi pev MoAAot Kako eioty, oi Se 
OAryou &yaBor 
. THV ayanny éxete, @ EAAnvEs (two meanings) 


Se RO ee 


= 


a 
H 


The Greek world 
Greeks and the near east 


When we think of the ‘the glory that was Greece’, we tend to 
think of the Parthenon, Pericles, all those statues (many origi- 
nally had little umbrella hats to keep bird-droppings off), de- 
mocracy, Greek tragedies and 5th-century Athens. Fair enough: 
but it is important to understand that the foundations of this 
‘glory’ were laid elsewhere, and that many of the most important 
cultural and intellectual breakthroughs were made much ear- 
lier, by Greeks who did not even live on mainland Greece, let 
alone in Athens. 

Homer, for example, whose epics the Iliad and Odyssey were 
composed in the late 8th-7th century BC and are the western 
world’s first literature, lived somewhere on or off the west coast 
of modern Turkey (we can tell this from the dialect in which the 
epics were composed). Greeks had been populating this coast- 
line and its adjacent islands since the end of the Mycenaean era 
(c. 1200 BC), and it is not surprising that so much of the Greek 
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achievement had its origins here, close as Greeks now would be 
to the stimulating influences of great near Eastern cultures — 
Hittite (central Turkey), Phoenician (Lebanon), Syrian, Babylo- 
nian (Iraqi). 

The Greek creation myth, for example, of the castration of 
Uranos by his son Cronos is clearly lifted from earlier Hittite 
myth, where Kumarbi is the castrator. Pythagoras’ theorem was 
known to Babylonians a thousand years earlier. The Homeric 
epics have many similarities with the epic of Gilgamesh and 
other Babylonian masterpieces. 

So the distinctive Greek achievement comes about as a result 
of these early interactions. But the edifice that Greeks were to 
build on these foundations bears witness to a whole new way of 
looking at and thinking about the world. 


Word play 
The Greek alphabet 


The single most influential example of interaction between 
Greeks and near eastern cultures was surely the development 
of the Greek alphabet, the basis of ours. The Greeks invented 
their alphabet in the 8th century BC on the model of the Phoeni- 
cian alphabet. Very broadly, Greeks took Phoenician symbols 
and where necessary changed both their look and their value to 
suit Greek needs. Major changes included: 

e Phoenician script runs right-to-left. In time Greeks settled on 
left-to-right, and thus reversed all Phoenician non-symmetri- 
cal signs. So e.g. Phoenician gimel (]) became Greek gamma 
E. 

e Greeks created separate signs to represent vowels. They took 
Phoenician consonants aleph (alpha), he (epsilon), yod (iota) 
and ain (omicron) and turned them into the vowels A E I O, 
and then invented Y to complete the hand. This was the first 
time that proper vowel signs became an established part of 
an alphabet, and was a very important development. 

e They created H (long E) and 2 (long O). 

e Since Phoenician did not have aspirates, ® X (and ‘Y) were 
added too. 

None of this happened at once. Different Greek states used 
different versions of the alphabet for some time, both in appear- 
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ance and number of letters (as we know from inscriptions). But 
by about 370 BC the Greek alpha-bet (a B, Phoenician aleph 
beth) had stabilised into the one we use today. 

Or rather, into the one we do not use today. Our script bears 
no relation to that of the ancient Greeks. Ancient Greeks wrote 
in capital letters, with no punctuation and no gaps between the 
words. They would have written 1 John 4.4 as 

YMEIZEK TOY@EOYEZTE 

Punctuation and minuscule writing as we know it are essen- 
tially an invention of the middle ages. Hey ho. 

At all events, this alphabet is the basis of the western alpha- 
bet, taken as it was by Greeks to Italy, and thus to Rome, and 
thus to the whole of the west. And the order of letters in our 
alphabet is still strikingly similar to that of the Phoenician 
alphabet too... . 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. We stop. 2. They stay. 3. He gets to know. 4. You have. 5. You 
stop/stop! 6. Wait! 7. We get to know. 8. They have. 9. I stop. 10. 
You wait/wait! 11. They learn. 12. We have. 13. They stop. 14. 
You stay. 15. You recognise/recognise! 16. I have. 17. Have! 18. 
Tell me! 

1. NaVOVvOLV. 2. yryvMoKeL. 3. ExoueEv. 4. peverc. 5. goTLV. 6. 
exovorv. 7. mavopev. 8. exer. 9. od yryvwoKovolv. 10. cio. 11. 
weve. 12. gote. 13. éxerc. 14. Eopev. 15. yryvwoxete. 16. yapete. 
Exercise 2 
4.4 You are from God. 4.6 We are from God. 4.7 Love is from God. 
4.8 God is love. 4.12 God remains in us and his love is in us...we 
know that we remain in him and he in us. 4.15 ...God remains 
in him and he in God. 4.16 ...God has in us. God is love and...in 
love, remains in God and God remains in him. 

Exercise 3 

Subject singular; object singular; object plural; subject singular; 
object singular; subject plural. 

Love (acc.); the Greek (nom.); the few (acc.); the many (nom.); 
the non-Greek (acc.); the good [people] (nom.); the evil [person] 
(acc.); the Greeks (acc.); God (nom.); Socrates (acc.), love (nom..). 
1. The Greek recognises the non-Greek. 2. And/but the many 
recognise the few. 3. Non-Greeks recognise Greeks. 4. You rec- 
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ognise Socrates, I don’t. 5. And/but you learn that the good 
[people] stop the bad [people]. 6. We have love, you don’t. 7. Paul 
gets to know that God has love. 8. You recognise/Recognise! 
Euripides. 9. And/but the many do not stop the wicked [people]. 
10. Euripides gets to know that the majority are evil, the few 
good. 11. You have/Have! love, o Greeks. 


Afore Ye Go 


Make certain you know by heart: 

e The indicative and imperative of nave (2a) 

e The ten new words in the two vocabulary sections 

e The underlined forms of Def Art at 2d 

Make certain you understand: 

e The vital principle of cases and the function of Def Art (2b-d) 
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Congratulations! Your first contract 


3a The stems of some Greek verbs end in a vowel, a in the 
following cases (all of which record): &yata-o, ‘I love’, 6pa-c, ‘I 
see’, and vika- ‘I conquer, win, am victorious’. See now what 
happens when « blends, or contracts with, the regular verb- 
endings, and work out what the rules are: 


Present indicative active of vikaw ‘I conquer’ 


ls vika-o becomes vik-@ ‘T conquer’ 
28 VIKQ-E16 becomes vik-dic ‘you conquer’ 
8s VIKQ.-€L becomes vik-a ‘he, she, it conquers’ 


Ip! vika-ouev becomes vik-wpev ‘we conquer’ 
Qpl viKa-Ete becomes vik-o.te ‘you conquer’ 
3pl viKa-ovoil becomes vik-wor ‘they conquer’ 


Present imperative active 
2s VIKQ-E becomes vik-& ‘conquer!’ 
2pl ViKQ-ETE becomes vik-ate ‘conquer!’ 


8b The rules of « contract Greek? 


a + €=0 (2s and 2pl, imperatives) 
a + €l = & (2s, 3s) 
a + any 0/@ = @ (1s, Ipl, 3pl) 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 

1. vik@pev 

2. Opate (two) 
3. HYATAG 
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4. ViK@O1 
5. Opa 
6. Kyan@pev 
7. VIKOG 
8. dpa@oiv 
9. ayanw 
10. vixate (two) 
11. opas 
12. v&yanwor 
13. vika 
14. vika 
15. Opapev 
16. &yanate (two) 
17. dopa 
18. vik@peEv 
Translate: 1. You (pl) love. 2. She sees. 3. He conquers. 4. They 
love. 5. We see. 6. You (s) conquer. 7. She loves. 8. See! (pi). 9. 
They see. 10. I conquer. 


Inscription 


Vocabulary: 51 or dv + acc., ‘because of, through’; tov Ava (the) 
Zeus’ (acc.). You are not expected to record these (keenies can, if 
they wish): they just refer to this passage. 


Here in a 5th-century BC inscription Greeks living in Selinus 
(oi LeAtvovtiot) in Sicily record a victory, listing the gods re- 
sponsible. You can guess most of the gods: 


dia tovg Beovg tovode (‘these’, with ‘gods’) vikwot oi LeAtvov- 
tro. 51a Tov Aa vik@pev Kar 51a tov PoBov (Phobos, god of 
fear) kai dua ‘Hpakren Kar dv “AnoAA@va Kar 510 TMotedava 
(=Poseidon) kor 510 Toviapidac (Tyndaridae, Castor and Pol- 
lux) Kai 8v “A@nvarav Kar 51x MoaAogopov (sheep-bringer= 
Demeter) kai 51a Taoucpateiy (all-conquering: being next to 
Demeter, perhaps the Selinuntine Persephone?) kai 51a Tovs 
&AAOVG (other) Geovg, dia Se Ata aAtota (most of all). 
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Participles 


3c A participle is a verb ending in ‘-ing’, e.g. ‘having’, ‘conquer- 
ing’, ‘seeing’. The Greek participle ends in ~ov, e.g. 


EX-WV ‘having’ 
Ylyv@oK-ov ‘getting to know’ 
VIK-OV ‘conquering’ 


It is a very common Greek idiom to preface this with 6 (subject), 
to mean ‘the person -ing’, ‘the one who -s’, ‘the -er’, e.g. 


© vikwv ‘the one conquering, the person who conquers, the 
conqueror’ 

6 €x@v ‘the person having’, ‘the one who has’ 

6 pevov ‘the person who remains’, ‘the one remaining’ 


Notes 

e Observe that (for the moment anyway) verbs ending in -w and 
-a@ both have participle forms ending in ~ov, e.g. éxy-ov 
‘having’, Op-wv ‘seeing’. 

e Watch out for participle + object, e.g. 6 éx@v thv &yarny, ‘the 
[one] having (the) love’ — thv &yannv being object of 6 éywv; 
6 YLYV@OKOV tov OEov ‘the [one] recognising (the) God’, and 
so on. 


Exercise 2 


Translate the following clauses: 
1. 6 &yanwv tov Geov 

. 0 VIK@V Tovg BapBapovsg 

6 dpwv tov TlavAov 

6 MAaVMV Tov Iletpov 

6 pevov év cyarn 

0 YLYV@OK@V TOUS ‘EAANVaS 
6 Opwv TOVG TOAAOVG 

0 VIK@V TOVG dALYOUS 


WIA MP who 
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Vocabulary 


Record 

N Cow-n ‘[the] life’ 

H GAnNGe-c [the] truth’ 

 Haptvpt-o [the] witness, evidence’ 
TLOTED-~W ‘I trust, have faith (in), believe’ 
6 Tlatnp (Mat(e)p-) [the] Father’ 
&kKov- ‘I hear, listen to’ 

0 Yi-0g ‘[the] Son’ 

6 Ino-ovg ‘[the] Jesus’ 

0 Xpiot-og [the] Christ’ 


Remember €v ‘in’. 
Note the phrase 6 Yiog tov Q¢ov ‘the Son of (the) God’. 


Exercise 3 


Translate: 
1. einé pot, tig Eotiv 6 Yiog tov GEov; Inoovg Xpiotos éotiv 
0 Ytog tov Geov 
. XQAWETE’ Nets LEV Tov Geov Kyanapev, DpErc Se od 
. 0 Yiog tov Geov Hyama Huas [‘us’] 
. O YLYV@OKV Tov GEov &KoveEL aDTODV [‘him’] 
. TN Waptvpia éotiv Ott Inoovs éotiv 6 Yiocg tov Oeov 
. €Y@ eipt 7 dd0¢ [guess!] kar 7 GANGera Kor 7 Con (John 
14.6) 
7. od Motevets OT1 Ey Ev TH Tlatpi Kat 6 Matnp év épor 
[‘me’] €ottv; (John 14.10) 
8. éyw év to Tatpr eit Kar pers Ev gp01 [‘me’] kar éyw év 
Dutv [‘you’] 
9. TN Laptupia éotiv oti 7 Con ev tH Yim tov Oeov éotiv 
10. einé por, tig Eotiv 6 &yanwv tov GEov; 6 &yanwv tov Yiov 
TOV Geov ayana 
11. miotevete ka G&yamate tov Yiov! 
12. tig od Motevet OT1 0 &yanwV thy Conv Gyana KOL THV 
GANGELav; 


D> oP CD 
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Exercise 4: more from 1 John 


Note 

An underlining represents a change of wording from the original 
epistle. Remember tov Oeov ‘of [the] God’ — distinguish from tov 
©eov (acc.)! 


Translate: 

1. 6 ylyv@oK@v tov Geov &Kover hLov [‘us’], d¢ [he who’] odK 
éotiv x [‘from’] tov Geov odk G&KovEL Nov (1 John 4.6) 

2. 6 &yanwv ek Tov Oeov gOTL KAL YLVWOKEL Tov Oeov (1 John 
4.7) 

3. Whoever agrees 611 ‘Incovg éotiv 6 Yiog tov Oeov, 5 Oe0g 
év adte@ [him’] ever Ko adtOG [‘he’] év t@ Oew (1 John 4.15) 

4. 6 O06 Gyann éotiv, Ka 6 pEvwv év TH ayarn, &v to Oew 
HEVEL KQL O OEog Ev ADTM pEveEl (1 John 4.16) 

5. 0 &yaNMV tov Geov KyanE Kar tov &dSEeAqov (‘brother’) (1 
John 4.21) 

6. 0 MotEevwv OT Incovs éotiv 6 Xpiotos éx (‘from’) tov cov 
éottvy (1 John 5.1) 

7. tig €otLv 6 ViK@V Tov KooOpOV (‘the world’) ei (‘if) ny (‘not’) d 
MLOTEVOV OTL INnGovs EatiVv 6 Yiog tov Geov (‘of God’); (1 John 
5.5) 

8. 6 motevov eic (‘in’) tov Yiov tov Oeov exer THY WapTopLAV 
év adt@ (‘him’) (1 John 5.10) 

9. 6 Exwv tov Yiov éxet thv Conv. 6 py (‘not’) éywv tov Yiov 
tov Geov thv Conv ovd« exe (1 John 5.12). 


More questions 


3d_So far we have asked questions with tic and tivec, ‘who? s 
and pl. 

If you want to convert a plain statement into a plain question 
in English you just switch the verb round, e.g. ‘you are staying’ 
becomes ‘are you staying?’. In Greek the verb stays the same but 
you flag the question with apa, e.g. 

HEVEtG ‘you are staying’ — dpa pevets ‘are you staying?” 

Compare: Gipa mavopev ‘are we stopping”; &pa éxe ‘does he 
have?’ etc. 
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The Greek for ‘why?’ or ‘what?’ is ti; You will have to work out 
which is more appropriate from context, e.g. Ti Exec probably 
means ‘what do you have?’ while ti jevoyev probably means 
‘why are we waiting?’ 


Record cpa and ti. 


Exercise 5 


Translate: 
1. einé por, ti Eottv; 
2. tL ovdK &yanas tTHv GANnBetav; 
3. Opa YLYVMOKETE TOVG GyaBovG; 
4. &pa éxeTe THY LAPTUPLAV OTL dpEIs LEV Tov Beov Gyanate, 
hpets 8 od; 
. Th mavete tovg EAAnvac; 
. &Pa yryv@oKer tov Edvpimidy 0 LwKpatns; 
. einé Lor, pa Motevovorv oi PapPapot oti tovg EAAnvac 
Ge (always) ViKWOLV; 
8. &pa oi TOAAOL THY GANBELAV AYANWOLV; ODXL, GAAG oi 
OALyoU 
9. ti dpac; apa dpag tov LwKpatn; ody1, GAAG Tov Evpimd6y 
10. ti thv Conv cyarac; 


“1D oF 


The Greek world 
The world of epic 


Homer's Iliad (Tava) and Odyssey (OSvoce1a) are well known 
as the first works of western literature (8th century BC). The 
Iliad, named after the town of Ilium (TAtov) — Troy (Tpom) is the 
region — tells of an incident during the Trojan War when Achil- 
les withdraws from the fighting against Ilium because he is 
insulted by the Greek leader Agamemnon. This leads directly to 
the death of his best friend Patroclus (MatpoxAog), the death of 
the Trojan hero Hector and Achilles’ own death (foretold, not 
witnessed in the epic itself). The Odyssey tells how Odysseus 
spent ten years returning from Troy, with many an adventure 
on the high seas before reaching his home island of Ithaca, 
where he finds his wife Penelope (IInveAoneia) besieged by 108 
suitors. 
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A less well-known epic poet is Hesiod (‘Howod0¢), c. 700 BC, 
traditionally the second poet of western literature, and rated 
very highly indeed in the ancient world. His Works and Days 
describes work down on the farm, his advice about how to live 
an honest life and his battle for justice against his brother 
Perses, who seems to have grabbed too large a portion of an 
inheritance. The tone is agreeable grumpy. It contains the story 
of Pandora’s box, when the woman Pandora lets all the evils of 
the world fly out, leaving only Hope inside, and of the decline of 
the world from a golden age to the present ghastly iron age. Life 
is tough. 

His Theogony is a cracking read, describing how the world 
began and how the Olympian gods with Zeus at their head 
fought their way to become top of the heap. This is very impor- 
tant for our understanding of Greek gods. They were not 
external to the world, but made by it. The earliest gods are not, 
for example, Zeus and Poseidon, but Chaos (Xaoc), Earth (Taam) 
and Eros (Epc) — Eros being logically needed so that Earth can 
mate with Sky (Ovpavog) and produce the subsequent family of 
gods. Cronus (Kpovog) comes to power after Sky by castrating 
him as he descends to make love to Earth. Cronus in his turn is 
eventually overthrown by Zeus. 

Zeus came to power by force and struggle — a reflection of 
Greeks’ own values. They adored competition, and especially 
winning. The Greek for competition, game, battle, struggle, 
trial, is &y@v — whence our ‘agony’, ‘antagonist’. Hesiod knew 
what struggle was like, both among the gods and down on his 
farm — in his ceaseless battle against the elements and his 
wretched, cheating brother Perses. 


Word play 
Speaking and writing Greek 


Issues of spelling and pronunciation always loom large with 
ancient languages. Spelling is an especially thorny one with 
Greek. The reason is that, historically, Latin ruled the roost 
when Greek words were being adopted in their multitudes into 
the English language (especially during the renaissance). The 
result was that if there was a Latin form of the word that 
English wanted to adopt, however far it ‘misspelt’ the Greek, it 
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was that form that was adopted, and Latin rules in general have 
been used to ‘translate’ Greek words into English. So, for exam- 
ple, Greek names ending in -o¢ conventionally end in Latinate 
‘-us’ in English (e.g. ‘Hpodotog becomes Herodotus); Greek « 
becomes ‘c’ (Lo@oKA nc — Sophocles); Greek v becomes ‘y’ (moAv — 
poly) and so on. Greeks, naturally, played the same tricks on 
Romans. When they had to transliterate Caesar, they made him 
Ka.oap...(there is no Greek for ‘Bill’). 

Pronunciation too presents many thorny problems, though 
not as thorny as some people might think. We know roughly how 
ancient Greek sounded. Ancient grammarians talked exten- 
sively about how it sounded; misspelt inscriptions are very 
useful; Greek is transliterated into other languages whose pro- 
nunciation we do know; and comparative linguistics plays its 
part. 

For example, a grammarian talks of p being pronounced ‘by 
the tongue rising to the palate near the teeth’ and ‘fanning’ or 
‘beating’ the air. Obviously a rolled ‘r’ is being described here. 
Latin transliterates ®iAinnoc as Pilippus and Philippus, but 
never Filippus — suggesting Greek @ was pronounced not as our 
‘f but as aspirated ‘p’ (top-hat). Simple spelling suggests that ¢ 
was pronounced ‘sd’ — e.g. the Greek for ‘to Athens’, “A®nvac-de, 
was spelt ‘A@nvace. 


Answers 
Exercise 1 
1. We conquer. 2. You see/See! 3. You love. 4. They conquer. 5. 
He sees. 6. We love. 7. You conquer. 8. They see. 9. I love. 10. 
You conquer/Conquer! 11. You see. 12. They love. 13. He con- 
quers. 14. Conquer! 15. We see. 16. You love/Love! 17. See! 18. 
We conquer. 

1. dyanate. 2. Opa. 3. vik. 4. &yaTwoL. 5. Gpapev. 6. viKac. 
7. Kyana. 8. pate. 9. dpworv. 10. viKko. 
Inscription 
Because of these gods the Selinuntines are victorious. Because 
of Zeus we are victorious and because of Fear and because of 
Heracles and because of Apollo and because of Poseidon and 
because of the Tyndaridae and because of Athene and because 
of Demeter and because of Persephone and because of the other 
gods, but most of all because of Zeus. 
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Exercise 2 

1, The one/person loving God/ he who loves God. 2. The one (etc.) 
conquering the barbarians. 3. The one seeing Paul. 4. The one 
stopping Peter. 5. The one remaining in love. 6. The one recog- 
nising the Greeks. 7. The person seeing the many. 8. The person 
conquering the few. 

Exercise 3 

1. Tell me, who is the Son of God? Jesus Christ is the Son of God. 
2. Hello! We on the one hand love God, you don’t. 3. The Son of 
God loves us. 4. He who knows God hears him. 5. The evidence 
is that Jesus is the Son of God. 6. I am the way, and the truth 
and the life. 7. Do you not believe that I [am] in the Father and 
the Father is in me? 8. I am in the Father and you in me and I 
in you. 9. The evidence is that life is in the Son of God. 10. Tell 
me, who is the one who loves God? The one who loves the Son 
loves God. 11. Have faith and love the Son! 12. Who does not 
believe that he who loves life loves also the truth? 

Exercise 4 

1. He who knows God hears us, he who is not from God does not 
hear us. 2. He who loves is from God and knows God. 3. Whoever 
agrees that Jesus is the Son of God, God remains in him and he 
in God. 4. God is love and he who remains in love remains in God 
and God remains in him. 5. He who loves God loves the [=his] 
brother too. 6. He who believes that Jesus is the Christ is from 
God. 7. Who is the one conquering the world if not the one who 
believes that Jesus is the Son of God? 8. He who believes in the 
Son of God has the evidence in him. 9. He who has the Son has 
life. He who does not have the Son of God does not have life. 
Exercise 5 

1, Tell me, what is it? 2. Why do you not love the truth? 3. Do 
you recognise the good (people)? 4. Do you have the evidence 
that you love God, but we do not? 5. Why do you stop the Greeks? 
6. Does Socrates recognise Euripides? 7. Tell me, do the norf- 
Greeks believe that they always conquer the Greeks? 8. Do the 
many love the truth? No, but the few (do). 9. What do you see? 
Do you see Socrates? No, but (I see) Euripides. 10. Why do you 
love life? 
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Afore ye go 


Learn the o- contract verb at 3a-b 

Make sure you know the fourteen new words 

Do you understand how participles work (3c)? 
Check questions involving ti and dpa again at 3d 
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Here come the contractions again 


In the last chapter, we inspected verbs whose stem ended in -a 
and noted what happened when they ‘contracted’ that a with the 
person endings. Now we shall do the same with verbs that end 
in -€. 


-€ contract verbs 
4a Here is the very common verb oA €-0, ‘I love’ (non-Christian 


sense): 


Present indicative active 


ls qde-o becomes @1A-@ ‘ love’ 
2s  lAE-EG becomes 1A -€1c ‘you love’ 
38s MlAE-€1 becomes @tA-e1 ‘he, she, it loves’ 


Ipl @ide-opev becomes gtA-ovpev ‘we love’ 
Qpl ide-ete becomes @tA-eute ‘you love’ 
3pl ide-ovoit becomes gtA-ov01 ‘they love’ 


Present imperative active 


2s plAe-e becomes @tA-eu 
Qpl ide-ete becomes @tA-e1te 


Note 
e Observe the accent on giA-et ‘love!’. This distinguishes it from 
o1A€t ‘he, she, it loves’. 


4b Your conclusions, however, about the €- contract, Watson? 
Correct: 

© €+0=0 

e €+€0rel=El 
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e® €+00ro0v=00 


Vocabulary 


Record 

&5.Ke-o ‘I harm, do wrong’ 
Lde-o ‘T hate’ (misogyny) 
OpoAoye-w ‘I confess, admit’ 
tTove- ‘I make, do’ (poet) 
@Ae-0 T love’ (philo-, -phile) 
Ypa-o ‘I write’ (graph) 
Aey-0 ‘T say, speak’ 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 
1. looney 
2. Opoddyet (n.b. accent) 
3. &ducerte (two) 
4. ypagete (two) 
5. MOU 
6. yYpapovo1 
7. Neyer 
8. MlAovor 
9. &pa oLoAoyoupeEv; 
10. moter 
11. ddiKkovot 
12. Aeyete (two) 
13. pLioer 
14. mover 
15. opodoyer 
16. dpa Aeyovoty; 
17. pireic 
18. ddiKovpev 
19. moiovoiv 
20. [LloEeL 
Translate: 1. I write. 2. She loves. 3. He makes. 4. You (pl) hate. 
5. Does he harm? 6. I say. 7. They write. 8. She does. 9. Do wrong 
(s)! 10. He says. 11. Love (s)! 12. Do we make? 
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More accusatives: pronouns singular 


4c éyw ‘T’ takes the forms ge or pe when it is the object of the 
sentence (accusative case), ‘me’ 
e.g. MlAEtc pe ‘you love me’. 
ov ‘you’ (s) takes the form oe when it is the object of the 
sentence (accusative case), ‘you’ 
e.g. OLA oe ‘T love you’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 

. Tig GE MLAeL, @ LoKpatec; 

. OV HEV Eye O1Aetc, Ey@ SE GE L1dM 

. 6 BE0g oe ayaTE 

. OV Lev Tov Beov &yamac, Ey@ Se oe OdK GYAN, GAA LLOW 
. OV pev eye pac, Eyw@ de oe od Yryvwokw 

apa Motevovotv Ot 6 &yana@v Eye Tov Oeov &yang; 

tic ei ov; ov pev ge yryvwoxetc, Ey@ 8 od GE YLYVHOKY 

. Tic dduKet oe, @ Evpimdec; yryv@oka OT1 6 L@Kpatns pe 
GOuKer 

. YLYVOOKO OT1 pe pEv oi EAANVES PLAOvOLV, GE SE [LLGOVOLV 
. 6 &ukov epe, eye piser 

11. tier pe, LwKpates 

12. ti moverte; Ti gotiv; Ti GdiKerte pe; Ti pisErtE; 

1. I love (non-Christian) you. 2. He hates me. 3. They harm me 
4, We recognise you. 5. You (pl) stop me. 6. Love (p/) (non-Chris- 
tian) me. 7. You (s) on-the-one-hand love (Christian) me, I 
on-the-other-hand wrong you. 8. Does he conquer me? 9. We 
conquer you. 10. I love (Christian) you. 


— 
SCO DMIABMPwONHE 


Pile on the accs: pronouns plural 
4d tec ‘we’ has the object/accusative form nas ‘us’ 
e.g. OLAEL TLKG ‘he loves us’. 
Dpetc ‘you’ (pl) has the object/accusative form dpa ‘you’ (p/) 
e.g. PLAODLEV DLAs ‘we love you’. 
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Exercise 3 


Translate: 

1. éy@ pev buas Pra, dpetc Se od ourerte pe 

2. DELS HEV LAs pLoElteE, Hers Se duas &yanwpev 

3. oi pev BapBapor Has vikwotv, dpers Se tous EAAnVas 
TMOVETE 

4. ov Lev hac GdiKerc, dec Se gue vixate 

5. €y@ dpas Kar tovc PapBapovc dpa, ov Se pe od yryvwoKeic 

6. @ L@xpates Kai LopokAers, dpa pirerte pe; 

7. Teg pev oe odk GdiKoOvpEV, ov Se Hac [dduKerc] 

8. Dyers pev eye Opate, éyw de das od [dp0] 

9. GV peEV Nas &yanac, Nes Se oe 

0 


10. Huas pev oi BapBapot mirovoty, das Se LLSOvOLV 
Def Art again 
4e We return to the chart at 2e: 
M F N 
Announcing subject, singular: 6 n tO 
Announcing subject, plural: oo ..a ° to 
Announcing object, singular: tov ‘tv To 
Announcing object, plural: TOVG TAG TO 


So far we have wrestled the underlined forms, panting, onto the 
mat, observing that they variously indicate subject or object, 
singular or plural. Now we do the same with the italic forms, ai 
(nom., f., indicating subject, pl) and tag (acc., f., indicating . 
object, p/). 


Vocabulary 


Record 

1 Y-n ‘the land’ (geo-graphy) 

T SaAatt-o ‘the sea’ 

1} Gpx-n ‘beginning; rule; principle’ (archbishop, -archy) 

7 SnpLoKpatt-c. ‘people (Snj10¢)-power (Kpatoc), democracy’ 
© dnpL-0¢ ‘people’ 

6 Aoy-0¢ ‘word, reason, argument’ (logic, -logy cf. Aeyo) 
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yap ‘because, for’ (second or third word in Greek, first in 
English) 
Tov; where? 


Particles again 


4f We now meet another particle, yap, ‘because, for’ to add to 
yev...de ‘on the one hand...on the other hand’. Note yap usually 
comes second or third word in the sentence, but should be 
translated first. Thus: kakog eipt. ddiKw yap oe ‘I am evil. 
For/because I wrong you’. 


Exercise 4 


Translate: 

. TAG SNLOKPATLAS [LLIOw' TOUS Yap SNLOVE Od PLL 

. TOV eiol ai YaL; TAG YAP Yas OY OPOLLEV 

. Ot EAANVES THY YHV VIKMOLV’ TOAAOL YAP ELOLV 

&v TH GPYN DHEIS NAS viKateE: SALYOL pEV Yap Nets EopEV, 

TOAAOL Se DEG 

. Muotevete Ott THY Conv exopev ev Gew: 6 yap Geog Nas 
KY OT 

. &xovovv of BapBapot thy yNV’ MoAAOL yap eioLv 

. Kiker THY SnpoKpatiav O SnLOS 

. TG HEV BAAATTAS VIKMpEV, TAS SE Yas ODL 

. év &pyy ai Snpokpatiar Aryan eio. 

. TAS LAPTVPLAG KAL TOVG AOYOVS ODK GKOVEL THV YAP 
GANGELAV MAEL 


o Ponder 


oO OND 


— 


John 1.1 (distinguish John [the gospel] from 1 John [the epis- 
tle]): 

gv &pxn Av (was) 6 Aoyos, Kat 6 Aoyos Nv (was) Mpos (with) tov 
Beov, Kat BEG TV O AoYyos. 


Euripides Trojan Women 1051: 
ovd« ot’ Epaotrs [lover] dottg [who] odK cet [always] puret. 
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The Greek world 
Free thought 


One of the most striking and important features of Greek 
thought is its independence. This is probably associated with 
the Greeks’ almost unique lack of any form of ruling religious 
authority (contrast, for example, Egypt). It comes through 
strongly in Homer, where men respect but do not live in terror 
of the gods and priests have ritual functions but no other. 

So when 7th century BC Greeks in Greek cities on and off the 
coast of Ionia (modern western Turkey) started arguing about 
how the world was made and what it was made of, we can 
understand how it came about that they did so without reference 
to the gods. The thinkers involved — people like Thales and 
Anaximander — doubtless acknowledged the existence of divini- 
ties, but the explanations they came up with intentionally kept 
the supernatural at a distance. Their aim was to produce hu- 
manly intelligible explanations for what had probably always 
been felt to be divine phenomena. The crucial intellectual as- 
sumption they made was that the world was a rational place, 
and could therefore be apprehended by reason (Aoyoc). Apply 
the human thought processes, in other words, and the world was 
comprehensible without the need to appeal to any heavenly 
machinery. 

This was a striking enough moment in the history of human 
thought. Even more important were the consequences. If there 
are no officials sanctioning this or that explanation, there is no 
official line. All conclusions therefore are open to debate. If 
thinker A argues that the world is basically made of water, 
thinker B is quite entitled to call him a charlatan and argue that 
it is made of air. This is essentially why the Greeks are so 
important in western history: they established the ideal of open, 
public debate controlled by reason. Such an intellectual leap was 
not likely to be greeted with applause by any society where 
religious or other authorities had their own agendas to impose 
on the people. 
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Wordplay 
Accents 


As you have seen, the Greek in this text only occasionally carries 
an accent. The reason for accenting the words we do is that the 
accent will help you distinguish them from other words. Hence, 
@iA-€1 ‘love!’ as against o1Aet ‘he, she, it loves’. 

We have been highly selective about this. This is a beginners’ 
text, and accents, frankly, can wait. When you read a full 
ancient Greek text, however, you will see that virtually all the 
words carry accents, and very pretty they look too. But what 
were they for? 

There are three Greek accents — acute (d€e1a, ‘high, sharp’ 
e.g. €), grave (Bape, ‘heavy, low’ e.g. £) and circumflex (nept- 
ONMLEVN, e.g. @). They begin to appear on manuscripts from 
round about 200 BC, and seem to have been used to resolve 
ambiguities in pronunciation and word division (remember that 
there were no gaps between words at this time). The details are 
disputed, but very broadly they seem to have represented the 
pitch of a syllable — the acute representing a high pitch, the 
grave perhaps a low pitch or no change in normal pitch, and 
circumflex, which is found only on long vowels or diphthongs, a 
rise and fall in pitch (it is sometimes called 6&vBapeia). 

Ancient Greeks, in other words, did not stress syllables (in 
the way that we do) but pitched them. A Greek sentence would 
thus have sounded rather melodic or musical to our ears — and 
very difficult indeed for us to imitate precisely, even if we were 
certain about the principles. These days, we tend to compromise 
and stress the accented syllables rather than try to pitch them. 
This, indeed, is what happened to the language itself. The pitch 
accent gradually gave way to a stress accent, the change prob- 
ably being complete by about the 4th century AD. Modern Greek 
is entirely stressed. 


Answers 
Exercise 1 
1. We hate. 2. Confess! 3. You harm/Harm! 4. You write/Write! 
5. You make/do. 6. They write. 7. He says. 8. They love. 9. Do we 
admit? 10. Make/do! 11.They harm/do wrong. 12. You say/Say! 
13. Hate! 14. He makes/does. 15. He admits. 16. Do they say? 17. 
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You love. 18. We harm/do wrong. 19. They make/do. 20. He 
hates. 

1. ypago. 2. preVeyana. 3. Tore. 4. proerte. 5. cpa GdiKeL; 6. 
eyo. 7. YPAovon. 8. Moret. 9. Kiker. 10. Aeyer. 11. pirAeVeyana. 
12. &pa moLovpev; 

Exercise 2 

1. Who loves you, Socrates? 2. You love me while I hate you. 3. 
God loves you. 4. You love God but I do not love you, but (I) hate 
(you). 5. You see me but I do not recognise you. 6. Do they believe 
that the one loving me/he who loves me loves God? 7. Who are 
you? You recognise me but I don’t recognise you. 8. Who wrongs 
you, Euripides? I know that Socrates wrongs me. 9. I know that 
the Greeks love me, but they hate you. 10. The one harming 
me/The one who harms me hates me. 11. Love me, Socrates! 12. 
What are you doing? What is it? Why do you harm me? Why do 
you hate (me)? 

1. PUM oF. 2. LI0e1 LE. 3. GSiKOVOL LE. 4. yLYVMOKOLEV OE. 5. 
TAVETE Le 6. MLAELTE Le. 7.60 pev eve HyaTAs, yw de ce GSLKO. 
8. &pa viKa pe; 9. vikxwpev oe. 10. dyanm oe. 

Exercise 3 

1. I love you, but you do not love me. 2. You hate us but we love 
you. 3. The barbarians conquer us but you stop the Greeks. 4. 
You harm us, but you conquer me. 5. I see you and the barbari- 
ans, but you do not recognise me. 6. O Socrates and Sophocles, 
do you like me? 7. We do not harm you but you [harm] us. 8. You 
see me but I [do] not [see] you. 9. You love us, we [love] you. 10. 
The barbarians love us, but hate you. 

Exercise 4 

1. [hate democracies. For I do not love the peoples. 2. Where are 
the lands? For we do not see the lands. 3. The Greeks conquer 
the land. For they are many. 4. In the beginning you conquer us. 
For we are few, but you many. 5. You believe that we have life 
in God. For God loves us. 6. The barbarians have the land. For 
they are many. 7. The people wrongs the democracy. 8. We 
conquer the seas, but not the lands. 9. In the beginning democ- 
racies are few. 10. He does not hear the evidence(s) and words. 
For he loves the truth. 

In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and 
the Word was God. 

There is no lover who does not always love. 
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Afore ye go 


Learn gem 4a-b 

Know the accusatives (€)e, o&, Nac, duac 4c-d 

Learn the fifteen new words and especially the particle yap 
at 4f 

Ensure you understand the function of the two new forms of 
Def Art ai and tac at 4e. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Oh my! Getting it in the middle 


5a We have met and mastered a whole range of verbs whose 
first person singular ends in -, like Acyo, eva, yryvo@oKa, Exo, 
OP®, PLA® and so on (all called ‘active’). 

But there is another sort of Greek verb, called ‘middle’ for 
reasons too boring to go into at the moment, which conjugates 
in a different way. These verbs all end in -op.at (cue ‘Oh my! 
-o101) in the first person singular, and conjugate as follows: 


Present indicative middle épy-ou.m ‘TI go’ 


1s épyx-opar ‘T go’, ‘I do go’, ‘I am going’ 

2s épx-n ‘you (s) go’, ‘you do go’, ‘you are going’ 

3s EPYX-ETAL ‘he, she, it goes’, ‘he, she, it does go/is going’ 
Ipl épx-one8a ‘we go’, ‘we do go’, ‘we are going’ 

Qpl epy-eob_e ‘you (pl) go’, ‘you do go’, ‘you are going’ 

3pl épx-ovtai ‘they go’, ‘they do go’, ‘they are going’ 


Present imperative middle 


2s épxX-0v ‘go!’ 
Qpl epy-ecb_ ‘gol’ 


Note 
e As usual, the 2p/ imperative is the same as the 2pl indicative. 


Another negative 


5b So far the only negative ‘no(t)’ in Greek we have met is od 
and its various different forms (see Vocabulary at 1b). Greek 
has a second negative, meaning precisely the same, used in 
various jolly contexts — in (the only form of the word). For our 
purposes the importance of |17 is that it is used with impera- 
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tives, e.g. 1n Epxov ‘not go!’ — or ‘don’t go!’, as those of us aged 
over two tend to say. 

If you want to think of jn as meaning ‘don’t’, please do. Or 
don’t. It’s up to you. 


Vocabulary 


Record 

&moKpiv-opat ‘T reply’ 

ylyv-opo1 ‘I become, happen, am made/born, am’ (genetics, 
genesis) 

€px-opat ‘I come, go’ 

pHoy-op.at ‘T fight’ 

Topev-op.at ‘I walk, journey, travel’ 

Ln ‘no(t)’; ‘don’t’ (with imperatives). 


Note 
e Distinguish carefully between ytyv-opo1 ‘I become’ and 
YlyVv@o«K- ‘T know’. 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. épyeoGe (two). 2. payetor. 3. yryvovtar. 4. 
Topevov. 5. aMoKpivy. 6. Laxouar 7. yuryvetar. 8. Epyovtar. 9. 
a&moKpivopeda.. 10. mopevetar. 11. épxetar. 12. &moKpivovtat. 13. 
LN payeoGe. 14. nopevy. 15. yryvopeba. 16. un atoKpivov. 

1. We become. 2. They fight. 3. You (s) walk. 4. He replies. 5. You 
(pl) come. 6. They journey. 7. He fights. 8. Don’t reply (pl). 9. We 
come. 10. He is born. 11. Fight! (s). 12. She journeys. 13. You (s) 
go. 14. They go. 15. They become. 16. It happens. 


Prepositions 


5c What with all this coming and going we had better find out 
how we come and go to and from places. Record therefore the 
prepositions ‘to’ (and ‘into’) and ‘from’ (and ‘out of): 


Tpos ‘to’, ‘towards’, e.g. Mpoc thv ynv ‘to, towards the land’ 
eig ‘into’, e.g. cig tThv G6aAattav ‘into the sea’ 
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Note: mpoc and eic are followed by nouns in the accusative case. 


ano, an aq’ (away) from’, e.g. &m0 THs YN (away) from the 
land’, &m’ adtov ‘from him’, Kg’ TepooaA np ‘from Jerusalem’ 

ex, € ‘out of, e.g. Ex THG OaAattNG¢ ‘out of the sea’, €E adtns¢ 
‘out of her’ 


Note: &o and &é« are followed by nouns in some other case we 
have not met yet. Ssh, don’t tell anyone, but it’s called the 
genitive case. On the other hand, what does it matter? These 
prepositions could be followed by the suit case, book case or 
pyjama case for all you care. You know what the prepositions 
mean. That is all that counts for the moment. 

Just to prove it, you have already met €v ‘in’. This, in fact, is 
followed by the, er, um, nut case, but you have not blenched, 
turned pale and fled to take up Integrated Sociopathological 
Studies when you have met it. €v t@ ew means ‘in [the] God’. 
t® Oew is the (cough) nut case. Big deal. 

Hint: it is the dative case, actually. This has nothing to do 
with dates. 

At some stage, of course, we shall have to learn about these 
various sorry cases properly, but not at the moment. The great 
advantage of meeting them in this way is that you can get used 
to the forms early on without it mattering much. You can say to 
yourself ‘Well, strike me pink, €v is followed by the dative, so the 
dative of 6 is to and the dative of Oeog is Oem, whatever that 
may actually mean, but is it not simply fascinating, who would 
have thought it’ (etc. etc.). So when you have to grapple with the 
cases properly, you will be able to fall weeping on their shoul- 
ders and greet them like lost friends. 

This also is a fantastically advanced educational technique 
rediscovered, year after year, by brilliant educational theorists. 


Vocabulary 


Record 

6 &yyeA-06 ‘the angel’ (evangelist) ‘messenger’ 
avdt-n ‘she’ (‘her’) 

avt-0¢ ‘he’ (‘him’) (autistic) 

0 1aOnNtT-N¢ ‘student, disciple’ (maths) 
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© oik-og ‘house, home’ (eco-logy, -nomy) 
1 NOA-tc ‘city, city-state’ (politics). 


Exercise 2 


Note: there are many names of biblical towns and people here. 
Work them out. 

Translate: 1. ti Aeyer Mpog Tove padntac; 2. wn Epyov EK TNS 
TOAEWS TPOG TOV OikoV. 3. MOV EicLV Oi &yyEAOL; 4. ot &yyEAoL 
YLYVOOKOVOLV OTL O Inoovs yiyvetar év BnOdAeep. 5. éimé pot, 
GPX TOPEVOVTAt ol LAONTAL &Mo tHG TaAAaias Mpos THY MOALV; 
6.0 8 Inoovg a&moxpietat mpog tovg WaOntAS. 7. adTOS AEyer 
TMPOS ADTHV. 8. uN Epxyecbe Ato Tov oikov Eic tTHv TaAarav. 9. 
MOpPEvESVE GTO THG BAAATTNS MPO THY MOALV Ka EK TIS 
TOAEWS Eic TOV OiKoV! 10. Aeyel SE Mpos ToVG LAOnTAS 6 IncoVSG 
KQL OMOKPLVETAL. 


Translate (mostly from the bible): 1. [0] Iaong nopevetar mo 
tc Taaurarac, €x [ty] moAemg NaCapns, cic thv lovdaiav cic 
[tnv] mod [of] Aaved...BnOAcey. 2. 0 ayyedog TaBpina 
EPXETAL AMO Tov Oeov eicg MoArv... NaCapnd. 3. 7} Maprop 
TMOPEVvETAL Ei¢ MOALV [of] Tovda Kai épxetar cic tov oiKov [of 
Zacharias]. 4. yryv@oKoyev Ott 6 Xptotos éotiv Ev [ty] MoAEr 
[of] Aves. 5. 6 Incovg pevet ev TepooaAnu. 6. Epyovtar &mo 
tov ‘Hp@dov eic tov oikov Kai Opwot tov Incovv. 7. 6 Toone 
Kar Mapiap, topevovtar ano Aiyvntov eig ynv Topani. 8. 
MOPEVETAL O Inoove ato tg Tada cig tov lopdSavnv mpoc 
TOV Imavny. 9. Tov ei Ov; eit Ev "AOnvais Ey@. TopEevopLar yap 
&«k Kopiv@ov mpoc EvBoiav. 10. 6 yap Maviocg mopevetar amo 
Ka1oapiasg mpocg thv ItaAiav, kar épxyetar cig Mvppa (Myra) 
KQL Tpog Kvisov kor Kpntnv Kat cig MeArtnv. 


The Greek world 
The Greek polis 
Man, said Aristotle, is a moAitiKov Cwov — not ‘political animal’ 
but ‘an animal living in a moAtc’. The polis (pl. poleis) is the 
‘city-state’, the most characteristic form of ancient Greek urban 
community. 
Ancient Greece, it must be stressed, was not a nation-state: 
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indeed, it was hardly a political entity at all. Ancient Greece was 
simply a place where ancient Greek speakers lived. It was the 
small, individual, independent, self-contained, homogeneous, 
autonomous polis — Athens, Sparta, Thebes, Corinth, etc. — with 
its own institutions, laws, rituals, customs and coinages, and 
often at war with its neighbouring poleis, that was the focus of 
a Greek’s loyalty. Polis would ally with polis for a variety of 
reasons, of course, but at no time did all Greek poleis sink their 
differences and engage in communal action as ‘the Greek nation’ 
(the closest they came to that was during the wars against the 
invading Persians in 490-479 BC). 

The development of the polis system can be traced to the 8th 
century BC. Homer gives indications of knowing what it was, 
and at that time both small sites and archaeological sites in the 
countryside become few and far between. Greeks are moving to 
live in or near the city — a secure, walled city too. 

A polis typically controlled a chunk of surrounding agricul- 
tural land (Athens and Sparta had very large chunks), but it was 
the city that was the political and economic focus. If it was 
located by the sea — and many were — it developed trade inter- 
ests, and many sent out colonies, small replicas of themselves, 
to nourish useful connections elsewhere in the Mediterranean, 
east to the coast of modern Turkey and the Black Sea, south to 
Africa and Egypt, and west to southern Italy, Sicily, France and 
Spain — like frogs around a pond, as Plato says. By the 6th 
century BC, Greeks were everywhere — as we can see from 
Greeks ruins which pop up in the most unlikely places. 

It was in this context that democracy was invented. 


Wordplay 
The language of politics 


Greeks may not have been political animals, but theirs was 
certainly a political language, and English derives a vast range 
of political vocabulary from it. Greek kpatem ‘T rule, hold sway 
over’ gives us all the ‘“-cracy/-crat’ words — rule of the Snpos 
(‘people’), of the dxA0c¢ (‘mob’), of the apiotot (‘best’), of those 
with mAovtog (‘wealth’), of Oeoc (‘God’), of adt-og (‘oneself’). 
Likewise Greek c&pxo ‘I rule, hold office’ gives the very com- 
mon ‘-archy/arch’ stem, e.g. rule of the jLovoc (alone, single’), of 
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the oAryot (‘few’), of the iepog (‘holy’), of the pntnp (‘mother’) and 
of no one. The Greek prefix &(v) has a negating force — so 
&vapx1o, ‘anarchy’, means no rule at all. Then there are all the 
arch-people: bishops, priests and so on. 

NOAtc ‘city-state’ gives us ‘politics’ and its cognates, and e.g. 
metropolitan, the ‘mother city (untpomoAtc). topavvos did not 
necessarily mean anything worse than ‘Prime Minister’ (de- 
pending on which Prime Minister you meant, of course) — it was 
used of a sole leader who came to power with others’ backing — 
but gradually developed more sinister overtones. voj.oc means 
‘law — the rule of law so vital to any democracy — and all our 
‘nomy’ words derive from it: the laws controlling the oixoc 
(‘household’), the yaotnp (‘stomach’), the cotpa (‘stars’), etc. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. You go/Go! 2. He fights. 3. They become. 4. Journey! 5. You 
reply. 6. I fight. 7. He becomes. 8. They go. 9. We reply. 10. He 
journeys. 11. He goes. 12. They reply. 13. Don’t fight! 14. You 
walk. 15 We are made. 16. Don’t reply! 

1. yuyvopeba. 2. paxyovtor. 3. mopevn. 4. c&moKpivetar. 5. 
épxeode. 6. mMopevovtat. 7. paxetar. 8. un &moKpivEedbe. 9. 
Epxoweda. 10. yryvetar. 11. payov. 12. mopevetar. 13. épyn. 14. 
épxovtar. 15. yryvovtat. 16. yuryveta. 

Exercise 2 

1. What does he say to the disciples? 2. Don’t go out of the city 
towards the house. 3. Where are the angels? 4. The angels know 
that Jesus is being born in Bethlehem. 5. Tell me, are the 
disciples walking from Galilee towards the city? 6. And/but 
Jesus answers [to] the disciples. 7. He speaks to her. 8. Don’t go 
from the house into Galilee. 9. Journey from the sea towards the 
city and out of the city into the house! 10. And/but Jesus speaks 
to the disciples and answers. 

1. Joseph journeys from Galilee out of the city Nazareth, into 
Judaea into the city of David...Bethlehem. 2. The angel Gabriel 
comes from God into the city Nazareth. 3. Mary travels to the 
city [of] Judah and comes into the house of Zacharias. 4. We 
know that the Christ is in the city of David. 5. Jesus waits in 
Jerusalem. 6. They come from Herod into the house and see 
Jesus. 7. Joseph and Mary travel from Egypt into the land 
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Israel. 8. Jesus travels from Galilee into Jordan towards John. 
9. Where are you? I am in Athens. For I am travelling from 
Corinth to Euboea. 10. For Paul journeys from Caesarea to- 
wards Italy and goes into Myra and towards Cnidus and Crete 
and into Malta. 


Afore ye go 


Make certain you know by heart: 

e The indicative and imperative forms of épyouo (5a-b) 
e The four prepositions mpoc, ic, &mo and éx 

e The twelve new words in the vocabulary sections 
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Middling participles 


6a In 3c we met the participle forms of - verbs. They ended in 
-OV, e.g. &yaMwv ‘loving’. Stick 6 in front, and you got ‘the one 
-ing, the one who -s’, e.g. 0 @yanwv ‘the one loving’, ‘the one who 
loves’. 

Now we can experience the unspeakable thrill of meeting the 
participle forms of -o.a1 verbs. Hold tight and peer closely at the 
following: 


EPX-OWEVOG ‘coming/going’ 
TOpev-opevog ‘travelling’ 
[OX -OLEVOG ‘fighting’ 


Your conclusion? Right! With -opo1 verbs, the participle is 
formed by slyly changing -opat to -owevog. Tricky, or what? 

And as we would expect, add 6 and you get ‘the one -ing’, ‘the 
one who -s’, e.g. 0 épxopevosg ‘the one who comes/goes’, 6 
TOPEVOLEVOG ‘the one who travels’, ‘the traveller’. 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. 2y@ ev mMopevopevos Eig THY MOAI LAXOLAL, OD 
de EpxopEevos Ano THs BaAattINSG pEvEIc. 2. &MOKpLVOWEVOS 6 
Incovug Aeyer mpog tovg Wadntas. 3. 6 pAXOUWEVOS KAKOS ODK 
BOTLV GAA’ cyaBos. 4. Eimé Lol, Tic EotIV 6 EpxopEvos EK TIS 
Barattng; 5. ti Aeyer O WAOHtHG; 6 pAONTIS Aeyet Ott 6 Incove 
soTLV 0 EPXouEvos. 6. apa 6 HAaXOPLEVOS VIKA Tovs PapBapovs; 
7. EPXOLEVOS MPOS THY YHV LN WAxXov! 8. &yaBosg YLyVOLEVOS LH 
ylyvov Kakoc! 
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Gender-bending 


6b Observe now something of extreme usefulness, which adds 
a whole sheaf of new arrows to our quiver with almost no effort 
whatsoever. 

Recall our old friend Def Art, the word meaning ‘the’ and 
declining: 


MSE SN 
Announcing subject, singular: 6 126 
Announcing subject, plural: Ol 220k “te 
Announcing object, singular: tov tnv To 
Announcing object, plural: TOVG TAG TH 


We have seen that 6 + participle means ‘the one -ing’, ‘the one 
who -s’ (8c). Now it can be told: 6 and his cronies oi Tov tov¢ are 
all masculine in gender — they are blokes. So 6 épxopievog means 
in fact ‘the [bloke] coming/going’. 

This is obviously an outrage. Blokes don’t come or go. They 
sit at home cradling a lager asleep in front of the telly. Only 
women have the intelligence and wit to come and go. Thus: j 
épxouevny ‘the [female] coming/going’, ‘the female who comes/ 
goes’. 

But 6 and } mark subject singular: what if there are lots of 
them going? Or what if they are not subjects, but objects? Good 
old Def Art will tell you, bless his little cotton socks, e.g. 


OPM Tac Epxopwevas ‘I see the ones (feminine, p/) coming’, ‘I see 
the women who come’ 

Opw tovg Epxopevous ‘I see the ones (masculine, p/) coming’, 
‘I see the men who come’ 

VLK® THY LaXOLEVNV ‘I conquer the one (feminine, s) fighting’, 
‘T conquer the woman who fights/fighting woman’ 

VLK@ TOV LaxXoLEVoV ‘T conquer the fighting man’ 

Ol HAXOLEVOL viKwO1 pe ‘the fighting men conquer me’ 

Oi LAXOLEVAL OPHOLV NAG ‘the fighting women see us’ 


You will appreciate the fiendish cunning of it all. Def Art + 
participle means ‘the one -ing’, ‘the -er’ and Def Art will tell you 
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whether you are talking of chaps or gels, singular or plural, 
subject or object. 

What you have to do is keep an eye open for the word after 
Def Art and look for the give-away verb-stem + some form of 
-OLLEVOG. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 1. ob YLYV@OKOHEY TOG TOPE VOLEVO.G: od Yap Eyyvs 
(near) eiolv. 2. ai G-MOKPLVOHE VOL Aeyouow MPG TOG Hadntac. 
3. OPA TOVG TMOPEVOHLEVOUG gig TOV OiKOV' Oi Yap Eic TOV OiKOV 
Topevopevor eyyvg eiowv. 4. apa ai HOXOHEVOL HUGOVEL TOVG 
TMOPEVOHEVOUG MPOG TNIV nOMw; 5.7 EpXoHevn GO THS ToAEWs 
odxX OPA Tov EPXo"EVOV £ig TV TMOALV. 6. Eine LOL, Mov EoTLV O 
HAONTHS O Mopevopevos eig THY TOALV; Od Yap dpapEV Tov 
TOPEVOHEVOV. 7. UN AYE TPOG TOVG YLYVOLEVOVS KaKONUG. 8. LN 
MLOTEVETE Eig TOE Mpoc (‘against’) tov Geov LAXOLEVOUG. 


Active participles 


6e You will be even more stunned to learn that this trick also 
applies to active verbs like cyarta, Evo, TAVM, PLAEW and so 
on. We have already met e.g. 6 &yamwv ‘the one loving/who 
loves’ but now that we know such a lover is masculine, singular, 
subject, we are immediately banging the table demanding to 
know what we must do if we want to talk about (say) ‘those-who- 
love’, feminine, plural, object. 
Cast therefore a beady eye over the following: 


6 pLev-ov dpa pe ‘the one (male) waiting sees me’ 
OP® TOV HLEV-OVT-O ‘I see the one (male) waiting’ 

Op® TOVS HEV-ovt-a¢ ‘I see the ones (males) waiting’ 

T) HEV-0v0-a Opa pe ‘The one (female) waiting sees me’ 
OP® THV LEV-OVC-AV ‘I see the one (female) waiting’ 
OP® TAG [LEV-OVG-AG ‘T see the ones (females) waiting’ 


See? The male participle stem changes from -wv to -ovt-; the 
female participle stem ends in -ovo-. The following chart orders 
all this: 
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M F 
Nom. s fo) TAV-WV n TAV-OVOM 
Nom.pl ot mav-ovteg ai nav-ovoal 
Acc. s TOV TAV-OVIa THV TAV-OVOAV 
Acc. pl TOVG MAV-OVTAG TAG TMAV-OVOHC 


The rule is still to hang on to Def Art and let him tell you what 
you are dealing with (subject/object, s/pl, m/f). But it is also 
useful to see how active verbs form their participles (very differ- 
ent from middle verbs). Let me re-emphasise: 


Active participle masculine: stem mav- + -ovt- 
Active participle feminine: stem mav- + -ov0- 


Participles with contractions 


6d Contract verbs will, naturally, play their contract tricks. 
But they follow rules already established at 3b and 4b. Thus: 


Active participle masculine: stem @yana- + -ovt- = &YaN-Wvt- 
Active participle feminine: stem cyama- + -ovo- = wyan-wo- 


Active participle masculine: stem @iA€- + -oVT- = @lA-OvVT- 
Active participle feminine: stem @iA&€- + -ov0- = M1A-000- 


6e In summary: 


G) Watch our for Def Art + verb-stem 

(ii) Check the verb stem is followed by either some form of 
-lWevoc (middle verbs) or -ovt -Wvt -ovVT or -OV6 -WO 
(active verbs) 

(ii) Then you know you are dealing with a participle, ‘the 
one -ing, the one who -s, the -er’. 


Exercise 3 


Translate the following and say whether they are subject/object, 
s/pl, m/f. 

Observe: Def Art has cruelly been omitted! So you must get 
your answer by using the charts above and paying attention to 
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the verb forms (see also Grammatical Summary 21-23). Re- 
member that, with Def Art omitted, these participles will mean 
simply ‘ing’, not ‘the one -ing’. 

E.g. Tavovtas ‘stopping, object, pl, m’: 


HEVOVGAS, MLAODVTES, MLOTEVOVTA, MoLOvoaV, GdiKODVTH, 
CKOVOVOAG, YPAPOVTEG, EXOVOAV, VIKMOAL, LLOOVVTAC. 


Mind bender, what? See how one misses dear old Def Art. Good 
for the brain, though. Now treat yourself to a well-deserved 
piece of fish, get the synapses throbbing, and do this next 
exercise, being very specific about men and women: 


Exercise 4 


Translate: 1. tig yryv@OKEL TOG EV TH MOAEL LEVOVTAG; 2. DWELG 
HEV MlAelte Tac KdiKOVOaG, NEIG Se pLLIOODHEV. 3. dpa ot 
EXOVTEG THY Conv wyamwoL Tov GEov; 4. ai Soroyovonr ti 6 
OE0c Kyarn éot THv Conv ExovoLv. 5. MOAAOL eiow ot PAdnTAL 
ol MOTEVOVTEG OTL O Inoovg KvpLoOg (Lord) éotiv. 6. LIOM TOG 
Gdikovvtasg thy SnwoKpatiav. 7. oi EAAnVEes viKWOL TOUG 
OLOAOYOUVTAG OT1 BapBapot eioiv. 8. od MLAODHEV TAG 
HIGOVOAS THV TOALV. 9. EiME [LOL, APA HLLGELG TOVS THV GANBELaAV 
HLioovvtac; 10. Ti moLetc; Ti Aeyetc; uN AEye OTL Oi TOVSG AOYOUG 
GKOVOVTES OD TLOTEVOVOLV. 


The Greek world 
From monarchy to democracy 


Greek democracy is an extraordinary concept. One is tempted to 
say that only ancient Greeks, living in proudly autonomous and 
fairly small city-states, with their strong sense of independence 
and love of open debate, could have invented it and made it work. 

One can broadly trace the development of Greek political life 
from Homeric times to 508 BC when the Athenian Cleisthenes 
made the democratic breakthrough. Homer’s world seems to be 
one of monarchs, either hereditary or appointed, supported by 
councils of nobles and some sort of assembly of citizens sum- 
moned when necessary. But wealthy, land-owning aristocratic 
families, using their financial and military muscle (only they 
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could afford armour and horses), then seem to have absorbed the 
offices of state (apxovtec, archons or rulers, was the title of these 
office-bearers), producing aristocracies; and tyrannies arose 
when enough of the wealthy (usually those not at the centre of 
power) saw fit to support an individual and impose him upon the 
fledgling toA1¢. Hesiod’s world is one of aristocratic rule. 

But the world was changing, and the development in the 7th 
century BC of hoplite-fighting seems to have been at the root of 
a major social change. Hoplite tactics required co-operation 
between large numbers of warriors attacking en masse, keeping 
the line straight and firm and working as a military unit. 
Consequently the security of the moAic was no longer in the 
hands of the wealthy few, but those who could afford hoplite- 
armour — the middle classes, if you like. Aristocratic rule became 
less and less tenable as commoners demanded their say (though 
aristocrats were not about to give up without a fight). At the 
heart of the solution to the resulting political, social and eco- 
nomic tensions was the development of the concept of a people’s 
assembly and court. Though probably restricted to the middle 
classes in the first instance, this development is of the highest 
importance (it was associated in Athens with the reformer Solon 
in 594 BC). The idea that the people should stand in judgement 
is at the very heart of Greek democracy. 


Wordplay 
Beginnings and endings 


Prefixes and suffixes are the unsung heroes of language. Take 
the prefix &(v)- that we saw in &v-apy1a, indicating negation — 
‘no-rule’. It occurs all over the place in English — in atom (Gtowoc 
‘not to be cut’), anaesthetic (cf. aio@norc ‘feeling, perception’), 
asphalt (aopaAng ‘non-slip/fail’), agnostic («yvoew ‘I do not 
know’), and so on. Consider the Greek word for ‘truth’, &An@era. 
The An6n root is connected with forgetfulness, cf. the river Lethe 
in the underworld, where souls of the dead (according to Plato) 
drank before returning to life in order to forget what they had 
seen. The truth is something you do not forget. 

Look at the effect of two Greek suffixes -tn¢ and -110 on a word 
like movew ‘I make, do’. The suffix -tn¢ = the English suffix ‘-er’, 
so a Mountng is a ‘mak-er/do-er’ (or poet). The suffix -10 indicates 
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‘something -ed’, so a Tone is ‘something made/done’ (or poem). 
Ypapw means ‘I write, draw’; ypappo means ‘something written 
or drawn, a letter, painting’ (so ‘grammar’ is to do with what is 
written). Kpiv@ means ‘I decide’: a kpitn¢ is an arbitrator, judge 
(hence ‘critic’). mpatt@ also means ‘T do, fare’: a Tpayya is a 
deed, fact, matter, business, concern (cf. pragmatic). 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. I, travelling into the city, fight, but you, coming from the sea, 
wait. 2. Replying, Jesus speaks to the disciples. 3. The fighter is 
not cowardly but brave. 4. Tell me, who is the person coming 
from the sea? 5. What does the disciple say? The disciple says 
that Jesus is one who is coming. 6. Does the fighter conquer the 
non-Greeks? 7. Coming to the land do not fight! 8. Becoming 
brave, do not become a coward! 

Exercise 2 

1. We do not recognise the travelling women: for they are not 
near. 2. The replying women speak to the disciples. 3. See the 
men travelling into the house: for those travelling into the house 
are near. 4. Do the fighting women hate the men travelling to 
the city? 5. The woman coming from the city does not see the 
man going into the city. 6. Tell me, where is the disciple who is 
travelling into the city? For we do not see the traveller. 7. Do not 
speak to those who are becoming evil. 8. Do not trust in those 
who fight against God. 

Exercise 3 

Waiting, object, pl, f; loving, subject, p/, m; trusting, object, s, m; 
making/doing, object, s, f; wronging, object, s,m; hearing, object, 
pl, f; writing, subject, p/, m; having, object, s, f; conquering, 
subject, pl, f; hating, object, pl, m. 

Exercise 4 

1. Who recognises the men staying in the city? 2. You love the 
women who do wrong, but we hate [them]. 3. Do the men who 
have life love God? 4. The women agreeing that God is love have 
life. 5. Many are the disciples who trust that Jesus is lord. 6. I 
hate the men who harm democracy. 7. The Greeks conquer those 
men admitting that they are non-Greeks. 8. We do not like the 
women who hate the city. 9. Tell me, do you hate the men who 
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hate the truth? 10. What are you doing? What are you saying? 
Do not say that the men who hear the words do not have faith. 


Afore ye go 


Since participles are very common indeed in Greek, it is impor- 

tant that you feel confident about the formation and meaning of: 

e The full range of middle participles (-opev-o¢), at 6a-b 

e The full range of active participles, on the masculine pattern 
TOV-WV TAV-OVT-, the feminine pattern Tav-0v0-, at 6e-d 
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From here to infinitive 


Ja What a wonderful thing it is when you're having fun. Now 
take a swift peep at the following fantastically difficult new 
fixed forms (they never change), known as ‘infinitives’: 


Active infinitive: mav-e1v ‘to stop’ 
Middle infinitive: &épy-e08a1 ‘to go’ 


Killer, or what? Yes, I know you're keen to know what the 
contract forms are, so here they are: 


ViKa-0 becomes vik-av ‘to conquer’ 
lAe-W becomes, er, id-erv ‘to love’. 


Note also the irregular infin. of eit ‘I am’: eivan ‘to be’ 


Exercise 1 


Translate the following infinitives: yryveo8o1, yiyvwoKetv, 
dike, ExErv, eivor, waxec8a1, Opav, Mopevecbar, [0EeLV, 
OWOAOYELV, GKOVELV. 

Construct and translate the infinitives of: ypaow, peva, Aeyo, 
GATOKPLVOLAL, MOLE, E111. 


Verbs with the infinitive 


7b Record the following: 5e1 and ypn ‘it is necessary for X 
(acc.) to, X (acc.) must’, doxew ‘I seem’ (carrying the idea of 
having a reputation), BovAopat ‘I wish, want’ (carrying the idea 
of planning), €6eA@ or 8eA@ ‘I wish, want’, paivoyct ‘I seem, 
appear’, ovv ‘therefore’ (second word in a sentence, like yap). 
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Notes 

e all these verbs are followed by an infinitive, as in English: ‘it 
is necessary to...’, ‘I seem to...’, ‘I wish to...’, ‘I appear to..’. 

e del and ypn put the person who ‘must’ in the accusative case, 
e.g. dei pre waxeoOa ‘it is necessary for me (acc.) to fight’, or 
‘T must (to) fight’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 1. ti odv dei pe Toletv; od Yap yLyVvMoK@. 2. cpa 
BovAowar pabntns yryvec8a1; 3. Ti odv BEAEIG YpagELV KOL 
Aeyerv; cimé Lor. 4. Dpers pev Aeyete, Set de Nas amoKpivecda. 
5. Ot Got KAKOL EivaL PALVOVTAL Od Yap SoKOvOL BEAELV NLA 
ourery. 6. ti odv yryvecOar eBeAeIc; EbeAW WAONTHS yryvecbat 
KQL ExELv THY Conv. 7. xpN TovG MopevopEvos cic THV TOALV 
Epxeodar. 8. Tov EV TH MOAEL HEVOVTAG HAxECBar Ser. 9. 
yoaupete, @ EAAnves’ das pev pn Aeyetv, Nas Se GkovEtv THV 
pLaptvpiav. 10. tovg Mpog THv ynV EPyowEvos Set peverv Ev TH 
ToAer. 11. BovAovtar ot PapBapor payeoOat KaL ViKaV TOUG 
‘EAAnvac: KaKou yap eioiv. 12. ti odv BovAn morerv; BovAopat 
TOPEVEDOAL TPOG THY GBAAATTAYV KO Opa. 13. dei We TOV AOYOV 
AEYELV KOL AMoKpivecbar TpoGg tovg EAAnvac. 14. pn odv 
BovAov KaKoG ylyvec8ar GAA’ cyaBoc. 15. Aeschylus’ Seven 
against Thebes (said of the Theban hero Amphiaraus): 

od yap doKketv Gpiotos (best) GAA’ eivon Bede. 


Ze We have already met one irregular verb — the verb ‘to be’. 
Here is another one, also tremendously common: 


Present indicative oida ‘I know’ 


ls oida ‘T know’ 

2s oi08a or oida¢ ‘you know’ 

8s oide(v) ‘he, she, it knows’ 
Ipl iopev or oidapev ‘we know’ 

2pl_ iote or oidate ‘you know’ 


3pl ioaor(v) or oidaci(v) ‘they know’ 
Infinitive: eidevan ‘to know’ 
Participle (m) eidws (eid0t-), (f) cidvi-o ‘knowing’ 
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Vocabulary 


Record: 6 &vnp (&vdp-) ‘the man’ (android); ) yovn (yovatk-) 
‘the woman’ (gynaecology); oddev ‘nothing’. 


Exercise 3 


Translate: eidevar, iopev, oidac, oi08a, oidate, ioamorv, oide, 
oidapev, oida, iote; (give two answers where possible for the 
following) I know, we know, they know, you (s) know, he knows, 
to know. 

Translate: 1. obK oi3a Tig EoTIV O &vNpP’ MaLvEeTa yap 6 &vnp 
BapBapos eivar Kai ody EAAnV. 2. ai yovaikes, Topevopwevar 
MPOG THY NOALV, ODK ioaol TOV Eiolv. 3.6 odbV LaKpaTG, Eidw> 
Ott OvdEV OideV, AEyel OT1 ODSEV OideV. 4. O' A&VdpEg ap’ CidaOor 
tl YPN Morerv; 5. @ yovaiKec, ap iote ti BovAeoGe Aeyetv; 6. 0 
Gvnp ovdK olde Ti AEyer’ oddev yap Aeyel. 7. TOUS avdpac Set 
marvecbar eidevar Ti MoLOvOLV, GAA’ ai yoVatKEs ioaoLV OTL 
obdev oidaciv. 8. @ avdpEec, iopEV OTL NAS YPN ViKAV TOVG 
‘EAAnvac odk odv det Nas pEvetv, GAAM Topevobar mo THS 
OAAAGONS TPOG THY MOALV. 9. nN Aeye Ot OddEV Eidevat SoKEtG, 
® LwoKpatec. 10. det odv thv yovarka Aeyerv Ti dei Moet KAL 
Aeyelv: od yap Soxel O &vnp eidevan. 


Sophocles’ Philoctetes and Aristophanes’ Frogs 
Vocabulary 


detv-og ‘terrible, awful, awesome’; éEom100e ‘behind’; iO. ‘come 
along’; ‘go! run!’; vov ‘well then’; 0 mac (1016-) ‘child, boy, slave’ 
(O child’ = ® ma); mama(1) ‘ouch!’; tpooGev ‘in front’; mw<; ‘how?’; 
TO TEKV-OV ‘son, boy’. 


Philoctetes wants to be rescued from the island where he has 
been stranded but has a painful foot. Here he bursts out scream- 
ing in agony and fears this will prevent young Neoptolemos from 
saving him: 


@IAOKTHTHE: & & & &. 
NEOIITOAEMOzd: ti éottv; 
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OIA: oddev dServov. GA 16’, @ TEKVOV. 
(Neoptolemos enquires about the problem but Philoctetes does 
not really want to talk about it. Then:) 
OIA: Tamar 
ATOAAMOALMOALL TOTO MOLTO TATOO TOTO 
(‘Why this screaming?’ enquires Neoptomelos) 
OIA: 0168’, ® TEKvVoV; 
NEO: tt €ot1v; 
OIA: 0108, @ ma; 
NEO: ti oot (= [is] up 
with you?); 
odK o1da. BIA: THs ODK 01080; NaNNANANTATAL. 


Here from the comic poet Aristophanes’ Frogs, the god Dionysus 
has gone down to the underworld with his (human) slave Xan- 
thias, and is absolutely terrified at the prospect of all the mon- 
sters down there. Xanthias suddenly hears a noise and the 
cowardly Dionysus asks: 


AIONYZOZ: nov Tov ‘otv; EANOIAL; cEomobev. AIO: Eom’ i61. 
EAN: GAN’ Eotiv Ev to TpOOOE. AIO: mpoobe vov ib. 


The Greek world 
Greek democracy 


The Athenian Cleisthenes, who invented democracy in 508 BC, 
was an aristocrat, a member of the Alemaeonid family (of which 
Pericles, later, was a member too). Whatever the fledgling de- 
mocracy looked like in 508 BC (and it is difficult to be sure), it is 
unlikely that Cleisthenes could have envisaged what it would 
become under Pericles in the 5th century BC and how it would 
further develop in the 4th century BC. But the final result was 
that, for the first and last time in the West, power to control 
the direction of their own world resided in the hands of all 
male citizens over the age of eighteen, irrespective of wealth 
or birth. 

In the fully developed democracy, citizens met regularly 
about every nine days in the €xxAno.w (Assembly, cf. ecclesias- 
tical) to take all the decisions that our ‘democratic’ parliament 
takes today without any reference to us whatsoever. The 
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éxkAnoum was absolutely sovereign. That is one aspect of dnj10- 
KPQTLO, ‘people-power’. 

Another is the BovAn, or Council. Clearly, the €xxAno.e could 
not function if it did not have an agenda. The BovAn was a 
steering committee, consisting of five hundred citizens over 
thirty, who prepared the business of the €xxAno.w and then 
made sure its decisions were put into effect. At any time, if the 
éxKAno.a did not like what the BovAn had done, it could refer 
the matter back to it. Citizens were appointed to the BovAn 
for one year at a time, and could not be appointed more than 
twice. 

But the final aspect is the most amazing of all. Nearly all 
executive officers (whose duty it was to carry out Assembly 
orders), including members of the BovAn, were appointed for one 
year by lot from among any citizens who put themselves for- 
ward. That is real citizen power. As Aristotle said, elections are 
aristocratic (or meritocratic, as we would say) because their 
aim is to choose the best. Real democracy appoints people at 
random, by lot. 


Wordplay 
Dramatic language 


The vitality and inventiveness of the Greeks, especially the 
Athenians, are remarkable. They established ways of looking at, 
understanding and expressing the world that have had im- 
mense influence down the ages. This shows up most clearly in 
our vocabulary which (especially from the renaissance onwards) 
has consciously drawn on the Greek language (often through 
Latin and French) to provide us with the concepts we have 
needed. 

Take drama (Greek dpaya, literally ‘something enacted’). 
Tragedy is a Greek word: tpayadia, or ‘song (@5n) to do with a 
goat (tpayoc)’. This has proved a baffling little word. Since we 
know that tragedy developed out of ritual songs praising the god 
Dionysus, it is possible that goat-sacrifices perhaps accompa- 
nied such rituals. Comedy, meanwhile, is k@u@d10, or ‘song to 
do with a revel’ (k@j10¢). 

The xopoc, or chorus, was tragedy’s all-singing, all-dancing 
‘collective’ of 12-15 members, who took on a role in tragedy 
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without being individually characterised. They danced and sang 
in the opynotpa, the large circular dancing area in front of the 
OxKTVN — no, not ‘scene’ but literally ‘tent’, coming to mean ‘stage’. 
The actors were all hypocrites (DmoxKpita1), something to do with 
DNOKPLVOLAL meaning ‘I answer’ or ‘I interpret’. At the heart of 
tragedy is the hero (pc) and the world of Greek myth (j1606), 
to which tragedy usually looks back for subject matter, but 
which it then challengingly reinterprets to present the audience 
in the 8eatpov (watching-place) with issues and debates rele- 
vant to its time. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

To become, to recognise, to wrong, to have, to be, to fight, to see, 
to travel, to hate, to agree, to hear. 

ypaey to write, every to wait, Aeyerv to say, &moKpivecba to 
reply, moetv to do, eivat to be. 

Exercise 2 

1. What therefore must I do? For I do not know. 2. Do I wish to 
become a disciple? 

3. What therefore you do wish to write and say? Tell me. 4. You 
speak, but we must reply. 5. The gods appear to be wicked. For 
they do not seem to wish to love us. 6. What therefore do you 
wish to become? I wish to become a disciple and have life. 7. 
Those travelling must go into the city. 8. Those waiting in the 
city must fight. 9. Welcome, Greeks. You must speak, but we 
must hear the evidence. 10. Those going to the land must wait 
in the city. 11. The non-Greeks wish to fight and conquer the 
Greeks. For they are evil. 12. What therefore do you wish to do? I 
wish to travel to the sea and see [it]. 13. I must speak the word and 
reply to the Greeks. 14. Do not therefore wish to become evil, but 
good. 15. For he wishes not to seem the best but to be [it]. 
Exercise 3 

To know, we know, you know, you know, you know, they know, 
he knows, we know, I know, you know; oida, oidapev/ iopev, 
oidacv ioact, oidac/ cic 8a, oide, eidevat. 

1. I do not know who the man is: for the man seems to be 
non-Greek and not Greek. 2. The women, travelling towards the 
city, do not know where they are. 3. Therefore Socrates, knowing 
that he knows nothing, says that he knows nothing. 4. Do the 
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men know what it is necessary to do? 5. Women, do you know 
what you wish to say? 6. The man does not know what he is 
saying: for he is saying nothing. 7. The men must seem to know 
what they are doing, but the women know that they know 
nothing. 8. Men, we know that we must conquer the Greeks. We 
must not therefore wait, but march from the sea to the city. 9. 
Do not say that you seem to know nothing, Socrates. 10. The 
woman must therefore say what it is necessary to do and say: 
for the man does not seem to know. 

Sophocles 

Ph: Ah ah ah ah. N: What is it? Ph: Nothing terrible. But come, 
son.... Ph: Ooooouch.... Ph: You know, son? N: What is it? Ph: 
You know, child? N: What’s up with you? I don’t know. Ph: How 
do you not know? Ooooooouch. 

Aristophanes 

D: Where, where is it? X: Behind. D: Get behind [me]. X: But it’s 
in front. D: Then get in front. 


Afore ye go 


Ensure that you know: 

e the forms and meaning of the infinitives (especially eivat ‘to 
be’), and how they are used (7a-b) 

e the forms and meanings of oida ‘I know’ (7c) 

e the eleven new words given for recording 
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Getting in the moods 


8a Wecould, if you like, go into long discussions of Verbs In The 
Subjunctive Mood. We could say that the indicative mood says 
something is the case; the imperative mood that something 
must be the case; and the subjunctive mood that something 
might be the case, but we are not terribly certain. 

But hey, life is short. All that needs to be said for our purposes 
is that, in Greek, verbs hop keenly into the subjunctive mood in 
some situations, often when English is using ‘may’ or ‘might’. 

Direct, therefore, the beams of ratiocination emanating from 
the brain via the oracular orbs at the following clauses: 


EnV Tig Aeyn ‘if (av) someone may say/says’ 
iva tig Aeyn ‘in order that (iva) someone may say’ 
Og &v Aeyn ‘whoever (0¢ &v) may say/says’ 


8b You will at once observe that indicative eye ‘he says’ has 
become subjunctive Aeyn ‘he may say/says’. So far, so boring. 

Much more interesting are the introductory little formulas: 
€av tic ‘if someone’, iva tic ‘in order that someone’ and 6c &v 
‘whoever’. These are important. €av, iva, and &v are markers, 
waving tiny flags that proclaim ‘Oi, look out, subjunctives 
about’. 

Record these formulas, especially as tic here means not 
‘who?’ but ‘someone’. Note the lack of accent. As we know, tic 
meaning ‘who?’ appears with an accent (p/ tivec). Reckon now 
with tic meaning ‘someone’. 

Of course, €av or iva could be followed not by t1c but by e.g. 
ZaxKpatns. In that case, translate ‘if Socrates’ or ‘in order that 
Socrates’. Or it might be followed by a subject in the verb, e.g. 
iva ypagre ‘in order that you may write’. It is just that éav tic 
‘if someone’ is very common. 
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8c For the record, here are the subjunctive forms of active and 
middle verbs. As you stare glassy-eyed at them, you will notice 
one very cheering feature: they are identical to the indicative 
forms in every way, except that the main vowel is lengthened. 


Thus: 


Present subjunctive active 1av-@ ‘I stop’ 


Is nav-W 

2s = TOAV-NC 

8s TAV-N 

Ipl Tav-MpLEV 
2pl Tmav-nte 
8pl TAaVv-WoL(v) 


‘T (may) stop’ 

‘you (s) (may) stop’ 

‘he, she, it may stop/stops’ 
‘we (may) stop’ 

‘you (pl) (may) stop’ 

‘they (may) stop’ 


Present subjunctive middle épy-o.m ‘I go’ 


ls epx-opar 
2s €px- 
38s = EpX-NTAL 


Ipl épx-wpeda 
Qpl epy-nov_e 
3pl epx-Wvtar 


‘T (may) go’ 

‘you (s) (may) go’ 

‘he, she, it may go/goes’ 
‘we (may) go’ 

‘you (pl) (may) go’ 

‘they (may) go’ 


Present subjunctive ci ‘I may be/am’ 


Ils @ 

2s iG 

3s 1 

Ipl apev 
Qpl Ate 
3pl aor(v) 


Notes 


‘T may be, I am’ 

‘you (s) may be, are’ 
‘he, she, it may be, is’ 
‘we may be, are’ 

‘you (pl) may be, are’ 
‘they may be, are’ 


e The subjunctive of ei is identical to the endings of the active 


subjunctive! 


e Forthe record, the subjunctive of oida ‘I know’ is ci5-, ei5-n¢, 


eid-7 etc. 


e There are no infinitives or participles (phew). 
e We have met the Greek for ‘no(t)’ many times — 00, o0K, ody1. 
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But pn is used when the verb is subjunctive, e.g. €av yn 
épxnobee ‘if you do not come’. 
But the important thing is to remember the meanings of the 
very common introductory formulas éav, iva, and 6¢ cv. See one 
of those, say ‘Bingo, here comes a verb in the jolly old subjunc., 
easy peasy’, identify the person, and gallop on chortling merrily. 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. éav tic épxntar. 2. iva pn pev@pev. 3. O¢ av 
ypaon. 4. av pn Mopevmpeba. 5. gav tic ypagn. 6. O¢ av 
TioTEvy. 7. iva pn eidyc. 8. €av yryvnoee. 9. av yryvwoKnNte. 
10. iva tc. 11. d¢ &V pH PaxNtaAL. 12. tic EoT1; 13. iva tI H. 14. 
&KV Tig HN MotEvT. 15. iva parvovtar. 16. €xv wn SoKmpev. 


The genitive case 


8d What joy! A shiny new case! And just in time for the 
AwayDay Weekend Break Offer Horror! 

We have already met the nominative case (in which you pack 
your subjects) and the accusative case (in which you pack your 
objects). In the genitive case, you pack your belongings and 
possessions. This is a pathetic pun. I explain. 

If you see a word in the genitive case, you should preface it 
with the word ‘of. Peer lugubriously at the following examples: 


6 viog TOV GeE-ov ‘the son OF [the] God’ 

6 viog tov Ilatp-o¢ ‘the son OF the Father’ 

oi Aoyot tTH¢ yvvaiK-o¢ ‘the words OF the woman’ 
6 Aoyos tH¢ Cw-n¢ ‘the word OF [the] life’ 

Ol Aoyol TaV Yvva1K-wv ‘the words OF the women’ 
Ol ViOL THV TATEP-wVv ‘the sons OF the fathers’ 


8e Er, that’s it. You will now have observed that in the genitive 
case Def Art appears as: 


tov (m) and t1¢ (f) in the singular 
tv in the plural 
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See, therefore, tov, ty¢ or twv, write ‘of the whatever-it-is’ and 
away you go cackling hideously. 

Incidentally, you can now see why you take down your geni- 
tive case when you are dealing with belongings and possessions. 
‘The basket of the cat’, or ‘the cat’s basket’ means ‘the basket 
belonging to/in the possession of the cat’. The genitive has other 
functions too, e.g. ‘the words of the women’ means ‘the words 
which emanate from the women’, so we talk of the genitive as 
expressing ‘source’, and so on. 

But whatever the technical functions of the genitive, ‘of 
covers most examples for the purpose of translation. 

Now revise 5c, where you will remember you met the genitive 
first of all — after the prepositions dro ‘away from’ and &x ‘out 
of. 


Personal possessions 


8f Here are the genitives of our friends the personal pronouns: 


eyo aE: gen. €4.00, Lov ‘of me, my, mine’ 
ov ‘you’ gen. oov ‘of you, your, yours’ 
NEL ‘we’ en. NLOV ‘of us, our, ours’ 
s $ ‘ ’ 8 nH ‘ : : > 
ELC you’ gen. DLV of you, your, yours 
Vocabulary 


Record: 6 &v@pmm-oc ‘the human, man, fellow’ (anthropology); 
0 &MOOTOA-0¢ ‘the apostle’; $150.0K- ‘I teach’ (didactic); N EVTOA- 
1 ‘the command’; h éxiot0A-n ‘the letter’ (epistle); 6 Kvpt-oc ‘the 
lord’ (kupie, Aevov ‘Lord, have mercy’); tnpe-w ‘I guard, keep’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: tov KvpLov, TaV EVTOAWV, TOD &vOpwroD, dpov, &k 
TMS EMOTOANG, GOV, TOV Mootohov, TOV LAONTOV, ELLOv, TOV 
Oeov, GO THV avSpov, TNS YLVALKOG, TOV omyov, TOV TOAAWV, 
THOV, TNS APXNG, TNS YNG, ano tTHG Garattn<, eK TNS Tohews, 
tng Conc. 


Translate: 1. BovAopat obv tovg &vepanovs THPELV Tas EvtoAASG 
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Lov. 2. det NAS &kKovELV THV EVTOANV TOV KUPLOV. 3. dg av Ex] 
TAG EVTOAUS HOV, ayaa pe. 4. av Tig DU@V Aeyy OTL Gyana 
TOV ViOV TOV BEOv, OdtOs (this man/he) &yana Kat tov GeEov. 5. 
Ol &MOOTOACL TOV KVPLOV SSAOKOVOLV TOLG AVOpaTOvG iva 
TNPWOLV TAG EVTOAAG TOV OEov. 6. xpN Yap oe Aeyetv KaL 
SiSacKeEW Tag EMOTOAAG NU@V. 7. O¢ GV THV EMLOTOANV GOV 
&Kovn, Seu THPELV TAG EVTOAGS Ov. 8. EAV OdV TIS LN TNPN TAC 
EVTOAMG TOD TlatpPOG, [1L0el LE. 9. ETE LOL, EAV TIC DU@V KL TOV 
AMOOTOAMY pe SSaoKELv POvANTAL, &pa Ser pe aKovetv; 10. gav 
TUG, MOPEVOLLEVOS EK THG MOAEWG, [LN Eid Mot (where) épyetat, 
xpn Aeyetv. 11. ti odv det pe Morey iva ayabosg @; Sel of 
GKOVELV TAG EVTOAAG TOD TATPOG. 


The Greek world 
The lottery of democracy 


The idea that people picked by lot should run a country may 
sound mad to us. But that is what happened in 5th century 
Athens, the world’s first and last genuine democracy. Some 
executive posts were, it is true, elective, in particular the top 
posts of military commander (ten of them a year) and state 
treasurer, and these office-holders could be re-appointed year 
after year as well. But everyone else who, as official executive, 
wanted to carry out the Assembly’s orders, was appointed by lot 
to serve for one year, and never again. 

There was, however, something of a disincentive to serving. 
The people in Assembly were absolutely sovereign. Regular 
checks were kept on executive performance. At the end of your 
term, the Assembly reviewed your whole year of office, andif you 
were felt to have failed them in any way, penalties were imposed 
— anything from fines, loss of rights, and exile, through to 
execution. It was no good claiming that the Assembly had told 
you to do X, Y and Z and it was not your fault if it had turned 
out to be a disaster. The people in Assembly could do no wrong. 
Consequently no one was about to put themselves forward 
without some clear notion of what the job entailed and of their 
capacity to do it. 

But if the Assembly was sovereign, where do great leaders 
like Pericles fit in? What role could an individual have in run- 
ning the state when the Assembly called all the shots? The 
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answer is that the Assembly had to decide first which shots to 
call, and for that it depended on advice. This is the source of 
Pericles’ control. The people trusted him. Indeed, they ap- 
pointed him to one of the top ten military posts for fifteen years 
running. But Pericles’ power did not ultimately depend on this 
top executive decision. It depended ultimately on one thing 
alone — his capacity to persuade the Assembly to do his will. In 
other words rhetoric, the ability to persuade, was the key to 
power in the Greek democracy. 

The Greek historian Thucydides summed up Athens under 
Pericles in the famous words: Aoy@ pev SnpwoKpatia, épyw de 
TO TOV MPWTOV Kvdpoc G&pxN ‘In word on the one hand demo- 
cracy, but in fact rule by (do) the first man’. 


Wordplay 
Long ologies 


The ancient Greeks have given us a rich vocabulary of analysis 
(&:voAVOIG) and description. The ‘-logy’ ending to so many words 
derives from Aoyos, ‘reason, reasoned account’ and is attached 
to e.g. Bios ‘life’, yoy ‘soul’, yvvoix- (stem of yvvn) ‘woman’, 
GLP XOLLOG ‘old’, yn ‘land’, 8e0¢ ‘god’, opvi6- (stem of dpvic) ‘bird’, 
KOOLOG ‘universe’, Et vL10¢ ‘true’, oivog ‘wine’, Xpovoc ‘time’, and 
hundreds of others. The ‘-scope’ ending is equally fruitful 
(oxorew, ‘I examine’) — otn80¢ ‘chest’, mepi ‘around’, ty ‘afar 
off, €vSov ‘inside’, ®pa ‘season’, yvpos ‘ring’, and so on. Again, 
what of ‘-graphy’ from ypaga, ‘I write, describe”? Try it with 
eikav ‘statue’, mopvy ‘prostitute’, €8voc ‘race’, adtos ‘oneself’, 
TAAaLOG ‘old’, A1Bog ‘stone’, &yiog ‘holy’. Equally useful are 
“archy (px, rule), “sophy’ (cogia, wisdom), and ‘phony’ 
(@@vn, voice). 

Not that one has to attach Greek words to them, of course. We 
all tut-tut at hybrid formations, but they are very useful and 
very common. Consider e.g. sociology (Latin socius, ally), carto- 
logy (Latin carta, map), criminology (Latin crimen, charge, 
crime), and so on. 


Answers 


Exercise 1 
1. If someone comes. 2. In order that we may not wait. 3. 
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Whoever writes. 4. If we do not travel. 5. If someone writes. 6. 
Whoever has faith. 7. In order that you may not know. 8. If you 
become. 9. If you recognise. 10. In order that you may be. 11. 
Whoever does not fight. 12. Who is it/he/she? 13. In order that 
someone may be. 14. If someone does not have faith. 15. In order 
that they may appear. 16. If we do not seem. 

Exercise 2 

Of the lord, of the commands, of the man, of you, out of the letter, 
of you, of the apostles, of the disciple, of me, of God, from the 
men, of the woman, of the few, of the many, of us, of the 
beginning, of the land, from the sea, out of the city, of life. 

1. I wish therefore the men to keep my commandments. 2. We 
must hear the command of the lord. 3. Whoever has my com- 
mandments loves me. 4. If someone of you says that he loves the 
son of God, he also loves God. 5. The apostles of the lord teach 
the men in order that they may keep God’s commandments. 6. 
You must speak and teach our letters. 7. Whoever hears your 
letter, he must keep my commandments. 8. If therefore someone 
does not keep the father’s commandments, he hates me. 9. Tell 
me, if someone of you and of the apostles wishes to teach me, 
must I listen? 10. If someone, travelling out of the city, does not 
know where he is going, he must speak. 11. What therefore must 
I do in order that I may be good? You must hear the command- 
ments of your father. 


Afore ye go 


e Make sure you can recognise the subjunctives at 8c and know 
éav, iva, and 6c &v at 8b 

e Are you comfortable with the form and functions of genitives 
at 8d-e (especially Def Art tov ty¢ and twv) and the personal 
pronouns at 8f? 

e Learn the seven new words in the vocabulary list 
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Neutered! 


9a We have found that Def Art, like the ancient prophet 
Teiresias, has masculine (0, etc.) and feminine (1, etc.) forms. 
But Def Art goes one better. He can be neuter too. Honestly, 
some lexical items have all the fun. Scrutinise warily: 


M F N 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): 6 n tO 
Announcing subject, plural: Ot Gt "te, 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): TOV THY TO 
Announcing object, plural: TOVG TAG TH 
Announcing ‘of’, singular (gen.): TOV TNS TOV 
Announcing ‘of, plural: TOV TOV TOV 


9b Your razor-keen brain will have spotted an immediate prob- 
lem. to serves as both subject and object singular; and ta as 
subject and object plural. What, sirrah, is going on? How can we 
translate a sentence if we cannot tell our subjects from our 
objects? 

Good question. But I am afraid you will have to live with it. 
For example, in the sentence to X to Y g1Ae1, you cannot tell 
whether the X loves the Y or the Y loves the X. 

But take heart. Greeks were not daft. They did not set out to 
sow confusion in the minds of their readers/listeners. We teach- 
ers of grammar, of course, must alert you to the problem and to 
illustrate it must set you teasing little sentences in which 
ambiguity abounds. This, like fish, is very good for the brain, 
imereasing all-round awareness and alertness and giving you a 
Solid Preparation For Life. But Greek literature (for all that 
French literary theorists may try to persuade you otherwise) 
does not make a habit of it. Precision: clarity: pith — that is what 
Greek authors strive for. 
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Vocabulary 


Record: to f1BA1-ov ‘the book’ (bible); 6 B1-0¢ ‘the life’ (biology); 
to Saovi-ov ‘the divine sign; the devil, demon’; to épy-ov ‘the 
work, deed’ (ergonomics, energy); KeAEv-0 ‘I order’; to Ta151-0V 
‘the small child, small slave’ (paediatrics); to tAn9-o¢ ‘the mob’ 
(plethora); to texv-ov ‘child, son, young man’; To te -0¢ ‘the end, 
aim, purpose’ (teleology). 


Note 
e Blench at this very strange feature of Greek: 


TH TEKVA EOTLV KHYAOM ‘the children are good.’ 


Spot the deliberate mistake? Right: why do we read €o7vv ‘is’ and 
not the plural eiotv ‘are’? V.g. question indeed. Wish I knew a 
convincing answer. But there it is. Neuter plural subjects take 
singular verbs. Natch. 

This is certainly a feature to be stuffed, mounted and battle 
for pride of place in the World Museum of Top Linguistic Mon- 
sters. 


Exercise 1 


Translate two ways: 1. To TeKvov To MaLd1oOV j10el. 2. MAE TO 
TANBOG To Saoviov. 3. KEAEVEL TA TEKVA TO MANBOG. 4. TH 
TOALSLA TO SAULOVLOV ODK GyaMa. 5. TAVEL TH MANO TH TEK VO. 
Translate: 1. ti obv €0Tl TO TEAOG Tov Biov; O Inoovs Tyas 
KEAEVEL KYAMAV Tov GEov. 2. Ti EOTL TO EPYOV TOV KVPLOY; 3. TO 
EPYOV TOV HAONTwV EOTL TLOTEvELV. 4. Set OdV TLAG AEyEeLV TH 
BiBAta tov ATOOTOAMV. 5. EAXV TIS YPAOT TA BIBALA, TO TANBOG 
od Aeyet adta [them]. 6. 6 yap amoOTOAOS ypager to PiBALoV 
iva motevys. 7. ol obv motevovtes eiot [ta] texva Tov Oeov: 
tovto [This] yap €071 To TeAos Tov Biov. 8. XV YAP TG MOLN TA 
épya tov Sayoviov, odk ayaTa tov Kvptov. 9. adtH [This] 
EOTLV 1 EVTOAN TOV Geov, iva &yanapev GAANAOVG [each other]: 
oi yap Gyanavtes GAANAOVS HyaMwOL Tov OEov' O yap OE0c¢ 
ayarnn éotiv. 10. 7 apxn tov PiBAtov Eotiv apxN Tov Epyov' 
GAA Ti EOTL TO TEAOG; 
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Into the past 


It had to come. For the last nine chapters we have been 


swimming in the murk of the present. But it is time to don the 
goggles and oxygen mask and plunge into the pure serene of the 
past: clear, limpid, crystal, bracing. What a relief. Attend there- 
fore to the following Big Ones and record all: 


9d 


1s 
2s 
3s 


(Vv) ‘I was’ 
Hv) ‘T was’ 
no8a ‘you were’ 
nV ‘he, she, it was, there was’ 


Ipl npev ‘we were’ 
2Qpl Ate ‘you were’ 
3pl noav ‘they were, there were’ 


9e 


1s 
2s 
3s 


Aorist indicative active 7)\6-ov ‘I came/went’ 
NA8-ov ‘I went’ 
NAO-Eg ‘you went’ 
NA8-E(v) ‘he, she, it went? 


Ipl A8-opev‘we went’ 
2pl AO-ete ‘you went’ 
3pl A@-ov ‘they went’ 


On the same pattern, record: cin-ov ‘I said, spoke’; eid-ov ‘I 
saw’, ndp-ov ‘I found’ (getting close to our friend ndpyKa, no?) 


Notes 


This past tense in Greek is called the aorist. It means simply 
‘T -ed’. 

The 1s and 3p/ forms both end in -ov. Keep a sharp eye on 
context (e.g. look for plural or single subjects) to decide which 
is which. 

Remember eizé? You must now distinguish between einé and 
eite(v). 
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Exercise 2 


Translate into English: no8a, eime, eimé, NABov (two possibili- 
ties), nope, eidec, Nev, eimopev, HAGEs, cide, 7, eimete, NbpEs, TV 
(two), ciSov (two), HOav, cites, HAGEV, NPOpEV, NTE, Eimov (two), 
NAGopEV, NdpETE. 

Translate into Greek: I came, we saw, they said, he was, he 
came, they were, he saw, they came, you (s) were, he said. 
Translate: 1. keAevm o¢ AEyetv: Tig HY O LwKpatns; odK oida Tic 
Hy. 2. Aoav oi PANTO TOV KLPLOD 6 MabBa1og Kar 6 MapKosg 
Kat 6 AovKas Kat 6 Toavys. 3. 6 Incovg amoKpivopevos eimev 
Mpos TOVS LAOntas. 4. oi EAANVEes Paxopevor NABov amo TNS 
Oarattns Eig THY MOAI Kat Ndpov Tovs PapBapove. 5. TeKvov, 
odx Ndpov GE. Tov odv Noba; od yap eidov oe. 6. Ti BovAN HE 
TOUELV; NABOV Yap EK TNS MOAEWS Va YLYVWOKY. EiME [LOL ODV 
KOL KEAEVE [LE. 7. NELG HEV MpoG TovG avdpac eimopeEv, oi 5 
&vdpeg odK ANoKpLVovtaL od yap GKovOvOLV. 8. Ti eidov ai 
yovaikes DOV; HABov yap iva OpHOLV NAS. 9. &y@ LEV TpPoG GE 
eimov, ov 8 HAGE eic tov oiKov. 10. odK iopev Mov Hoav ot 
BapBapor HABov pEev yap oi PapBapot mMpog THY TOALV NOV, 
Teic 8 odK eidopev adtovg [them] ovde [nor] ndpopev. 11. 
TEKVO, Ti Ser DAS Norelv; EaV KEAELM DAG GAKOVELV TOLG 
Loyous TOV MAaTPOG, Gkovete. 12. nN KEAEVETE TOVS LAONTASG 
épxecdar cig THY TOA tov PapBpapwv. 


The Greek world 
Defending Greek democracy 


In modern eyes, three things spoil the astonishing achievement 
of Greek democracy. First, power was in the hands of citizens 
over the age of eighteen, and that meant males. Females re- 
mained outside the political process. Second, for all their demo- 
cracy, the Greeks still owned slaves. Finally, democracy does not 
seem to sit particularly comfortably with empire, and at times a 
fairly ruthless one at that. 

Of the first charge, it can be replied that the invention of 
male-run democracy — the enfranchisement of all citizen males 
to make every decision about the running of their political and 
legal life —- was amazing enough anyway. It has never been tried 
since. But most of all, look at our own record. With the example 
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of the Greeks before us for 2,500 years, it was only in the 19th 
century that franchise was extended in the UK to all males, and 
the 20th century to females — and we are still no nearer real 
democracy. Politicians — oligarchs to a man — really do hate the 
idea that the people can take decisions for themselves. This 
makes the Greek achievement even more remarkable. 

Again, slavery was endemic all over the world till the 19th 
century. To demand that the Greeks (alone) should have out- 
lawed it is about as reasonable as to demand that Greeks should 
have cured smallpox. Some argue that democracy ‘depended’ on 
slavery. But all societies once ‘depended’ on slavery. If that is 
one’s sticking point, all past achievements are fatally flawed. 

As for the Athenian empire, it was both a product of the 
democracy — it was what Athenians wanted — and also the 
means of democracy’s radical development (The Greek world 
Chapter 12). The point is that the Athenian empire was a 
maritime empire. When Athens depended on its army, only the 
wealthier citizens could afford to arm themselves. So it was with 
the wealthier that political power lay. But with the development 
of a maritime empire in the 5th century BC, power shifted to 
those who rowed the triremes (the Athenian warships) — and 
these were not the wealthy, but the poor. It was at this time, 
when Pericles was such a persuasive force, that the ancient 
political structures fell away and democracy became more and 
more radicalised. 


Wordplay 
Greek names 


Proper names are a rich source of words. The Bunsen burner 
was invented by Mr Bunsen, and Birdseye foods by Mr Birdseye. 
Jeans were first made in Genoa. Greek gods and heroes have 
likewise worked their way into English in most interesting 
ways. 

‘Athag supported the world on his shoulders. Since early 
maps showed him doing this, the maps assumed his name too. 

Kaooavépa was a prophetess who resisted the advances of 
Apollo. He doomed her always to tell the truth and never to be 
believed — though a Cassandra nowadays tends rather to mean 
nothing but a pessimist. 
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The Titanic got its name from the Titans, Titav, pl Titavec, 
the race of giants who helped Cronos rule the earth before Zeus 
overthrew him and instituted the rule of gods on Mt ‘OAvyTO0c. 
Whence ‘olympian’, meaning calm, distanced, and masterful. 

The only Greek human to be made a god was ‘HpaxArg, 
Heracles, who turns up in Latin as Hercules. He carried out 
twelve labours — herculean tasks all. (Another Greek who un- 
dergoes astonishing transformation from Greek into Latin is 
Tavopndsns, Ganymede, Zeus’ beautiful cup-bearer. He emerges 
in Latin as catamitus.) 

"HAvotov, or Elysium, or the Elysian fields, are the dwelling- 
places of the blessed after death. The word may be connected 
with évnAvoioc, meaning ‘struck by lightning’ — and therefore 
hallowed, sacred. 

And so on, with odysseys, amazons, labyrinths, Adonises etc 
etc. We can even be under someone’s goatskin — aiyic being just 
that, a sort of sleeve that Athene shook out and waved at 
enemies, scaring them into flight. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. The son hates the small child or vice-versa, as for all these 
sentences. 2. The mob loves the devil. 3. The children order the 
mob. 4. The children do not love the devil. 5. The mobs stop the 
children. 

1. What therefore is the purpose of life? Jesus orders us to love 
God. 2. What is the work of the lord? 3. The work of the disciples 
is to have faith. 4. Therefore we must speak out the books of the 
apostles. 5. If someone writes books, the mob does not speak 
them. 6. For the apostle writes the book in order that you may 
have faith. 7. Those therefore having faith are the children of 
God: for this is the purpose of life. 8. For if someone does the 
works of the devil, he does not love the lord. 9. This is the 
command of God, in order that we love each other: for those 
loving each other love God. For God is love. 10. The beginning of 
the book is the beginning of the work: but what is the end? 
Exercise 2 

You were, he spoke, tell!, I/they went, he found, you saw, we 
were, we said, you went, he saw, I was, you said, you found, I/he 
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was, I/they saw, they were, you said, he went, we found, you 
were, I/they said, we went, you found. 

NABov, eidopev, eitov, Tv, NAGE, Noav, cide, HAGov, Hoda, eine. 
1. I order you to speak. Who was Socrates? I do not know who 
he was. 2. The disciples of the lord were Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John. 3. Jesus replying spoke to the disciples. 4. The 
Greeks, fighting, came from the sea into the city and found the 
non-Greeks. 5. Child, I did not find you. Where therefore were 
you? For I did not see you. 6. What do you want me to do? For I 
came from the city in order that I may know. Speak, therefore, 
to me and order me. 7. We spoke to the men, but the men do not 
reply. For they do not listen. 8. What did your women see? For 
they came in order that they might see us. 9. I spoke to you, but 
you came into the house. 10. We do not know where the non- 
Greeks were: for the non-Greeks came to our city, but we did not 
see them nor find [them]. 11. Children, what must you do? If I 
order you to hear the words of your father, listen [to them]. 12. 
Do not order the disciples to go into the city of the non-Greeks. 


Afore ye go 


e Have you mastered the forms of the neuter Def Art (9a-b)? 

e Do you know the new past tenses, exemplified by the five Big 
Ones tv, NABov, eitov, eidov, ndpov (9d-e)? 

e Have you learnt the nine new words? 

e If, not why not? 
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Middling fine 


10a Yes, of course. I know. You just cannot wait for it, can you? 
Having learnt the aorist indicative active verbs, you are dying 
to know how aorist indicative middle verbs go. Time, then, to 
Reveal All. 

Revise first the endings of present indicative middle forms 
(5a), then train the quivering senses on the following new verb 
and prepare for a pleasant surprise: 


10b Aorist indicative middle d&ix-onv ‘I came, arrived’ 


Is d@k-onnv ‘I arrived’ 

2s G@lK-ov ‘you arrived’ 

8s  GQLK-ETO ‘he, she, it arrived’ 
Ipl cdix-ope8a ‘we arrived’ 

2pl agiuc-eo8e ‘you arrived’ 

3pl aoiK-ovto ‘they arrived’ 


You see how agreeable Greek is? These aorist middle endings 
are really rather like the present middle endings you met at 5a. 
Jolly thoughtful of it. 


Vocabulary 


Record the following very common aorist middles: éyev-opnv ‘I 
became, happened, was born/made’; émv0-oynv ‘I heard, en- 
quired’; np-op.nv ‘I asked’. 


Note 
e You have not met any of these verbs before, with the excep- 
tion of éyevoynv, which comes from yy vo. 
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Er, come again? 


At this point you may up and rap the table and say ‘Oi, look, 
squire, what precisely is going on here? How do we get €yevounv 
from ytyvopwa1? Why are we meeting all new verbs in this 
so-called aorist thingy? Why can you not show us how to turn 
those verbs we have already met and know and love so dearly 
into this aorist wossit? Verbs like, er (scrabbles through vocabu- 
lary), ah yes GyaTa® and pLicew and um TAaVW?’ 

Agreed. All in good time. The fact is that there are one or two 
nasties hiding under the stones here and I would like them to 
stay hidden for the moment. They will have to crawl out at some 
time, and that time will come soon enough. 

Meanwhile, gambol innocently about with the aorists you 
have been given, treating them as brand new vocabulary with- 
out connections with anything else. Soon enough, let me assure, 
there could be weeping and gnashing of teeth (0 KAavOL0g Kat 
6 BpvypLos tov ddovtwv, cf. odontology, Latin dens ‘tooth’). 


Exercise 1 


Translate into English: d@iKovto, émvOov, npopeda, eyeveto, 
coiceobe, EmvOope8a, Npeto, eyevov, Gmiketo, émVvGovTO, 
Npownv, eyevoweda, ndpe, eimopev, emvOopnv, eidec, Npovto, 
NAGov, EYEVOVTO. 

Translate into Greek: we came, it happened, he enquired, you 
(pl) asked, you (s) found, they went, they came, she said, he 
asked, they became, they saw, we enquired. 


Greek’s last case: the dative 


10c At this point Latinists will be scratching their heads and 
saying ‘last case?’ But what about Latin’s well-loved ablative 
case? Does not Greek have an ablative too? No, is the answer, 
and a great relief it is too. 

The dative case means basically ‘to’ or ‘for’. It is used espe- 
cially with verbs of speaking to someone and giving/showing 
things to someone. Eyeball the following, paying close attention 
to Def Art: 
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Tnoovg eine T@ Wabnth ‘Jesus spoke to the disciple’ 
Inoovg eine tog waOntaic ‘Jesus spoke to the disciples’ 
Inoovgs eine ty YVVOLKL ‘Jesus spoke to the woman’ 
Inoovg eine tag yovorgi ‘Jesus spoke to the women’ 
Inoovs eine TO TEKVO ‘Jesus spoke to the child’ 
Inoovs eine toig texvoig ‘Jesus spoke to the children’ 


Os C11 41 Or 


10d Your conclusions, Sherlock? Precisely: 

(i) , ty mark the dative singular. Note the iota subscript. 
(ii) Tots, tac mark the dative plural. 

We can thus complete the full Def Art chart, and very pretty it 
looks too: 


M F N 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): 6 n TO 
Announcing subject, plural: Ol Ct TO 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): tov tnv- To 
Announcing object, plural: TOVG TAG TH 
Announcing ‘of’, singular (gen.): TOV TIS TOV 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: TV TOV TOV 
Announcing ‘to, for’ singular (dat.): tT tT TW 
Announcing ‘to, for’ plural: TOG TOAIG TOG 


It is impossible to stress how important this chart is. Def Art 
gives you the instant key to the forms and functions of all nouns. 
Know Def Art and you do not need to worry about the following 
noun: just know its meaning, and Def Art will do the rest for you. 
If you do not know Def Art by heart already, do so now with the 
above chart. 
Use the chart! 
Make a start! 
Get Def Art 
Off by heart! 


Vocabulary 
Record: knpvtt-o ‘I announce’; AaAe-~o ‘I speak’. 


Note 


e Remember that év ‘in’ is followed by the dative case. Thus: év 
TN MoAét ‘in the city’. 
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Exercise 2 


Define the following Def Arts by gender (mfn), case, number (s, 
pl) and function, e.g. 0 = m, nom, s, subject: 1, toc, tov, TH, TN, 
TAG, TH, TO, TOV. 

Translate: 1. 6 ‘Inoovg a@iKeto Kal eime Tog HAONTAIG TOV 
AOYOV TOV KUPLOV iva MLOTEvMOLV. 2. TOV AOYOV Tov KUPLOD 6 
Inoovg tog padntaig einev. 3. dgiKketo 6 Inoovsg Kar TOIG 
HaOntaAIG Tov AOYOV TOD KVPLOD eiTeEV. 4. 7] YOVN TO VIM AAEL 
EV TH O1KM NOV. 5. SEL TOV AMOOTOAOV KNPUTTELV TOV AOYOV TH 
SNL® iva oi avdpEeg K&KOVMOLV KOI MLOTEVMOLV. 6. Ti EimES THO 
a&vdpi; TH avdpt oddev Eitov' GOLKOLLNV Yap Ev TY MOAEL KAI ODK 
eidov Tov &Vvdpa. 7.0 K&VOPWIOG, AMOKPLVOLEVOG TH KVPLO [LOD, 
Aeyet OTL O Oeog OdK EOTLV. 8. EAV TIS KNPVTTH TH YOVALKL OTL 
6 @e0¢ odK E071, oddev ALyeL. 9.6 AEyOV KAL KNPLTTOV TO SNL 
TOV AoYov Tov Oeov exer thy Conv. 10. od PovAopar maveLv Tov 
GNOOTOAOV GAMOKPLVOLEVOV TOLG G&VEOPWOIG KAL AEYOVTA TOV 
AOYOV TOV KVPLOD. 


10e Now add the datives of the personal pronouns: 


6 Insovs eine (€)01, cot, Hutv, dpv ‘Jesus spoke to me, to 
you, to us, to you (pl). 


The complete, collected, first edition person pronouns now 
look like this: 


T/me’ ‘we/us’ ‘you’ ‘you’ pl 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): éyw ov 
Announcing subject, plural: NLELG DLELG 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): (é)ye OE 
Announcing object, plural: TYLA DLAC 
Announcing ‘of, singular (gen.): (€)Lov oov 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: NOV DLV 
Announcing ‘to, for’ singular (dat.): (€)or ool 
Announcing ‘to, for’ plural: TLV DuLV 


Vocabulary 
Record: 0x-o.01 ‘I fight/with/against’ + dative; me18-opa ‘T 
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obey, trust’, + dative; miotev-® ‘I believe in, have faith in’ + 
dative; €ot1 + dative ‘there is to X’, ‘X has’. 


Notes 

© LOXOWAL, Telsona1 and motevw all put their objects not in 
the acc., but the dative, e.g. ‘he fights me’ paxetat por; ‘he 
trusts you’ meWeta1 Gol; ‘we believe in God’ motevopev TH 
ew (mpocg tov Geov also used). 

e Note the very common Greek idiom éott ov/tn yovatkV/toIG 
&VvOpwrotc, lit. ‘there is to me/to the woman/to the men’, i.e. 
‘Vthe woman/the men have’. For example: 071 jot to BiBALoV 
‘there is the book to me’, ‘I have the book’; nv t@ c&vdpi to 
teEKVOV ‘there was the child to the man’, ‘the man had the 
child’. 


Exercise 3 


Translate: 1.) yovn pot eimev’ einé Lo, Ti eime Gor 7 yvvn; 2.6 
a&vnp dv AaAer. 3. HULv KNPUTTELs Tov Aoyov. 4. Tt Gol EimopEV; 
5. oddev jot Aeyetc. 6. 6 &vVOpMmos &noKPLVOLEVOS DyLV Eine. 7. 
Ti Seu WE TO KVPLO TLOTEvELV; 8. [LN MELBOD TOIG KaKOIG’ Se1 GE 
Tog GyaBo1g MeWecOat. 9. OG &V MoTEvT pLOL, MELWETAL TOLG 
Aoyotg Lov. 10. to Epyov Tov Tekvov éott MevbeoOar tv. 11. 
EOTL LOL TATHP &yabos. 12. Hv tw Lwxpater to Saipoviov. 13. 
gav Tig THv Conv éxerv BovAntat, Ser to KvPLM TEWEDOar. 14. 
Og &V LN &KOvT TOVS AOYOUS Tov, od mEWETAL Atv. 15. tt 
HaxeoGe Lol; od yap GBerAM Laxecbar GAAM Mivetv (to drink). 


10f Thales 


Thales, the first Greek philosopher (c. 600 BC), is reported to 
have said that he possessed three blessings, for which he was 
grateful to Fortune: 


Mpwtov (first) OT1 GvOpwroc éyevounv Kat od Onpiov (wild 


beast), eita (next) ott &vNp Kat od yvvn, TpITOV (third) 6t1 
‘EAAnv Ka od BapBapos. 
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The Greek world 
Their finest hour 


Every society constructs Great Turning Points for itself. The 
Armada fulfils this function for England, the Boston Tea Party 
for the United States, and so on. For the Greeks, it was the 
Persian Wars. These were fought between 490-479 BC and were, 
for the Athenians at any rate, a powerful test of Cleisthenes’ 
brave new democracy (invented 508 BC). 

By 500 BC the Persian Empire stretched from Persia (modern 
Iran) westwards to embrace Egypt, modern Turkey, Aegean 
islands like Samos and Lesbos and some areas of northern 
Greece (in Thrace and Macedonia). Greeks had long been settled 
on the west coast of modern Turkey and the islands off it, and 
they did not all take kindly to the Persian advance. Clashes with 
the Persian invaders were inevitable. 

Whatever his motives — to take over Greece? Fire a warning 
shot? — in 490 BC the Persian king Darius sent an invading force 
by sea to mainland Greece, which landed at Marathon and was 
triumphantly driven back into the sea by a combined force of 
Athenians (including the poet Aeschylus) and Plataeans. The 
death of Darius and a revolt against Persian rule in Egypt 
delayed the Persian response, but in 481 the new king, Darius’ 
son Xerxes, personally led a massive combined land-and-sea 
force to put these Greeks in their place. They crossed the 
Hellespont and made their way in tandem down through north- 
ern Greece. 

Greece was not a nation-state, but Athens and Sparta were 
by far the most powerful poleis, and the question was how far 
they could persuade other poleis to co-operate against this 
threat and under what terms. A Greek alliance was forged of a 
mere thirty poleis (under the aegis of Sparta’s league of allies), 
and a small force under the Spartan king Leonidas was sent to 
hold up the Persian advance at the narrows of Thermopylae. A 
heroic resistance was finally defeated. At this the Greeks de- 
cided to fall back south, abandon resistance by land and try to 
destroy the Persian fleet instead, putting their trust in what the 
Delphic oracle called their ‘wooden walls’ (interpreted by the 
Athenian leader Themistocles as their ships). In September 480 
off the island of Salamis opposite Athens, the Persian fleet was 
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destroyed. Xerxes returned home, leaving his general Mar- 
donius to fight it out by land, but he was defeated at Plataea in 
479 (again, the Spartans were predominant), and the Persian 
wars ended. It was the Greeks’, especially Athens’, finest hour. 


Wordplay 
From history to language 


We have seen how the figures of Greek myth contribute to 
English. So too do the figures and institutions of Greek history. 
When we think of ancient Greeks, we usually mean ancient 
Athenians, but Sparta too makes its contribution to our lan- 
guage. Spartans were renowned for the spareness and rigour of 
their upbringing (hence ‘spartan’). The main reason was that 
they were heavily out-numbered (perhaps as much as 7-1) by 
their slave population, oi ciAmtai (‘the captives’), or ‘helots’ 
(another useful word). Spartans therefore concentrated on 
breeding hardy and courageous males who could defend their 
own toAic from both internal and external threat. Spartans 
lived in an area called Aakwvia, and their reputation for keep- 
ing talk to a minimum gives us ‘laconic’. On one occasion an 
enemy notified the Spartans that if they invaded Laconia, they 
(the enemy) would destroy Sparta. ‘If came back the reply. 
Back to Athens. An academy is called after an obscure Greek 
hero ‘Axadnuog (or Exadnpog). In a place dedicated to this 
“Axadnioc, where there also happened to be a public gymna- 
sium, Plato located his school of philosophy, the ‘Academy’, in 
the 4th century BC. The Lyceum, meanwhile, was originally the 
name of Aristotle’s 4th-century BC philosophical foundation. 
This was named after the temple nearby dedicated to AnoAAWV 
Avx«etoc, ‘Apollo the wolf-god’. Lyceums today are generally put 
to less philosophical use. Apaxwv, meanwhile (also Greek for 
‘snake’, cf. ‘dragon’), was the name of an Athenian (Draco in 
English) who in 621 BC constructed the first Athenian law-code, 
laying down the death penalty for virtually everything (the laws 
were written in blood rather than ink, the 4th-century orator 
Demades said). Hence ‘draconian’. ‘Ostracism’ was another 
Athenian invention. dotpakov means ‘bit of pot, potsherd’. 
Every year the Athenian assembly decided whether it wanted to 
‘ostracize’ someone, i.e. banish them from Athens for ten years. 
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If it did, people wrote the name of their nominee on an 
dotpaKov, and the ‘winner’ was duly banished. 

One person the Athenians would doubtless liked to have 
banished was king Philip of Macedon (northern Greece), father 
of Alexander the Great. He began a gradual take-over of Greece 
in the 4th centgury BC, culminating in his victory over the 
alliance of southern Greek states at Chaeronea in 338 BC, 
effectively destroying the world of the independent moA1c. The 
great Athenian orator Demosthenes (384-322 BC) tried, in vain, 
to rally the Greeks against Philip from 351 onwards, directing 
a series of twelve hostile speeches against him — kata (against) 
Miinn0ov. They were subsequently called ®iinmx«oi Aoyot, 
‘Philippic speeches’, and a ‘philippic’ is any hostile verbal attack 
on someone. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

They arrived, you enquired, we asked, it/he happened/was born, 
you came, we enquired, he asked, you became, he came, they 
enquired, I asked, we became, he found, we said, I enquired, you 
saw, they asked, I/they went, they became. 

Gopukopeda, Eyeveto, EmvOeto, HpecGe, ndpec, HAPov, G@LKOVTO, 
eine, Npeto, éyevovto, eidov, émvOopne0a. 

Exercise 2 

f, nom, s, subject; m/n, dative, pl, ‘to/for’; m/f/n, genitive, pl, ‘of; 
n, nom/acc, pl, subject/object; f, dative, s, ‘to/for’; f, acc, pl, object; 
m/n, dative, s, ‘to/for’; n, nom/acc, s, subject/object; m/n, genitive, 
6,0; 

1. Jesus came and spoke to the disciples the word of the lord in 
order that they might have faith. 2. Jesus spoke the word of the 
lord to the disciples. 3. Jesus came and spoke the word of the 
lord to the disciples. 4. The woman speaks to the son in our 
house. 5. It is necessary for the apostle to announce the word to 
the people in order that the men may hear and have faith. 6. 
What did you say to the man? I said nothing to the man: for I 
arrived in the city and did not see the man. 7. The man, replying 
to my lord, says that God does not exist. 8. If someone announces 
to the woman that God does not exist, he says nothing. 9. The 
one speaking and announcing to the people the word of God has 
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life. 10. I do not wish to stop the apostle replying to the men and 
speaking the word of the lord. 

Exercise 3 

1. The woman spoke to me: tell me, what did the woman say to 
you? 2: The man speaks to you. 3. You announce the word to us. 
4, What did we say to you? 5. You say nothing to me. 6. The man 
replying spoke to you. 7. Why is it necessary for me to have faith 
in the lord? 8. Do not obey the wicked: you must obey the good. 
9. Whoever has faith in me obeys my words. 10. The work of 
children is to obey us. 11. I have a good father. 12. Socrates had 
a divine sign. 13. If anyone wishes to have life, he must obey the 
lord. 14. Whoever does not hear our words does not obey us. 15. 
Why do you fight me? For I do not wish to fight but to drink. 


10f Thales: First that I was born a human and not a wild beast, 
then [that I was born] a man and not a woman, third [that I was 
born] a Greek and not a non-Greek. 


Afore ye go 


e Make certain you know the new aorist indicative middles like 
cpuKoLNy (10b) 

e Make sure you have learnt the Def Art Chart at 10d 

e Do you understand the form and function of datives (10c-e), 
including the 10e vocabulary (€ot1 jo. and verbs with the 
dative)? 

e Learn the seven new words 
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Taking a breather 


lla Half-way home. Let us pause for a rest and consider some 
interesting features of Greek word order and idiom. 


Vocabulary 


Record: «yw ‘I lead’; neyn-o ‘I send’; to gas (gwt-) ‘light’ 
(photograph); 6 Koop-o¢ ‘the world’ (cosmic); 7 oKoti-a ‘the 
darkness’. 


1. ‘Inoovg to gas Tov KoopLOv EoTLV ‘Jesus the light of the world 
he-is’ — ‘Jesus [he] is the light of the world’. Main verb at the 
end in the Greek. 

2. TO MHS TOV KOOLOD EoTLV ‘the light of the world — is? — he is? 
— she is? — it is?’ Since no subject is stated, it could mean ‘the 
light of the world is’, i.e. exists, or the subject is ‘in the verb’, 
i.e. ‘he/she/it is the light of the world’. 

3. Inoovg To Tov KoopLOv gws éotiv ‘Jesus the of-the-world 
light he-is’. Same meaning as 1. above, but note the very 
typical Greek ‘bracketing’: tov Kkoopov ‘of the world’ is brack- 
eted between to and we ‘the...light’ so the two are tightly 
bound together. We get nearly the same effect in English if 
we say ‘Jesus is the world’s light’ but that is not really parallel 
with Greek where two words for ‘the’ — to and tov — come next 
to each other. This is a very common idiom in Greek indeed. 

4. Imnoovg to pws TO Tov KOGHLOD éotLV ‘Jesus the light the of 
the world he-is’. Same meaning again, but note how Greek 
repeats the To of to we to bind tov Koopov in with to ows — 
Jesus is the light, the [that is, light] of the world. Greek uses 
this ‘extension’ principle frequently: having announced ‘the 
X, it repeats the ‘the’ to show that there’s a bit more to say 
about it. Thus: to &vdpi To Ev TH OaAattTH eimev ‘To the man 
the [man, that is] in the sea, he spoke.’ 
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Oo &yamwVv tov Geov ‘the one-loving God’, i.e. ‘he who loves 
God’. All fine and dandy: we know this one. 

6 tov Geov Hyanwv ‘the-one God [acc.] loving’, i.e. same as 5. 
above but observe the bracketing effect similar to 3. above, 
with 0 and tov standing side by side. 


. When Socrates was tried and put to death in 399 BC, a 


number of his friends offered money to save him (see The 
Greek world, Chapter 18). They included MapaAtog 6 [tov] 
AnpodoKov and ‘Adewavtos 6 [tov] Aptotwvos, i.e. ‘Paralios 
the of Demodokos and Adeimantos the of Ariston’. That’s 
right: the word ‘son’ is missing. It is very common in Greek to 
express paternity in this way. Thus, for example, Incovs 6 
tov Toon®... 


. TN ev Kyabn, f Se KaKN EoTLV ‘the [fem. subject] on the one 


hand good, the [fem. subject] on the other hand evil is’, i.e. 
‘One woman is good, the other is evil’. Note that the one verb 
€oT1 serves for the two subjects; and observe the idiom 6/1)/to 
pev...0/1/to de...0/n/to de ‘the one...the other...the other...’. 
This can of course be plural (oi pev...oi de ‘some...others’) and 
in any case e.g. TOUG LEV OPW, Tos Se odx1 ‘some [males, acc. 
pl] on the one hand I see, others on the other hand not’ —‘I see 
some, but not others’. Record, therefore: 6/1/to pev...0/h/to 
de...0/n/to Se ‘the one...the other...the other...’. 

Finally, if you can see no subject in the nominative, the 
subject will be in the verb, e.g. tovg LabntAS ToVG EV TH OIKM 
KeAever epxecdat ‘The disciples [acc., object] the [ones, that 
is] in the house he/she/it orders to go’, i.e. ‘he orders the 
disciples in the house to go’. No subject quoted: therefore 
subject in the verb. 


Exercise 1 


Translate into English: 1. oi tov ‘Inoovv &yanwvtes tov Oeov 
GYATWOLV. 2. TAS EV TO OIKM LEVOLOAS Ody SPwOLV. 3. TOV LEV 
PAW, Tov SE p19. 4. 6 Lev Tov TlepiKAeovg KaKocs éoTtv, 6 5e 
TOV ZTWKPATOVS KyAGos. 5. Sei Tas EV EV TH MOAEL [LEVELV, TAG 
SE TPG THY BaAAaTTAY Mopevecbat. 6. Ti ytyvETaL; oi WEV TLLIV 
pwaxec@ar BovdAovtat, oi Se odxt. 7. THV [LEV TOV TOV KVPLOD 
Aoyov Aeyovoav Opw, thv 5€ ypagovoav, thv Se oddev 
TOLOVGAY. 8. TA EPYA TA TOD Oeov odK EOTL TA Tov SaILOVLOD. 
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9. Hi HEV TH TANPEL Eimov, ai Se Eig TOV TOV AMOOTOAMV OiKOV 
NAGov, ai Se Tovg Vvdpacg TovVG MPos THV TOALV EPXOLEVOVG 
eidov. 


The Greek Anthology 5.42 

Vocabulary: ageA-nc ‘avid, keen (for sex)’; ow@pov- ‘modest, 
chaste’; Avav ‘excessively’; Bpadews ‘slowly’; 8€A. ‘I want, desire’ 
i.e. sex; TXXEWS ‘quickly’. 


HLSW THV AMEAN, LLOW THY GOMPPOVa ALav. 
N ev yap Bpadews, 7 de Beret taxews. 


Anacreonta (‘After Anacreon’) 21 

Anacreon (6th century BC) wrote many light hearted poems 
about sex and drink, and his poems encouraged many later 
imitations — of which this drinking song is one. The English poet 
Robert Herrick was a fan of the Anacreonta. 


Vocabulary: pedaiva ‘black’ (agrees with yn); mv-w ‘T drink’; to 
devdpe-ov ‘tree’; adtHv ‘it’, acc., ie. the land; @aAaco-a = 
OaAATTA; 6 &vavp-oc ‘the torrent’; 6 NA1-0c ‘the sun’; ) O€ANV-n 
‘tthe moon’; pol...cadt@ ‘me myself too’; 0 Etap-oc ‘friend’; 
Oe, -ovt dat. participle, agreeing with j101. [I have added Def Art 
in brackets where necessary.] 


YN HEAGLWO TLvEL, 

tive [ta] Sevdpex 8 adtnv. 

mivet [1h] Paraco’ [tovg] &vavpove, 
08 HAtos [thv] Paracoay, 

tov 8 nAtov [yn] oeAnvn: 

Ti [LOL WAXEOO’, ETAIPOL, 

KQVTO@ GEAOVTL MiVELV; 


Lightness of being 


11lb One very useful little word indeed that you have not met 
yet is the participle of ei ‘I am’, i.e. ‘being’. Before you do — and 
a charmer he is as well — revise present participles active at 6c, 
playing particular attention to the m/f endings in the chart. 
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You have done so? Good. For those endings on their own are 
the participle forms of ei, ‘being’, thus: 


M F 

Nom. s re) @V n odo 
Nom. pl ol OVTEG ai ovoar 
Acc. s TOV OVTO TV ovoaVv 
Acc. pl TOVG OVTAG TAG ovdCas 
Gen. s TOV OVTOG ™> ovons 
Gen. pl TOV OVT@V TOV OovoWV 
Dat. s ™ OVTL ™m ovon 
Dat. pl toig ovouv) Taig ovoaic 


llc Thus 0 @v ‘the [male] one being’, ‘the man who is’, ai oboat 
‘the [female] ones being’, ‘the women who are’, and so on. 
Record this cheeky chappie: watch out for ov, dvt-, ovdo-. 

Note word-order possibilities here: 6 @v Kakoc ‘the man 
being/who is evil’ may well appear as 6 kaKoc @v ‘the man evil 
being’, with that typical bracketing effect. One might pop a little 
phrase in the middle, like n €v tn moA€i odo ‘the woman in the 
city being’, ‘the woman who is in the city’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 1.6 &y 0.80, @v odK EYEVETO KAKOG. 2. Gp’ eideg THV 
év TH Baratty oboav; 3. un TELBov TaAIC KOKO ovoais GAAa 
TOG Gey aBauc, 4. un TELTE [Le, EV TH POTL OVTA, Ei THV OKOTLOV. 
5. Tag €v TY OKOTIO ovdoug gig TO MMS HyELV PovAOLAL. 6. 6 
Inoovsg éotiv 6 @v Kai 6 EPXOHEVOS. 7. Seu of TELMELV TOUG 
O.MOOTOAOVG TOUG EV ™ TOAEL OVTAG ei TOV KOOHOV. 8. 0g &V LN 
eyn £ig TO POG TOUG év TH OKOTLA dvtac od MEWETAL TH TOD 
Geov via. 9. 6 Tletpoc, HAONTIS Ov, TH KVPLM TLOTEVEL. 10. @ 
LaKpatec, G&yaBog Ov pn Adixer tovs év ty MoAEL ovtac. 


The Greek world 
The invention of history 


The history of the Persian Wars is recorded for us by the ‘father’ 
of Greek history, Herodotus (Hpodotoc). His account, in nine 
exhilarating books full of moving, hilarious and mind-boggling 
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stories, begins with the history of conflict between East (Asia 
and beyond) and West (Greece) about women — Jason and 
Medea, the Trojan War and so on — to show that they had always 
been at it, and then starts properly by going back some two 
hundred years before the Persian wars to track the way in which 
Persian power spread west from Persia (modern Iran) and 
brought Persians into conflict with the Greeks. As he follows the 
expansion of Persian power, he describes the customs and hab- 
its of the various nations they came into conflict with. The whole 
of Book 2, for example, is devoted to Egypt, and there are 
fascinating digressions on the Persians themselves, the Babylo- 
nians, the Scythians, and so on. It is not till Book 6 that 
Herodotus reaches the battle of Marathon. 

This combination of war, politics and social customs is the 
nearest to ‘total history that the Classical world ever came. It is 
an immense achievement. But there is more to the title ‘father 
of history’ than that. History is a Greek word, iotopia, meaning 
‘enquiry, research’. The uniquely important thing about Hero- 
dotus is that he is the first historian we know of to be deeply 
sceptical about accounts of the past. Biblical narratives and 
Babylonian records, for example, never ask questions or admit 
doubts or offer more than a single version of events. Herodotus 
is always saying ‘I don’t believe this’, ‘this smells fishy to me,’ 
‘there are three accounts of this event and I find it very difficult 
to decide which is true’. 2 

Secondly, he is deeply affected by Greek rationalistic tenden- 
cies. Though he did see a broad, divinely controlled pattern to 
the overall direction of events, his impulse is typically Greek — 
to try to explain human behaviour in human terms without 
recourse to the supernatural (cf. The Greek world, Chapter 4). 
After all, if the past is to have lessons for us, it can do so only if 
they are humanly intelligible lessons: we cannot understand the 
mind of god. But we can have a shot at understanding the mind 
of men and seeing what makes them tick. The past provides 
invaluable evidence in this search. 
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Wordplay 
The language of religion 


Church vocabulary is filled with Greek words, many bearing 
little obvious relation to their Greek origins. ‘Church’, for exam- 
ple, ultimately derives from Kvptoc, ‘lord’, through KvpiaKov 
d@pa ‘house belonging to the lord’, which was taken up by 
Saxons on the continent, who brought it to England, where it 
emerged as ‘cirice’ in the language of our ancestors the Anglo- 
Saxons, out of which ‘church’ evolved. ‘Priest’ derives from 
Greek mpeofvutepos, ‘elder’. This took the same route into conti- 
nental Saxon, emerging in Anglo-Saxon as ‘preost’. ‘Devil’, from 
Greek d1aBoAoc ‘slanderer’, went the same way too, via Anglo- 
Saxon ‘deofol’. 

Other derivations are less opaque. This is because they have 
come through Latin, which preserved the Greek words as faith- 
fully as it could. Thus we find ‘apostle’ from &nootoA0<¢ ‘sent out’; 
‘apocalypse’ from &moKkaAvntw ‘I uncover, reveal’; ‘ecclesiastical’ 
from éxKA noun (Ex-KaA€o ‘I call out, summon, select’), originally 
the Athenian democratic assembly but used by Latin to mean 
the church (cf. French église, Italian chiesa, etc.); ‘hymn’ from 
Dduvoc; ‘psalm’ from wadApoc; ‘bishop’ from (amazingly) 
éMLOKoN0G, ‘overseer, superintendent’ (old English ‘biscop’; cf. 
‘episcopalian’); ‘deacon’ from dS1aKovog ‘servant’; ‘choir’ from 
xoposc; ‘diocese’ from dioikew ‘I manage, administrate’; ‘angel’ 
from cyyeAos ‘messenger’; ‘parable’ from nmapafoAn, ‘compari- 
son’; ‘martyr’ from paptuc, ‘witness’; ‘idolatry’ from 
eldMA0AaTpELA (EidWAOV ‘idol’, AatpELM ‘service’); ‘charity’ from 
XAPic, ‘grace’, ‘reciprocity’; ‘baptism’ from Bartiopa, ‘dipping’; 
‘catholic’ from Ka@oA1koc, ‘whole, universal’; ‘heresy’ from 
aipeoic, ‘choice’. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. Those who love Jesus love God. 2. They do not see those 
women waiting in the house. 3. I love the one, but hate the other. 
4. The son of Pericles is wicked, the son of Socrates good. 5. It is 
necessary for some women to stay in the city and others to travel 
to the sea. 6. What is happening? Some wish to fight us, others 
not. 7. I see one woman speaking the word of the lord, another 
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writing, another doing nothing. 8. The works of God are not 
those of the devil. 9. Some women spoke to the mob, others went 
into the house of the apostles, others saw the men who were 
coming into the city. 

Greek Anthology: I hate the sex-mad, I hate the excessively 
modest [woman]./For the one wants it slowly, the other quickly. 
Anacreonta: The black earth drinks, trees drink it. The sea 
drinks the torrents, the sun the sea, the moon the sun. Why fight 
me, friends, myself wishing to drink too? 

Exercise 2 

1. The man who was good did not become evil. 2. Did you see the 
woman who was in the sea? 3. Do not trust women who are evil 
but good. 4. Do not send me, being in the light, into darkness. 5. 
I want to lead women who are in the darkness into the light. 6. 
Jesus is the one who is and the one to come. 7. It is necessary 
for you to send the apostles who are in the city into the world. 8. 
Whoever does not lead those who are in the darkness into the 
light does not obey the son of God. 9. Peter, being a disciple, has 
faith in the lord. 10. O Socrates, being good do not wrong those 
who are in the city. 


Afore ye go 


e Make sure you know @v ovoa being’ (11c) 

e Are you confident about the ‘bracketing’ and ‘extension’ prin- 
ciples of Greek word order (lla, 3 and 4) and 6 pev...0 5 
(1la, 8)? 

e Learn the five new words 
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Augmenting imperfections 


12a Dark threats were uttered about nasties lurking beneath 
stones back at 10b, but they are not about to crawl out yet. Let 
me just re-emphasise: the aorist tenses (plain pasts, ‘I -ed’) that 
you have met so far in 9 and 10 are one-offs. Let me remind you 
what they were: 


Aorist active: 1A8-ov ‘l/they went/came’ 
ndp-ov ‘T/they found’ 
€il-OVv ‘l/they said, spoke’ 
£15-0V ‘l/they saw’ 

Aorist middle: c&@ik-onnVv ‘T arrived/came’ 
EYEV-OLNV ‘I became, was born/ 

made, happened’ 

€7V0-OLNV ‘T heard, enquired’ 
NP-OLLNV ‘T asked’ 


There they are, in all their glory. They are fantastically common 
in Greek, but they have no lessons to tell us, no deep insights to 
impart. You learn them and move on. 


The imperfect enjoyment 


12b The tense we meet for the first time now is the imperfect 
indicative active and middle. It means, broadly, ‘I was -ing, I 
used to -, I began to -’. It gives a picture of an action continuing, 
being repeated, or beginning in the past. 

Switch off the telly, pour a stiff one, adjust the focus and see 
what conclusions you can draw from the following. You will be 
pleasantly surprised: 
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Imperfect indicative active of mav- ‘I stop’ 


1s €&-nmav-ov ‘I was stopping’ 

2s €-mav-€¢ ‘you were stopping’ 

3s  &-mav-e(v) ‘he, she, it was stopping’ 
Ipl &-nmav-opev ‘we were stopping’ 

Qpl €-nav-ete ‘you were stopping’ 

3pl €é-mav-0v ‘they were stopping’ 


12c The rules? Precisely! 

(i) We take our old chum the present stem mav- , already 
an all-time favourite. 

Gi) You stick é- in front of it, giving you émav- . This €- job is 
called the ‘augment’. 

Gii) Then you tack on a series of strangely familiar looking 
endings — blow me down, Watson, are they not the same 
as that odd collection of aorists we met back in 9e? In- 
deedy, as they say, doody. Very useful. But note 1s and 
3pl both end in -ov. 

Thus, for example, é-Aey-ov ‘I was/they were saying’, €-1ev-ov ‘I 

was/they were waiting, ¢-ypa-ov ‘I was/they were writing’ and 

so on and on and on and on... 


Note 

These imperfects may share the same endings as the aorist 
(plain past) we revised at 12a, but the meanings are different. 
Those aorists (one-offs) mean ‘I -ed’; the imperfects you can now 
construct for yourself for any verb you like mean ‘I was -ing’. 


Vocabulary 


Record: 510«-o ‘I pursue, chase’; gep- ‘I carry, bear, endure’; 
gevy-o T flee, run away’. 


Exercise 1 


Translate, twice where necessary (note — we revise datives, ‘to’, 
here as well): émepne, E5uwkec, EevyoueEv, EMEPETE, EKTNPVTTOV 
Tt, éylyvooKev, Ememopev, ed1d50oKete, Exedevec, sAeyov 
TOLG HLOAONTAIC, ELEVE, EMLOTEVETE TH KVPLO. 
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Translate: you (pl) were chasing, they used to flee, you (s) were 
saying, I was enduring, she was sending, they began to teach, 
we were ordering, he began to have faith, you (pl) used to wait, 
she was announcing, you (pl) were sending. 


Starting a decree 


When the Athenian assembly decided on a course of action, this 
was the formula with which the decree began — lots of lovely 
imperfects, naming who was in charge at the time when the 
decree was passed. For the BovAn, see The Greek world in 
Chapter 7. The mpvtavetg were a small sub-division of the 
BowvAn, on duty 24 hours a day for reception and initial discus- 
sion of all business. 


Note: 50€ev ‘it seemed good to’, ‘it was decreed by’; 7} BovA-n ‘the 
boule’; Tputavev-w T serve as prytanes’; ypappatev- ‘I serve 
as secretary’; €M1otatE-W ‘I preside’. 


ed0€ev ty Bova Kar to Su, W (one of the tribes) émputaveve, 
X (name) éypappateve, Y (name) éneotater, Z (name) cine... 


Further contracts 


12d But now, ten thousand curses, we remember those con- 
tract verbs with their horrible a- and e-stems. Do we feel the 
contractions coming on again? Yes we do, but there’s no need to 
groan and pant like that. The contraction rules are the same as 
for the present (see 3b and 4b). Observe: 


Imperfect indicative active of vixa- ‘I conquer’ 


ls éviKa-ov becomes évik-wv ‘I was conquering’ 

2s €éviKa-eg becomes évik-ac ‘you were conquering’ 

3s €éviKa-€ becomes éviK-a ‘he, she, it was conquering’ 
Ip! éviKka-ouev becomes évik-~opev ‘we were conquering’ 
2Qpl évika-ete becomes évik-ate ‘you were conquering’ 
3pl évika-ov becomes évik-~ov ‘they were conquering’ 
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12e Imperfect indicative active of oi\¢-0, ‘I love’ 


ls épie-ov becomes é@tA-ovv ‘I was loving’ 

2s eidg-eg becomes é@ld-e1¢ ‘you were loving’ 

3s eégire-e becomes EQUr-e1 ‘he, she, it was loving’ 
Ipl égire-oprev becomes egid-ovpev ‘we were loving’ 
Qpl égire-ete becomes éegid-erte ‘you were loving’ 
3pl égie-ov becomes églA-ovv ‘they were loving’ 


Exercise 2 


Translate, twice where necessary: €MoLovv, EAMAEL TH LAONTN, 
étnpovpev, Evikac, Es0KEITE Tv, Emorel, EAQAOVV, ESOKELC 
EOL, ETNPEL, EVIKOV. 

Translate: they were loving, he used to keep, you (pl) were 
talking, she was conquering, they used to seem, we were mak- 
ing, they were keeping. 


12f Now the excitement begins to mount. Pant, gasp, what 
happens to all those heavenly middle verbs in the imperfect? 
Any chance they follow the same rules, i.e. €- (the augment) + 
present stem + middle endings like those funny aorist middle 
thingies at 10b? You may peep out from behind your fingers now 
and SHAZAM! Correct! Perpend: 


Imperfect indicative middle of nopev-opa1 ‘IT travel’ 


1s &-nopev-onnv ‘I was travelling’ 

2s  €-Nopev-ov ‘you were travelling’ 

3s &-MOpeV-ETO ‘he, she, it was travelling’ 
Ipl &é-nopev-ope8a ‘we were travelling’ 

Qpl é-nopev-eo8e ‘you were travelling’ 

3pl &é-nopev-ovto _ ‘they were travelling’ 


Exercise 3 
Translate: éyvyveto, duiv éuaxovto, sBovdeoGe, Ete Wope80 
OOl, EPALVOD TLV, Eytyvovto, Emopevopeba, EAxXETO, 
EPovAOVTO, Eqarvecbe jLol, EyLYVOV, EMEBETO 101. 

Translate: I was becoming, he used to fight, they were wish- 
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ing, he was appearing, they were travelling, you (pl) were fight- 
ing, you (s) began to travel, he used to wish. 


Vowels 


12g Those of a suspicious frame of mind will have gradually 
spotted something, i.e. that the following verbs have not fea- 
tured in any of the exercises: 


AYATAW, KSiKEw, Kove, E8EAM, KYO and Oporoyew. 


How can this be? Old friends all, now shunned as if possessed of 
some horrible disease. What is going on? Now pay attention: 


(i) _ observe the initial letter of all these rejected verbs. Correct 
— vowels. 
(ii) then remember that all imperfect verbs begin with €-, 
the ‘augment’. 
Aha! You mean something special happens to verbs beginning 
with a vowel when you want to augment them? Got it in one. 
Basically, verbs that already begin with a vowel augment 
themselves by lengthening this vowel. Thus: 


1. Verbs beginning €- and &- augment themselves by turning é- 
or G- to 7. 

Thus: -yan-ov ‘I was loving’; 7-Six-ovv ‘I was harming’; 
j-kov-ov ‘I was hearing’; 7-8eA-ov ‘I was wishing’; Hy-ov ‘I was 
leading’. 

2. Verbs beginning o- augment themselves by turning o- to w-. 

Thus: ®-jLoAoy-ovv ‘I was agreeing’. 

3. Record an exception: ¢x-@ ‘I have’ forms its imperfect as ciy-ov 
‘T was having’. 


Vocabulary 
Record: &px-oj.01 ‘I begin’; edy-op ‘I pray’; ebpioK-w ‘I find’. 


Exercise 4 


Translate, twice where necessary: 1y&é¢, NyaTate, HdiKovv, 
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NKOVEG, ELXYOV, MLOAOYELTE, TPXETO, NYXOVTO ToIG BEG, eixete, 
nopiokete, NOeAov, Nyanmmpev, eixouev, NKOvETE, NOiKEIC, 
NPXOVTIO, NYXETO TH KVPLO, TYETE, NdPLOKOV, TKOvE, NOEAOLEV, 
MLOAOYODV, TYYATASG, NOXopEBA Taig yovarérv, Noikerte, eixev. 
Translate: you (s) were wishing, I used to do wrong, they were 
having, he was hearing, we used to agree, I was praying, she was 
loving, they were beginning, she began to find [see 12b], we used 
to have, they were hearing, you (pl) used to pray, they were 
leading. 


The Greek world 
Empire and culture 


The Persian Wars were instrumental in the development of the 
Athenian maritime empire and therefore of democracy and of 
the vision we have of the ‘glory that was Greece’. 

Though the Spartan land army had been mainly responsible 
for repelling the Persians, it was the Athenian fleet of triremes 
(warships) that had won the victory at Salamis, and Athens 
decided to capitalise on it. A large find of silver at Laurium in 
southern Attica financed an expanded navy; Athens rebuilt its 
defensive walls (destroyed by the Persians); and headed up a 
league of maritime allies mainly from the western coast of 
Turkey and the Aegean islands, determined never to let Persia 
attack again. This Delian league, founded in 478 BC (its head- 
quarters were on the island of Delos), gradually turned itself 
into an empire, with Athens demanding tribute from its allies 
in money or ships and imposing garrisons where necessary. It 
slowly spread its power into mainland Greece too — where, 
inevitably, its interests would clash with the other great power 
in the land, Sparta. 

This was the source of Athens’ wealth and power during its 
heyday in the 5th century BC. It was this money that financed 
the Parthenon - Pericles’ concept, and a powerful statement 
about Athenian greatness and the power of Athene. Pericles also 
reformed the democracy, acknowledging that power now lay not 
with the middle-class hoplite land-forces, but with the poor, who 
manned and rowed the fleet and ensured that Athens remained 
firmly on top. This is fifth-century Classical Athens, the world 
of Socrates, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Herodotus, Thucy- 
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dides, Pericles, Aristophanes, Plato...has ever so brief a period 
exerted such radical influence for so long? 


Wordplay 


Game words 


The Olympic games were named in honour of Olympian Zeus, 
king of the gods and champion of competition (see The Greek 
world, Chapter 3). They were held nowhere near Mt Olympus, 
but near Elis, in the north-western Peloponnese. Founded in 
776 BC, they became in time a focus for Greeks from all over the 
Mediterranean, who made their way there to honour Zeus and 
enjoy the five-day festival of sport. Greeks adored competition, 
but adored winning even more (the image of the games as a 
festival of amateur sportsmanship is pure invention). Games 
were held in hundreds of other venues, but Olympia was the 
most prestigious and guaranteed the victors fame and fortune 
(the actual prize for winning was a wild olive-wreath, but finan- 
cial rewards were widely available elsewhere). There were no 
records or prizes for coming second. Winning was all. 

Our sporting vocabulary is filled with Greek ideas and words. 
The Big Four games — at Olympia, Delphi, Nemea and Isthmia 
— were known as the meptodog (‘circuit’), and at Delphi a wreath 
of Savy (laurel, whence ‘laurels’) was the prize. Competitions 
were held in the otadiov. &BAov means ‘prize, contest’ and an 
GO8AntHSs competed for it, practising hard beforehand in the 
YVELVAOLOV (yv}LVOG ‘naked’). vikn was what they were after — not 
the footwear, but ‘victory’. The mevta®Aoc went in for the pen- 
tathlon (nevte ‘five’), comprising sprint, standing jump, javelin, 
dioKoc and wrestling. Other cultures invented the émta6Aov 
(Emta ‘seven’) and 5exaOAov (Sexe ‘ten’). The nastiest contest 
was probably the mayxpatiov (mav ‘all’, Kkpatocg ‘power’), in 
which only biting and gouging were forbidden, but it was not 
rated as dangerous as boxing. 

Incidentally, there was no such ancient race as the papadwv 
— that was invented for the refounding of the games in Athens 
in 1896, in memory of Phidippides’ heroic run from Athens to 
Mapa6wv to fight the Persians and back to Athens to report 
victory (though the tale has many different versions). 
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Answers 

Exercise 1 

He was sending, you were pursuing, we were fleeing, you were 
carrying, I/they were announcing to us, he was recognising, we 
were sending, you were teaching, you were ordering, I/they were 
speaking to the disciples, he was staying, you were having faith 
in the lord. 

sduwkete, egevyov, eAeyec, egepov, éemeume, ediSaoKov, 
EKEAEVOPEV, ETLOTEVE, Eevete, EKNPUTTE, EmeuMEte. 
Inscription: It was decreed by the Council and People, W was 
serving as prytanes, X was secretary, Y was presiding, Z said... 
Exercise 2 

I/they were making, he was speaking to the disciple, we were 
guarding, you were conquering, you were seeming to us, he was 
making, I/they were speaking, you were seeming to me, he was 
guarding, I/they were conquering. 

ELAODY, ETNPEL, EAGAELTE, EviKA,, E50KODV, ETOLODHEV, ETNPOVV. 
Exercise 3 

He was becoming, they were fighting you, you were wishing, we 
were obeying you, you were seeming to us, they were becoming, 
we were travelling, he was fighting, they were wishing, you 
were seeming to me, you were becoming, he was obeying me. 
éylyvounyv, eyaxeto, éBovdovto, éegaiveto, éemopevovto, 
euaxeove, Exopevon, éBovieto. 

Exercise 4 

You were leading, you were loving, I/they were harming, you 
were hearing, I/they were having, you were agreeing, he was 
beginning, they were praying to the gods, you were having, you 
were finding, I/they were wishing, we were loving, we were 
having, you were hearing, you were harming, they were begin- 
ning, he was praying to the lord, you were leading, I/they were 
finding, he was hearing, we were wishing, I/they were agreeing, 
you were loving, we were praying to the women, you were 
harming, he was having. 

NOEAES, NSiKovV, EiXoV, NKOVE, MLOAoyovpEV, NOON, Tyana, 
NPXOVTO, NoptoKe, eixopev, HKovov, ndxEDGe, TYOV. 
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CHAPTER 12 


Afore ye go 


Ensure you know the new imperfect indicative active at 12b 
and imperfect indicative middle at 12f 

Check that you are happy with the contracted imperfect 
forms at 12d-e 

Do you understand the principles of augmentation — €- or 
lengthening an initial vowel — at 12c, g? 

Revise the six new words 
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Personalising the Word 
13a John 1.1-10 
Vocabulary 


Record: at- ‘him’; 51a or dv’, ‘through, because of; paptupe-w ‘I 
bear witness’; mept ‘about, concerning’. 


év Gpxn Nv Oo Aoyos, Kai 6 Aoyos Hv mpo¢ [with] tov gov, Kat 
OE0¢ Nv 6 Aoyos. odtOs [this] 71v Ev &pyN Mpos Tov @eov. Tavta 
[everything] 51 adtov éyeveto, kat xwpic [apart from] adtov, 
éyeveto oddev which was made. év abt Con Av, Kar } Con mW 
TO PWG TOV AVOPOMOV. KAI TO PMS EV TY OKOTLA Matvet [shines] 
KQL T] OKOTLA aDTO [it, acc.] ob KateAaBev [overwhelmed]. 
EyEVETO GvOpwmoc sent from God, whose name was John. obto¢ 
[he] nAGev cig paptvpiav, iva paptvpnon MEept Tov Pwtos, iva 
mavtes [everyone] motevowory bv adtov. odk Hv EKELvos [that 
man, i.e. John] to Ow, GAA’ iva LaptTLpNON MEPL TOV PwTOS. TIV 
TO MWS TO GANOtVov [true], which enlightens every &vOpwnov, 
EPXOWEVOV Eig TOV KOGHOV. EV TH KOOL Tv, Ka 6 KOLO SU 
adtOD EYEVETO, KaL 6 KOOLOS adTOV OdK EYVM [recog- 
nised]...Kkai 0 Aoyos oapé [flesh] éyeveto. 


Getting personal yet again 


13b Time now to get a grip on the personal pronouns ‘he, she 
it’: ato ‘(s)he, it’; obtos “s)he, it; this man’; €Keivos (s)he, it; 
that man’. 

Warning: As you let your gaze wander down the page, you 
may feel your brain turning to spaghetti hoops. But, honest, you 
will have to learn virtually nothing except the Greek words 
above, with Def Art attached to them. It is just all being spelt 
out in full for reference’s sake. 

As I said, think of dear old Def Art and now (forgetting 
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meaning for the moment) fasten the fascinated gaze on espe- 
cially the endings of: 


‘the’ ‘tthis(man) ‘that (man)’ 
Nom. singular masculine: a-tog  ov-t0<¢ EKELV-0G 
Acc. singular masculine: v-tov TOv-TOV EKELV-OV 
Gen. singular masculine: a-tov ‘TOv-TOv EKELV-OD 
Dat. singular masculine av-tT®@ ‘Tov-tTw EKELV-~O 


You see? Look how the first syllables — av-, (t)ov-, éxe1v- — are 
followed by Def Art, or something like it. Think therefore: 


av- + Def Art ‘he, she, it’ 
ov- and tov- + Def Art ‘he, she, it, this (man)’ 
éxeiv- + Def Art minus Tt: ‘he, she, it, that (man) 


As usual, Def Art will give you case, number, gender and so on: 
but you have to look at the end of the word for Def Art to emerge 
and work its magic. 


18c Here are the charts in full. Remember that on its own: 


aDtOG means ‘he’ 

obtoc means ‘he/this man’ 

éxetvoc ‘he/that man’ 

(or e.g. ‘she’, ‘him’, ‘her’, ‘them’ etc. depending on case, num- 
ber and gender) 


e.g. odTOG Exetvov vika ‘this man/he defeats that man/him’ 
EKELVY TAHVTHV O1AEL ‘that woman/she loves this woman/her’ 
EKELVAL TOVTOVG fLIGOVGL ‘those women/they hate these 
men/them’. 


ad-toc ‘he’,  «av-tn, ‘she’ ad-to, ‘it? 
M F N 
Singular 
Nom. a0-t0g avd-tH av-to 
Acc. d-toVv ad-tTHV avd-To 
Gen. avd-tov aD-TNS ad-TOV 
Dat. ad-to avd-ty avd-TO 
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Plural 

Nom. @0-Tot ad-TOAL Ovd-TH 
Acc. 0-TOUG QD-TAG OD-TH 
Gen. ad-toVv a0-TOV OD-TOV 
Dat. avd-toIG QOD-THAIG OV-TOLG 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1.6 Inoovs 6 tov Geov Vvi0g @V ANOKPLVOLLEVOS HDTN 
eimev. 2. to BiBALov adTOD OdK EIAEL. 3. TOV AVDTWV AOYOV 
exnpvttopev. 4. ot BapBPapor oi &yaGo Ovtes ADTOVE TPOG THV 
ynv ediwKov. 5. 6 Incovg adtovg EKEAevE PEVELV KAL LN 
MEVYELV. 6. THV AVT@V EVTOATV ODK ETNPELTE. 7. TOV AOYOV TOV 
TOV KVPLOD AVTAIC EAEeyev. 8. To BiBALOV adTY ODK EOTIV’ ODK 
iopev Tov EoTtt To adtTHS PIBALov. 


13d_ ov-toc ‘he, this man’, «b-tn, ‘she, this woman’, tov-To, ‘it, 
this thing’ 


M F N 

Singular 

Nom. ovd-toc ab-ty TOV-TO 
Ace. TOV-TOV TAV-THV TOV-TO 
Gen. Tov-tTov TAV-TNG TOV-TOD 
Dat. tov-to@ TAV-TH TOV-TH 
Plural 

Nom. od-tot ad-THL THV-TOL 
Acc. TOV-TOUG TAV-TOAG THAV-TOHL 
Gen. Tov-tToV TOV-TOV TOV-TOV 
Dat. Tov-toIG TAV-TALG TOV-TOLG 


Notes 


e Think od-, tov-, ad-, tav- + Def Art 
e tovto ‘this thing’ and tavta ‘these things’ are very common 
in Greek. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: 1. odtoc, HaOnTHS @v, eAeyev Hiv. 2. tTovtTov pEv 
EMIAODV, TAVTHV SE ELLOODV. 3. TOVTO HEV KAKOV EOTL, TAVTA SE 
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Kya8a. 4. Ti ott tovto; 5. tives eioiv odtot oi Ev TH BaAaTTH 
ovteEc; 6. tavtas EBovAounv Eig Tov oiKkov Epyecbat. 7. E5UWKOV 
TOVTOVE Eig THV NOAIV MPEvyOVTAG. 8. odtOL Oi EK TNS TOAEWS 
EVYOVTES OVK NABOV Mpog ToOVTOV. 9. ODTOG [LEV GMLKETO TPOG 
TAVTAG, HDtTAL SE ODK ELEVOV GAA’ Eqevyov. 10. Ti einev adTH 
TOVTH; OD Yap PovAetat odtTOG &MoKPIVEGBaL TAVTH. 


13e éxeiv-oc ‘he, that man’, éxetv-n, ‘she, that woman’, éxetv-o, 
“it, that thing’ 


M F N 

Singular 

Nom. €Ketv-0¢ éKev-n &KELV-O 
Ace. &KELV-OV EKELV-TNV EKELV-O 
Gen. éKetv-ov EKELV-1G EKELV-OD 
Dat. éKev-o &KELlV-7] EKELV-O 
Plural 

Nom. éxetv-ou EKELV-CLL EKELV-O 
Acc. &K€lv-00G  &KELV-Oc EKElv-O 
Gen. &Kelv-ov EKELV-OV EKELV-OV 
Dat. &Kelv-o1¢ EKELV-QUG EKELV-OLG 


Exercise 3 


Translate: 1. €AqAe pev exervatc, éxervouc de gduoKev. 2. Ser 
Tas evyecOat pev exervaic, mevyerv be cn Exeivov. 3. ti odv 
got Exetvo; od yap oida. 4. &moKpivopEvos EKEtvoic TAGEV. 5. 
ovdk éytyvMoKopev To BiBAtov Exetvov. 6. E6edopev eidevar Tic 
gOTLv EKELVN. 7.0 EKELVOV TATHP EKELVOUG TNSIKEL. 8. EKELVOL HEV 
ed1Kov, Exervot Se Egevyov. 9. tovt’ éxetvo! 


13f Now peruse the following: 
EKELVOG O OiKOS EoTLV GyaG0¢ ‘that [the] house is good’ 
YPAPH TAVTNHV THV EMLOTOANV ‘I am writing this [the] letter’ 


ENELMOV TOVTOVG TOG ViovG ‘I was sending these [the] sons’ 


You see what is happening? When odtoc/éxetvoc is at once 
followed by Def Art, it means ‘This/ that, ah here is Def Art, so 
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I am now going to define it more closely (extension), this/that 
house, letter, son, large sliced cottage loaf/whatever’ (cf. 1la.4). 
So: odtog 6 ‘this X’, xetvoc 6 ‘that X’. 


Vocabulary 


Record: 510, 51 + genitive, ‘because of; Cyte- ‘I seek, look for’; 
KOAE-o ‘T call’; epi + genitive ‘around, concerning’. 


Exercise 4 


Translate: odtog 6 padntNs EKetvyv THV yovatka éCnter. 2. yw 
HEV YAP TOVTOVE TovG AVdpAaG KAAW, Ov SE EKELVAG TAC 
YOVALKAG KaAEIC. 3. OdTOL OdV oi PapBapor MEPL TaDTNS TNS 
TOAEWS ETOpPEvOVTO. 4. 5x OdDV TOVTOV TwV ‘EAANVOV EvLKOLEV 
EKELVNV THV TOALV. 5. 5a EKELVOY TOV TANBoVG é5e1 [past of 5e1] 
TAs ATO THs ToAEWS EpxecOat. 6. OdTOL LEV ENELTOV TOVTOUG 
TOVG avdpac Eig THV OaAATTAV, Exetvol SE EKAAOVV EKELVOLG TAG 
YVVOALKAG Eig THY TOALV. 


The Greek world 
Old gods 


The monotheistic (ovoc ‘alone, single’) Christian tradition as- 
sumes that ‘God is love’. Perhaps the best way to begin thinking 
about Greek gods, who were certainly not love, is to envisage 
them as powers, like gravity. They did not require belief, let 
alone love — just acknowledgement. So too does gravity. Walk 
along a cliff top and fail to acknowledge it, and you are dead. But 
you can refuse to love it and refuse to believe in it all your life, 
and it will make no difference — as long as, in certain critical 
circumstances, you acknowledge it. 

The Greek for ‘acknowledge’ is vop1Ca, ‘I treat as one would a 
voj.oc’, where voyiog means ‘custom, law, habit’. You treat gods, 
in other words, in the way you have always treated them. That 
means ritual, most of all, sacrifice (Latin sacrifico — ‘I make 
sacred’). This can range from a éxatopBoiov (hecatomb — 
€xatov ‘100’, Bovs ‘oxen’) on the most magnificent state occa- 
sions — one of the few occasions when Greeks would eat meat — 
to a cake left on a house altar. But whatever the offering, it was 
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made sacred, removed from human use and made over to the 
gods. 

Prayers were made standing, with hands raised to the gods 
above, or lowered to the gods below. A typical prayer addresses 
the god, names him (must get the right one) and identifies his 
powers; thanks him for or reminds him of past favours (‘if ever 
you...’); makes the request; and finally promises future favours. 
There is a strong whiff of tit-for-tat about the relationship 
between men and gods. 

Unlike the Christian religion, there were no divine books or 
divine revelations. There was no such thing as theology. Priests 
were there simply to oversee public rituals: they had, for exam- 
ple, no moral functions or counselling obligations. 


Wordplay 
Divine vocabulary 


Gods present all sorts of linguistic challenges. The most common 
god to swear by was ‘HpakA7¢, for he was the only man to have 
become a god and was therefore especially sympathetic to men’s 
plight. The word looks as if it means the glory KAeoc of the 
goddess ‘Hpa, but given that she hated him (he was a son of Zeus 
by Alemena) and imposed the twelve labours on him, this looks 
difficult. 

Zevc on the other hand is linguistically easy. He has the stem 
At- and the same name as the Indic sky god Dyaus pita (cf. Latin 
Jupiter=Diespiter ‘father of the day’ and dies, divinus, Diana). 
He is a sky-god, god of weather (‘cloud-gatherer’ and ‘loud-thun- 
derer’ in Homer) and of the bright light of day. Latin diurnus 
‘daily’ became, through French, our ‘journal’. 

His wife ‘Hpa, goddess of marriage, may be connected with 
@pa, hora, the hour or season (i.e. right time for marriage). 
Tlocevdov is god of powerful natural forces like the sea, earth- 
quakes and horses. [looet- looks like ‘lord’, and it would be very 
helpful if -6@v could be connected with 5a/yo and mean ‘earth’ 
— but it cannot. “Agpoditn was goddess of sex (homo- and hetero- 
sexual) — you appealed to her for help in matters sexual. Much 
she appreciated it too — a god was honoured when humans 
indulged his or her specialities. Greeks derived her name from 
Gppos ‘foam’ because she was born from the semen of the cas- 
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trated Uranus which mixed with the waves of the sea, but this 
is pure Greek invention. ‘Apteyic oversaw hunting, childbirth 
and virginity — which seems odd. But then AmoAA@v was god of 
music, plague and healing. If you are acquainted with the one, 
you must also be acquainted with the other — they are two sides 
of the same coin. Both their names are etymologically obscure. 
‘Epung (€pa means ‘boundary-stone’) was god of borders: he 
carried messages across them, transported the dead down to 
Hades and helped thieves transgress them. Atovucos was god of 
life and transformation, whether engendered by drink, acting or 
moving from life to death. The At- stem points to a connection 
with Zeus, but the rest is quite obscure. 

The fact that some of these names are so hard to derive from 
Greek argues very strongly indeed that, like Zeus, they are not 
original Greek inventions. They have been taken over from 
other cultures and adapted to Greek ways. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

1. Jesus being the son of God replying spoke to her. 2. He did not 
like his book. 3. We announced their word. 4. The barbarians 
who were brave were chasing them towards the land. 5. Jesus 
was ordering them to stay and not to flee. 6. You were not 
keeping their command. 7. He was speaking the word of the lord 
to them (women). 8. She does not have a book: we do not know 
where her book is. 

Exercise 2 

[Note: he/this man, she/this woman, these, and so on, are vari- 
ables here] 1. He, being a disciple, was speaking to us. 2. I/they 
loved him, but hated her. 3. This is bad, but these things are 
good. 4. What is this? 5. Who are these who are in the sea? 6. I 
was wanting these women to go into the house. 7. I/they was 
pursuing those who were fleeing into the city. 8. These who were 
fleeing out of the city did not go to him. 9. He came towards these 
women, but they were not waiting, but began fleeing. 10. What 
did she say to him? For he does not wish to reply to her. 
Exercise 3 

[Note: he/that man, she/that woman, those, and so on, are 
variables here] 1. While he was speaking to those women, he 
was pursuing those men. 2. It is necessary for us to pray to those 
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women, but to escape from those women. 3. What, therefore, is 
that? For I do not know. 4. Replying to those men he went. 5. We 
did not recognise their book. 6. We want to know who that 
woman is. 7. Their father did them wrong. 8. They were pursu- 
ing, but they were fleeing. 9. This [is] that! That’s it! 

Exercise 4 

1. This disciple was seeking that woman. 2. For I am calling 
these men, but you are calling those women. 3. Therefore these 
non-Greeks were travelling around this city. 4. Therefore be- 
cause of these Greeks we were conquering that city. 5. Because 
of that mob it was necessary for us to go from the city. 6. These 
men were sending these men into the sea, but those men were 
calling those women into the city. 


Afore ye go 


e Make sure you have mastered the various words for ‘he, she, 
it, this person, that person’ — 00-toc, ob-tog and éxetv-oc — in 
form and meaning at 13b-e 

e Make sure that you are alert to ob-toc 6 and éxetv-oc¢ 6 
meaning ‘this’ and ‘that’ 

e Learn the five new words 
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Passive reflections 


14a So far we have used six prepositions: 


cic ‘into’ 
Tpoc ‘towards’ 
followed by the accusative 


Go ‘away from’ 

éx ‘out of 

51a. ‘because of 

mept ‘around, concerning’ 
followed by the genitive. 


These prepositions are often attached to the front of verbs (as a 
‘prefix’, cf. ‘suffix’, something attached to the end), and this will 
alter a verb’s meaning, sometimes only very slightly, sometimes 
quite a lot, e.g. 


NAGov ‘I went’, &mnASov ‘I went away’ 

meyTw ‘I send’, drome ‘I send away’, shading into ‘T 
divorce’! 

Epxopa ‘I come’, mpocepxopict ‘I come towards, I approach’ 


14b Note, however, an important technical point. The ‘aug- 
ment’ (the é- attached to the stem of the verb to form the 
imperfect, e.g. €-Aeyov ‘I was saying’) remains attached to the 
stem of the verb even when the verb has a prefix. Observe: 


énepmov ‘I was sending’: mpoo-enetov ‘I was sending to’, &n- 


emeutov ‘I was sending away’, di-eneymov ‘I was sending 
through’, é&-emeymov ‘I was sending out’. 
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Note 
e See how an(o) and 81(~) lose their last vowel before the 
augment, and how &k changes to €& before a vowel. 


Exercise 1 


Place &no, 51a, mpocg and &ék in front of the following verb stems: 
PALVOLAL, 15a, Epyop.ar, eidov. 

Here are some imperfect verbs, with prefix: what would their 
dictionary form be (i.e. 1s present)? E.g. £&eSi5aoKe comes from 
EKd18A0KO: 

Tpoonyana, Sunkovopev, eemotevec, diexedevete, eEeproet, 
TPOGELAXOVTO. 


Present and imperfect indicative passive ‘I am being 
-ed’ and ‘I was -ed’ 


14c Do I sense an in-drawing of breath? A faint scream of ‘O 
crikey, we’ve laboured through all the active voices (“I am -ing”) 
— now we've got a whole load of ghastly passive voices to learn 
as well (“I am being -ed”)’? 

Take it easy. Relax, with smoooooth Classics. Rustle the 
newspaper a bit. Take the dog for a stroll. Then come back and 
have a look at the present indicative passive of mav-@ and pour 
yourself a large congratulatory drink: 


Present indicative passive of 10-0, ‘I am being stopped’ 


Ils mav-oua. ‘Iam being stopped’ 

2s Tav-n ‘you (s) are being stopped’ 
3s Tav-eta. ‘he, she, it is being stopped’ 
Ipl nav-ope8a ‘we are being stopped’ 

2pl nav-ecGe ‘you (pl) are being stopped’ 
3pl mav-ovta ‘they are being stopped’ 


There! You see what has happened? I knew you'd be pleased. 

You have simply taken the active verb and tacked your old 

friends the middle endings like those of épyouo. (5a) on to it. 
So: an active verb (one ending in -) becomes passive by 
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changing the - endings to -o101 endings. Thus, e.g. doko ‘T 
pursue’, 51oK-op101 ‘I am being pursued’ — and so on. 


Note 

e There will be the usual contract rules to watch out for — but 
they are the same as ever (see 3b and 4b). 

e Middles remain quite unaffected by all this, of course, since 
the -oa1 endings are their normal endings. Translate the 
middles as you have always done, thoroughly active without 
any passive undertones at all, e.g. mopevovta ‘they travel’. 
The important thing is to know the verb is middle in the first 
place. 


Exercise 2 


Turn the following present actives into present passives and 
translate, e.g. maver — MavETat ‘he is being stopped’: SwKov01, 
GYOMEV, AEYEL, MEMMELG, KNPUTTETE, KEAEVOVOL, GKOVOLEV, 
EDPLOKEL. 

Translate (watch it — a few highly active middle indicatives 
lurking here): MELMOVTal, MOLELTAL, VIK@PLAL, KyYaTpLEOa, 
GSiKELOVE, HAXOVTAL, YLYVMOKETOL, Aeyoueba, SSAcKOVTAL, 
YPAMETAL, AMOKPIVEDOE, THPODLEBA, MIAE1OBE, OPwVTat, 
Topevovtat, Cntovpeda. 

Translate: he is being sent, we are being taught, it is being 
said, they are being pursued, you (p/) are being ordered, it is 
being announced. 


14d Now, you are saying to yourselves with that iron logic 
typical of all who study ancient Greek, if the present passives 
are formed by using the endings of the present middle, are the 
imperfect passives formed by using the endings of the imperfect 
middle? Judge for yourselves, Aristotles all: 


Imperfect indicative passive of mav-w ‘I stop’ 


1s &-mav-0LL.NV ‘I was being stopped’ 
2s €-1KV-Ov ‘you were being stopped’ 
3s €-MD-ETO ‘he, she, it was being stopped’ 


Ipl &-nav-ope8a ‘we were being stopped’ 
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Qpl &-mav-E00E ‘you were being stopped’ 
3pl €-mav-OVTO ‘they were being stopped’ 


The answer, as you can see, is ‘yes’ (compare 12f). 
But before we leap confidently onto our imperfect passive 
exercise machines, here is another very common preposition: 


dno, dm’, DY, meaning ‘by’ (a person) 


e.g. dmo0 tov avdpoc ‘by the man’, b10 tov yovaiKkwv ‘by the 
women’, Dn gov ‘by me’, dy’ buwv ‘by you’. Note that it is 
followed by the genitive. Record it. 


I introduce it here for obvious reasons: passive verbs beg for 
‘the agent’, i.e. the person by whom the action is being done. 
Thus navopa1 do tovtov, ‘I am being stopped by him’; &maveto 
dno TavtTHs ‘he was being stopped by her’. Watch out for it, 
therefore, in the next exercise. 


Exercise 3 


Turn the following imperfect actives into imperfect passives and 
translate, e.g. Enavopev — Enavopeda ‘we were being stopped’: 
éxedeve, Exnpvttopev, edwwKov, éreyete, &5rSaoKes, éneune. 

Translate: ndikerto dno oov, dm Epov EneuTecbe, NYAMMVTO 
bo Tov Geo, to PiBAtov dm’ Exeivov tov ANoGTOAOD eypageto, 
sSSaoKkopeda dm’ Exeivov, d10 tov yovaikov éntovpny, dro 
TOVTOV TOV PapBapav Evik@vtoO oi ‘EAAnVES, 6 Aoyos br0 TV 
Habyntov erEveTO. 

Translate (the odd non-passive middle here): it was being 
announced, we were being ordered, they were being taught, he 
was fighting, they were being said, you (p/) were being sent, I 
was being heard, we were being recognised, he was travelling. 


Present participles passive 


14e And what, you say stretching happily, about present par- 
ticiples passive? We remember that present participles active 
(‘-ing’) were formed by adding 

m. -@v (-Ovt-) 
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f. -ov0-a 
to the present stem (6c): 
e.g. MAV-WV TAV-0VGG ‘stopping’, SioK-Wv S1oK-0v0G ‘pursu- 
ing’. 
You are surely not going to tell me that you form present 
participles passive (‘being -ed’) by adding (yawn) the middle 
participle ending (-op1evoc 7 ov) to the present stem (6a)? 
Sorry. That’s exactly what I am going to tell you. Thus: 


TAV-OLEV-0G 1 OV ‘being stopped’, d5iMK-op1ev-0¢ 7 OV ‘being 
pursued’, etc. 


Exercise 4 


Form the nom. present passive participle, m/f/n, of the following 
verbs and translate, e.g. &yw — &yopev-0c n ov ‘being led’: 
KTPVTTM, KEAEV, EXW, AEYM, YLYVMOKW, YPAQa. 

Translate and name the case, e.g. 1) Ta vopEVN ‘the woman 
being stopped’, nom: oi S1WKoOpEVOL, TAG NELMOLEVASG, TOV 
SAOKOLEVOV, TOVG OPMPLEVOVG, TOG CNTOvPEVOIG, THV 
HLLDOVHEVHV, TOD VIKMLEVOD, TOV MPLAODHEVOV. 


Present infinitives passive 


14f Further (stifle) I suppose present infinitive passives are 
formed by adding the present infinitive middle ending (7a) to 
the present stem? So that while mav-e1v means ‘to stop’, Tav- 
£0001 means ‘to be stopped’? And d1mK-e08a1 ‘to be pursued’? 
And so on (nod)? 


TOV-ELV ‘to stop’ TAV-EGOa1 ‘to be stopped’ 
You see? I’m afraid it’s true. Divinely dull, isn’t it? Anyway, 
slap yourselves a few times round the cheeks, stick a few pins 


in the thighs, prop up the eyelids with a brace of matchsticks, 
and have a go at the next exercise. 


Exercise 5 


Turn the following active infinitives into passive infinitives and 
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translate, e.g. KeAevelv — KeAevecdat ‘to be ordered’: wyetv, 
d1SACKELV, AKOVELV, YPAgELV, AEyeLv. 

Translate (watch it — passive and lethally active middle 
infinitives are mixed up here): vikaoOat, épyecOar, pireroba, 
Haxyecba1, pide1s8al, Cnteroba1, yryvecOa1, KdiKE100M1, 
GMoKpLvEecba1, TeuTEDOa1, Mopevecdat. 


Revision Exercise 6 


Translate: 1. éxetvot oi BapBapor, SuoKopEevor dm ToVTWV TV 
EAAnvov, GrtndBov iva pn viKw@vtar. 2. To TEKVOV LOD OdK 
éPovrAeto SidacKkecOar dbo tov Matpos. 3. of tov @eov 
ayanwvtes TO Tov Oeov Hyanwvto. 4. oi &MOOTOAOL oi 
Kyanwpevor 10 Tov Geov Emiotevov eis adtov. 5. SEL TOVTOVG 
THPELOBAL DY’ Nu@v iva LN Pevyworv. 6. EBovdAopE8a EKetvo To 
BiBAtov Dro Gov ypagecbar. 7. 6 Aoyos 6 dq dywOV KNpvT- 
TOMEVOG TIKOVETO DO TOVTOV TOV TANBOUC iva TLOTEVT TO OE. 
8. oldate OTL XPN TOVG KAAOvpLEVOLG dO TOV KUPLOD TOV 
TEUMEDVAL EIS TO KOGLOV VO HOPTLPWOLV TEPL TOD MWTOG. 


The Greek world 
Delphic utterances 


Greeks are presented as a highly rational people. What then do 
we make of oracles, like the Delphic oracle? Rational people do 
not believe in them, surely? 

Let us clear up two misconceptions. First, certain Greek 
thinkers were rational. That does not mean every Greek was. 
Second, whether you ‘believe’ in oracles depends on what you 
think oracles should be able to do. Our vision of oracles as an 
infallible means of foretelling the winner of the 3.30 at Gosforth 
Park may be appealing, but common sense tells us it cannot be 
right. Yet the Delphic oracle was enormously successful. Tens of 
thousands of Greeks consulted it over hundreds of years. If it 
was all a fraud, it is hard to believe it would have lasted so long. 

We need to clear some ground. For example, one should 
distinguish between mythical and genuine oracles. Mythical 
oracles (e.g. predicting that Oedipus would kill his father and 
marry his other) tend to be fantastical and are just that: mythi- 
cal (and fantastical). They are simply not the sort of oracle for 
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which solid evidence survives. By far the majority of oracles for 
which we have such evidence (e.g. inscriptions recording them) 
are not asked to foretell the future but to give advice, mostly on 
religious matters, e.g. cult practices, which god to consult on any 
issue, ritual pollution and so on. Such questions were regularly 
posed by e.g. cities intending to set up a colony abroad. The 
oracle, then, is essentially a form of counselling service. 

That some oracles did give advice about ‘the future’, however, 
is probably historically the case. But Greeks were well aware 
that gods could not be interpreted with 100% success by hu- 
mans. After all, the response came from the god — Apollo — to his 
medium, the Pythia, whose reply was interpreted by priests, 
and might then need further interpretation still. The chances of 
misunderstanding were high. Greeks, reasonably, were not wor- 
ried by a degree of ambiguity in response to a difficult question. 
Thus, when Socrates receives an oracle from Delphi (surely 
historical) that ‘no one is wiser than Socrates’ he is utterly 
baffled by it: it cannot be what the god means. So he sets out to 
interpret it. 

No Greek, then, would have questioned the value of an oracle 
which gave a riddling answer. When the Greeks were told by the 
oracle to trust in their wooden walls against the Persians, and 
Themistocles said that meant, metaphorically, their ships, no 
one would have been worried in the slightest had Themistocles 
been proved wrong (see The Greek world, Chapter 10). What 
can you expect of humans trying to understand gods? The 
argument is as watertight today as it was then. 

There is a wonderful story in Herodotus of the Lydian king 
Croesus deciding to check the validity of Greek oracles by send- 
ing to all of them and asking what he had done on a particular 
day at a particular time. He had in fact cut up a tortoise and a 
lamb and boiled them together in a bronze cauldron with a 
bronze lid. Delphi, naturally, got it right ... 


Wordplay 
Number crunching 


Numbers 1-10 in Greek go: eic, 5vo, tpeic, tettapec, mevte, EE, 
ENTA, OKTO, EvvEa, 5EKa. The comparison with Latin is interest- 
ing: unus, duo, tres, quattuor, quinque, sex, septem, octo, novem, 
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decem. Then take German, from which English derives: ein, 
zwel, drei, vier, fiinf, sechs, sieben, acht, neun, zehn. 

The obvious similarities between many of the numbers in the 
three languages cannot be coincidence. As we know, Greek, 
Latin and German do not derive from each other. So the reason 
for the connection must be that all three languages derive from 
a common source — known as Indo-European, because Sanskrit 
also joins in the fun (see Wordplay, Chapter 1). 

But what about those numbers where there seem to be few 
similarities? Take, for example, Greek mevte and Latin quinque. 
How can they be the same? 

Well, at least they both have two syllables. But then look 
more closely. Greek has -ev- and Latin -in-, and both numbers 
end in e. The problem surely comes with Greek nm and t being 
represented by Latin gu. But when we examine other connec- 
tions between Greek and Latin, this looks like a common link. 
Greek for ‘who?’ tic, Latin for ‘who?’ quis; Greek for four 
tettapes, Latin quattuor; Greek for ‘and’ te, Latin que. Then 
take m: Greek ‘I follow énoya1, Latin sequor; Greek ‘I leave’ 
Aeinm, Latin linguo — and so on. In other words, mevte and 
quinque are the same words, however different they may look at 
first sight. 

One can play the same trick with €€ and émta, sex and septem. 
We immediately conclude that a rough breathing ‘h’ in Greek 
can become s in Latin — and indeed it can. We have already seen 
the phenomenon with énoo1, Latin sequor. Now try Greek &Ac, 
Latin sal (salt); Greek nyu1-, Latin semi; Greek tc, Latin sus (pig), 
Greek épna, Latin serpo (I crawl), Greek bnep, Latin super, etc. 

Wonderful thing, language — and linguistics. 


Answers 
Exercise 1 

ANOPOLVOLAL, SLAPALVOUAL, TPCCOMPALVOLAL, EKPALVOLAL, 
a&nowda, di01da, Mpocorda, EEorda, anepyouar, Srepxopnat, 
TpocEpKopar, EEepyouar, atevdov, Sedov, mpocerdov, eEerdov. 
TPOSAYATAM, SLAKOV, EKTLOTEVO, SLAKEAEDO, EKLLOED, 
TPOOHLOXOLAL. 
Exercise 2 
diwKovtat they are being pursued; cyoye8a we are being led; 
Aeyeto1 it is being said; mewn you are being sent; knpvttecbe 
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you are being announced; KkeAevovta they are being ordered; 
&Kovope8a we are being heard; evdpioKeta it is being found. 
They are being sent, it is being made, I am being conquered, we 
are being loved, you are being wronged, they fight, he is being 
recognised, we are being said, they are being taught, it is being 
written, you reply, we are being kept, you are being loved, they 
are being seen, they travel, we are being sought. 

Tepmetar, SidacKkopeda, Aeyetai, SiwKovta1, KEedevecde, 
KNPVTTETAL. 

Exercise 3 

éxeXeveto he was being ordered; exnpvttoe8a we were being 
announced; &d.mKopnv or €d.aKovto I/they were being pursued; 
éAeyeobe you were being said; €d15a0Kov you were being taught; 
énepmeto he was being sent. 

He was being wronged by you; you were being sent by me; they 
were being loved by God; the book was being written by that 
apostle; we were being taught by those men/women; I was being 
sought by the women; the Greeks were being defeated by these 
non-Greeks; the word was being spoken by the disciples. 
EKNpVvTTETO, ExeAevoueba, ES1SMHOKOVTO, EUAXETO, EAEYOVTO, 
EMELMEOVE, NKOVOLNV, EYLYVMOKOLEBA, EMOPEVETO. 

Exercise 4 

KIPVTTOHWEVOG N OV being announced, KeAevopevos 7 OV being 
ordered, éxopevoc 7 ov being had, Aeyouevos 7 ov being said, 
YLYV@OKOLEVOS 1 OV being known, ypaqopevos 7 ov being writ- 
ten. 

The men being pursued nom; the women being sent acc; of those 
being taught gen; the men being seen acc; to those being sought 
dat; the woman being hated acc; of the man being conquered 
gen; the man being loved acc. 

Exercise 5 

ayec8ar to be led, didacKeo8a1 to be taught, dKkovecba1 to be 
heard, ypageo8a1 to be written, AeyecOa to be said. 

To be conquered, to go, to be loved, to fight, to be hated, to be 
sought, to become, to be wronged, to reply, to be sent, to travel. 
Exercise 6 

1. Those non-Greeks, being pursued by these Greeks, departed 
in order that they might not be conquered. 2. My child did not 
wish to be taught by the father. 3. Those loving God were loved 
by God. 4. The apostles who were loved by God trusted in him. 
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5. It is necessary for these men to be guarded by us in order that 
they should not flee. 6. We wanted that book to be written by 
you. 7. The word which was announced by you was being heard 
by this mob in order that it might believe in God. 8. You know 
that those called by our lord must be sent into the world in order 
that they might witness concerning the light. 


Afore ye go 


e There should (cough) be nothing new to learn here. What is 
new is conceptual — being able to distinguish between verbs 
with active and passive forms, and therefore active and pas- 
sive meanings (and remembering that middle verbs are unaf- 
fected by all this) 

e Fine in theory. Make sure you know the form and meaning of 
the present passive indicative (14c), infinitive (14f) and par- 
ticiple (14e); and the form and meaning of the imperfect 
indicative passive (14d) 
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Sacred and secular love 
John 3.16-21 


15a Time for some seriously healthy chunks of Greek to trans- 
late: 


Note: nyanmnoav ‘they loved’; nyannoev ‘he loved’; xpiv-w ‘T 
judge’; ) Kpto-tc ‘the judgement’; mac 6 + participle ‘everyone 
-ing, everyone who -es’; To OKoT-oc ‘the darkness’. 


ovtws [so] yap nyatnoev 6 Geos Tov KoopOV, woe [that] tov 
Yiov tov povoyevn [only-begotten] édwxKev [he gave], iva mag o 
MLOTEVWV Eig ADTOV LN AMoANTAL [be destroyed] GAA’ €yn [tHv] 
Conv aiwviov [eternal]. ob yap &meoterev [sent] 0 Geog tov 
Yiov €i¢ TOV KOGHLOV iva KPLV] TOV KOOLOV, GAA’ iva owOnN [be 
saved] 6 KoopLos SV ADTOV. 6 MOTEVWV Eig ADTOV OD KPLVETAL. 
6 LN Motevov dn [already] kexpito [has been judged], O11 un 
nmetiotevkev [he has believed] eig to dOvowa [name] tov 
Hovoyevovs Yiov Tov Seov. adDtN Se EOTLV 1] KPLOLG, OTL TO PMS 
€Anrvbev [has come] cig TOV KOGLOV KL TYAMNOAV oi KVOpwroL 
yaAAov [rather] to oKxotog 1 [than] to ga@>. HV yap avdtaV 
movnpa [wicked] ta épya. mac yap 6 pavAa [evil deeds acc.] 
TPACOWV [doing] L1GEL TO PWS KOLL ODK EPXETAL TPOS TO WG, iva 
un €Aeyx8n [be judged] ta épya adtov. 6 S€ ToLMV THV 
GANGELAV EPXETAL TPOG TO PAG... 


Poems from The Greek Anthology 


15b Poetry! Hankies out? No, actually. The Greek Anthology is 
a collection of ‘epigrams’, short Greek poems composed between 
c. 650 BC and 900 AD. They cover a huge range of topics — from 
sex to parties, drink, education, politics (and even grammar). 
They are arch and clever. 

They also scan. Mark the following basics of Greek scansion. 
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It all looks utter madness, but when you read the poems and see 
the help there, you will see what I am getting at: 


1. In Greek, every syllable counts for the purpose of scansion: 
and a syllable will scan long or short — tum or ti. Thus navw 
has two syllables, scanning tum-tum; o\Ae@ has three sylla- 
bles scanning ti-ti-tum; piAovpev scans ti-tum-ti, etc. 

2. In the metre of these poems, the longs and shorts form 
themselves into two shapes: the dactyl, long-short-short 
(tum-ti-ti), and spondee, long-long (tum-tum). Thus, in this 
metre, you will find assortments of tum-ti-ti and tum-tum. 


Marking longs and shorts over Greek is the devil of a job. I have 
therefore underlined the longs. All others are short. Remember: 
count every syllable. You should bounce along, tum-ti-ti-ing and 
tum-tum-ing to your heart’s delight, like cavalry galloping over 
a tin bridge. 

Warning: just because I have marked a vowel long does not 
mean it was pronounced long. @iA0¢, for example, should I so 
mark it, would still be pronounced with a short ‘o’. It is just ‘long’ 
for the sake of the metre. Think in terms of underlying rhythm 
rather than vowel-length. 


Vocabulary (for all these poems) 


Note: &AnOn¢ ‘true’; Svvapo1 I am able, I can’ (dynamite); 5vo 
‘two’; 0 pws (Epwt-) ‘passion, lust, love’ (erotic); nv = éav ‘if; 6 
Onoavp-o¢ ‘the treasure’ (thesaurus); Ta KaKa ‘evils’; 1 Kvmpic 
(Kumpi5-) ‘Cypris, Venus, Love’; peyac ‘great’ (mega); jLov-0¢ 
‘sole, only’ (mono-); 6 mAovt-o¢ ‘the wealth’ (plutocrat); to mup 
‘the fire’ (pyre); 6 @1A-0g ‘friend’; } wvyx-n ‘the soul, spirit, life’ 
(psychology). 


5.50 The Fire of Love 


Here is a simple paraphrase: vo KaKxa é0Tl pol — h mEvIN 
(poverty) Kai 6 épw>. oiow (I shall endure) to p1ev (the one) 
Kov@as (easily); od Svvapar PEpEtv To MUP THG Kvmpidoc. Now 
for the Greek: 
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Ka Tevin [poverty] Kar pwc Svo [LOL KAKA. KL TO LEV cidw 
KOvgas, Tup de gepetv Kumpidoc od Svvopan. 


Scan: Tum ti ti, tum ti ti, tum ti ti, tum ti ti, tum ti ti, tum-tum 
Tum-tum, tum-ti-ti, tum/tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti/tum. 


12.60 Theron, my all 


Paraphrase: éav [=1v] eicopm [Eo1d@] tov Onpava, ta TMavta 
[everything, acc. p/) Opw. av Se ta Tavta Opw [=PAEyo], HAAG 
LN tov Onpova [tovde=tovtov], tapmaArv [again] oddev Opa. 


TY Eo1d@ Onpwova, ta Mave’ Opw. Nv Se TH TAVTA 
BrAeyo, tovde Se pn, TaUMAALV OdSEV OPH. 


Scan: Tum-ti-ti, tum-tum, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-tum 
Tum-tum, tum-ti-ti, tum/tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti/tum. 


12.103 On friends and enemies 


It was a commonplace of Greek thought that one helped one’s 
friends and harmed one’s enemies. 

Paraphrase: oida [+ infinitive, = ‘know how to’] piel tovg 
girovvtac [pireovtac is the uncontracted form]. oida [= 
émotapa, cf. epistemology], €av tig pe GSUKN, LLOeLV. eit Yap 
obdK &d5an¢ [inexperienced in] &qotepwv [both]. 


015A PUAELV PUEOVTAS. EMLOTAPAL, TV pW KSUKT TIC, 
HLOELV. ALLMOTEPOV EYL YAP ODK dan. 


Scan: tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti, tum-tum 
Tum-tum, tum-ti-ti, tum/ tum-ti-ti, tum-ti-ti/tum. 


More on friends: 


10. 39 8noavpog pEeyac got KyaBos Proc. 
10.117 yvnovos [true] eit piAoc, Kou Tov PLAov wc [as] PLAoV oid. 
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10.41 True wealth 
TLOVTOS O TNS WHATS MAOVTOS pLovos EoTLV GANONG. 


Notice, incidentally, anything about the patterns of the above 
metres? 
(i) The long line has six feet (hence, hexameter). The first 
four feet can be any mixture of tum-ti-ti and tum-tum; 
the last two are always tum-ti-ti tum-tum in that order. 
(ii) The second, shorter line has the first two feet dactyl or 
spondee, then one syllable; the second two feet are al- 
ways two dactyls tum-ti-ti tum-ti-ti, then one syllable. 
Two times two-and-a-half = five. Hence pentameter. 
Hexameter + pentameter = elegiac couplet. So romantic. 


Adjectives 


15e Adjectives describe things: they are words like ‘good, bad, 
indifferent, great, brill, fab’ and so on. If the thing they describe 
is acc. m. s, say, the adjective will be acc. m. s; if the things are 
dat f. pl, the adjective too will be dat f. pi. 

In other words, an adjective has to be all things to all men, 
women and neuters — so it must have male, female and neuter 
forms, in all cases, singular and plural. And lo, it does. Think of 
Def Art. That is an adjective. It has male, female and neuter 
forms, in all cases, singular and plural. 

But how do these adjective wossits decline? Very many of 
them decline almost exactly like Def Art. Think of our old chum 
éxeiv-oc at 13e. He is the model for a vast range of adjectives, of 
which we take kaA-0¢ 1 ov ‘fine, beautiful, good’ as typical. Note 
the three forms quoted: the first m., the second f., the third n. 
Now direct the mighty 20-20 vision at the following paying, as 
ever, close attention to the end of the word: 


KQA-06 KQA-N KQA-ov 
M F N 
Singular 
Nom. KQA-0¢ KQA-N KQA-oVv 
Acc. KOQA-OV KQA-nV KQA-oVv 
Gen. KaA-00 KOA-N¢ KOA-oOv 
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Dat. KaA-@ KOA-y KOA-O 
Plural 

Nom. KQA-0l KQA-O1 KOA-O 
Acc. KQA-0UG KOA-AG KOA-X 
Gen. KQA-OV KOA-OV KOA-OVv 
Dat. KQ@A-01g KOQA-Q1¢ KOA-OIC 


15d See? Almost identical to Def Art and éxetvoc. On precisely 
the same pattern you will find: &ya8-og n ov ‘good’; KaK-0¢ N OV 
‘bad, evil’; piA-oc 7 ov ‘dear, friendly’. 

As you would expect, add some form of Def Art to any of these, 
and you have ‘the one who is, the X person’, e.g. 0 @tAo¢ ‘the 
friend’, oi &ya8o1 ‘good people/men’, } KaAn ‘the beautiful 
woman’, To KaAov ‘the beautiful thing’, ‘the good’, ‘the fine’ (as 
an abstract concept); Ta Kaa ‘good/fine things’ (on these neu- 
ters see further below). 

Note: adjectives whose stem ends in 1- or p- or €- e.g. 5UKA1-06 
just’ and movnp-oc ‘wicked’, replace n with a in the f. s, e.g. 
Sukar-o SiKar-av ducar-ag ducar-c. 


Vocabulary 


Record: 1 &d1k1- ‘the injustice, crime’; dnay-w ‘I arrest’; Boa-w 
‘I shout’; dnA-oc 7 ov ‘clear, evident’; dikat-o¢ « ov just, lawful, 
right’; 7 5uK-n ‘the judgement, trial’; Ca- ‘I live’; 6 @avat-oc ‘the 
death’ (euthanasia); ka6evd- ‘T sleep’; Lov-0c 7 ov ‘sole, alone’; 
© vopl-0¢ ‘the law’ (economy); 6 mac (ma015-) ‘the child’ (paediat- 
rics); Tpatt- ‘I make, do, act, fare’; padi-oc a ov ‘easy’; PLA-0G N 
ov ‘dear, (be)loved, friendly, one’s own’ (-phile); poBe-opa ‘I fear’ 
(phobia). 


Note 
e Caw ‘I live’ conjugates in the present: Cw Cns Cn Copev Cnte 
Cwou(v); infinitive ‘to live’ Cnv 


Neuters 


15e Sniff at the following: 
SNAov EOTLV HLv OTL O AvP EvYEL ‘it is clear to us that the 
man is fleeing’ 
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od padiov éoT1 jlo. KaBEvdeLVv ‘it is not easy for me to sleep’ 
QLAOV NV GOL TAVTA TpattErv ‘it was dear to you to do these 
things’ 


Why ‘it’? Answer: because the adjectives dnAov, padiov and 
@lAov are neuter. Watch out for this very common usage. 
Also inspect the following: 


diKa1a% Tpatt@ ‘T do just things’, ‘I act justly 

KQAoV Aey@ ‘TI speak finely’ 

0 L@KPATNS TO SiKALOV KOL TO KAAOV Pret ‘Socrates loves 
justice and beauty’ 

TO KAAOV olAov EoT1, To 8 od KaAOV Od gtrov EoTLV ‘virtue 
(moral beauty) is dear, the not-virtue is not dear’, ‘virtue 
is precious, its opposite is not’ 

tO KAOV EotLv &ya8ov ‘virtue/the fine is good’ 


Neuter adjectives, then, have a range of possibilities: 


(i) with Def Art, they turn the adjective into a noun, e.g. to 
dikaov ‘justice’ 

Gi) on their own, they can act as adverbs (‘-ly), e.g. Ska 
justly’ 


Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. dpa SnAov EotLv OTL fH EVTOAN TOV BEwV SLKALH TV; 
2. SnAov EOTLV OTL LoOVoL Oi ToD OEov vopor SiKa1o1 Hoav. 3. 
THV ODV TOV AVSPOV GSLKLAV OD MoPoDLAL, GAAG THV TOV BEav 
dikynv' To yap Sikatov @Pirov ott Tog Geots. 4. [ta] Sixa1a odv 
MPATTELV EBOVAOVTO ODTOL OI AVEPES TAVTA YAP MPATTOVTES TOV 
Bavatov odk EgoPovvto. 5. SnAov EotLVv HLL Oi OdK HV PAdLOV 
THV TOV Gewmv Siknv gevyetv. 6. ol LEV TOV cvdpa SiwKOVTES 
ADTOV anayerv NOErov, 6 Se Egevye Bowv Ott Suka1ov odK EOTIV’ 
EgoPetto yap tov Bavatov. 7. odk éott Padiov duty [ta] Sica 
TpAatte od yap PovAeoe anayecbar dtO TOVTOV TOV KAKOV 
avipwv. 8. odK Tv Padiov TH Tals. KaBEevderv’ EBowv yap oi 
avipes. 9. eimé prot, ti Cnc; ti BovAn Cnv; od yap Sikare 
TMpatterc. 10. miAov Eotiv SiKAlH MPATTELV, MLAoV odK &OTL 
KOKO Mpattev. 11. €ym pev Cw to ayabov gidrav, ov de Co 
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KOKO MPATTOV. 12. wn KaBevde: dei yap oe, Sika1a NpAttovta, 
Ganayew tov &vdpa. 13. un Boa, @ d&vOpwne: Kabevdev yap 
BovAetar 6 Mag 0 Ev TH OiK@ dv. 14. 6 &yABOg Kat SiKALOG OV 
od meWetal TH KaKw dvtl. 15. [Sappho] got1 por KaAN 
TAIG...KAeig &yanata (beloved). 16. [Sappho] napa (along, by) 
& epxet(ar) (h) @pa, éyw Se povn KaGevdm. 17. (Euripides: 
Alcestis, who has agreed to die for her husband, leaves her 
children] ‘Q texv’,, ote nv xpn p’, &n-Epyouar KaTw (below). 


The Greek world 
Periclean Athens 


The most important statement about what the Athenian empire 
meant to Athens was made by Pericles in his famous ‘Funeral 
Speech’, commemorating those who had died in battle in 431 BC, 
and recorded (or rather, interpreted?) for us by the historian 
Thucydides. Here are some extracts from it: 


‘Our constitution does not copy the laws of neighbouring states; 
we are rather a pattern to others than imitators ourselves. Our 
administration favours the many instead of the few; this is why 
it is called democracy. As for our laws, they afford equal justice 
to all in their private differences; as for social standing, ad- 
vancement in public life falls to reputation for capacity, class 
considerations not being allowed to interfere with merit. Nor 
again does poverty bar the way: if a man is able to serve the 
state, he is not hindered by the obscurity of his condition .... 

We cultivate refinement without extravagance and know- 
ledge without effeminacy; wealth we employ more for use than 
show, and place the real disgrace of poverty not in owning to the 
fact but in declining to struggle against it. Our public men have, 
besides politics, their private affairs to attend to, and our ordi- 
nary citizens, though occupied with the pursuits of work, are 
still fair judges of public matters; for, unlike other nations, we 
regard him who takes no part in these duties not as unambitious 
but as useless. We Athenians are able to judge or reflect on 
events correctly, and instead of looking on discussion as a 
stumbling-block to action, we think it an indispensable prelimi- 
nary to any wise action at all. 

In short, I say that as a city we are the school of Hellas; while 
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I doubt if the world can produce a man who, where he has only 
himself to depend on, is equal to many emergencies and graced 
by so happy a versatility, as the Athenian ... the admiration of 
present and succeeding ages will be ours, since we have not left 
our power without a witness, but have show it by mighty proofs; 
and far from needing a Homer for our panegyrist, or other of his 
craft whose verses might charm for the moment only for the 
impression which they gave to melt at the touch of fact, we have 
forced every sea and land to be the highway of our daring, and 
everywhere, whether for evil or good, have left imperishable 
monuments behind us.’ 

(Richard Crawley, modified) 


Wordplay 
From halves to half-wits 


Some more useful number words. fW1- is the Greek prefix mean- 
ing ‘half: thus huic@atpiov, y8e06, a demigod, NyiavOpwroc, 
a half-man, nyedns, half drunk, and so on. ovog means 
‘single’ — whence mono-cycle, monotone, etc. — and mpwtoc 
means ‘first’, whence proton, protein (mpmtetoc, of the first 
quality), prototype, protocol (mpmtoKoAAov, the first ‘page’, 
KOAAnLG, of a papyrus-roll). 

51¢/S1- ‘twice’ gives e.g. diode, dioxide, cf. 51x ‘in two’ (dicho- 
tomy, towos ‘cut’). devtepog means ‘second’ (Deuteronomy, 
deuterium, the second heaviest hydrogen isotope) and tpl- and 
tpitos ‘third’, ‘tripod’ (tpitovs (tripod-), tricycle, tpimoAtc, a 
league of three cities, cf. Tripoli). tetpa- ‘four times’ gives e.g. 
tetrahedron, tetraethyl. 

Moving up the scale, xatov is Greek for 100 (Exatopmedoc ‘a 
hundred feet long’), often shortened to ‘hect-’, as in hectare, 
hectolitre; and ~1A101 means 1000, whence kilo-. 

And on a completely different tack, try idtoc. English ‘idiot’, 
of course, but the Greek means ‘private, personal, one’s own, 
peculiar’ — keeping oneself to oneself. In the highly politicised 
world of ancient Athens, anyone who was an idioc and kept 
himself to himself was regarded as rather odd (see what Pericles 
says above about those who take no part in public life). The 
whole point of living was to engage with others, especially 
politically, to work up friends and make alliances. An idiograph 
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is a signature. ‘Idiosyncrasy’ is the mixing (kpao-) together 
(ovv) of personal traits. 

Meaning ‘one’s own’ in a different sense is gtAoc. This is 
etymologically connected with Latin suus, ‘one’s own’. @1A0G 
(verb @\Aeq) is usually translated ‘dear, friendly’, but it means 
‘dear’ in the sense that one loves what is one’s own, and makes 
common cause with one’s own, i.e. one’s friends, miAot. The 
antonym of @1A0¢g is €x8poc, ‘personal enemy’, and that is the 
point. Greeks divided their acquaintances into miAot and €y@pot, 
and did all in their power to help the one and harm the other — 
as you have seen from the poems in this chapter. ‘Love’ and 
‘dear’ and ‘friendly do not quite catch that sharp sense of 
personal alliance with those who can benefit you. 


Answers 
John 3.16-21: consult your New Testament. 
The Greek Anthology: 5.50 Both poverty and passion are two 
evils for me. I shall endure the one easily; I cannot endure the 
fire of Cypris. 12.60 If I see Theron, I see everything. If I see 
everything, but not him, again I see nothing. 12.103 I know how 
to love those who love [me]. I know, if someone wrongs me, how 
to hate. For I am not inexperienced in both. 10.39 A good friend 
is a great treasure. 10.117 1am a true friend, andI know a friend 
as a friend. 10.41 Wealth of the soul is the only true wealth. 
Exercise 1 

1. Is it clear that the command of the gods was just? 2. It is 
clear that only the laws of God were just. 3. Therefore I do not 
fear the injustice of men, but the judgement of the gods: for 
justice is dear to the gods. 4. Therefore these men were wishing 
to act justly: for doing these things, they did not fear death. 5. It 
is clear to us that it was not easy to flee the judgement of the 
gods. 6. Those pursuing the man wanted to arrest him, but he 
fled, shouting that it was not just: for he feared death. 7. It is 
not easy for you to act justly: for you do not wish to be arrested 
by these evil men. 8. It was not easy for the child to sleep: for the 
men were shouting. 9. Tell me, why do you live? Why do you want 
to live? For you do not act justly. 10. It is friendly to act justly, 
it is not friendly to do evil. 11. I live loving the good, but you live 
doing evil. 12. Do not sleep: for it is necessary for you, acting 
justly, to arrest the man. 13. Do not shout, fellow: for the child 
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who is in the house wishes to sleep. 14. The man who is good and 
just does not trust the man who is evil. 15. I have a beautiful 
child ...beloved Kleis. 16. The hour goes by, but I sleep alone. 17. 
Children, when it is necessary for me to live, I go off below. 


Afore ye go 


e There is a lot of new, important vocabulary here. Make 
certain you master the sixteen words in the vocabulary sec- 
tion 

e The adjective formation at 15c should not be difficult, but the 
use of the neuter adjective at 15e (turning adjectives into 
concepts, e.g. ‘the good’ or adverbs, e.g. ‘justly’) is very com- 
mon in Greek 
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Last tense moments 


16a _ By way of revision. We have already met: 


(i) 


(ii) 


(iii) 


the present tense active/middle (‘I am -ing’, like tav-@ 
(2a) and épy-oj.01 (5a)) and passive (‘I am being -ed’ like 
THV-O}LAL (14¢c)); 

the imperfect tense active/middle (‘I was -ing’, like é-mav- 
ov (12b) and €-ropev-op.nv (12f)) and passive (‘I was 
being -ed’ like é-mav-op.nv (14d)); 

and an oddball assortment of aorists active/middle (‘T 
-ed’) which we have treated as one-offs (like nA 8-ov, €id- 
OV, €it-ov, ndp-ov (Ge), AQLK-OLLNV, EYEV-OLLNV, TIP-OLNV, 
énv0-on.nv (10b)). 


Now extract the magnifying glass, smoothly nudge the brain 
into overdrive, and submit the following to an intensive Einste- 
inian analysis: 


1. From 100-0: £-100-0-0 ‘T stopped’ 
2. From &kov-@: —-]-KOV-0-01 ‘T heard’ 
3. From Aey-o: &-Ae&-01 (= é-Aey-o-a) ‘I said’ 

4. From gu-e-0: = €-@1A-11-0-0 T loved’ 

5. From &yan-a-@: 1-yan-n-o-a. T loved’ 


Your conclusions? Hmm. 


(i) 


(ii) 


We have the initial augment €- (see 1) or a lengthened 
first vowel (see 2, 5). We are therefore dealing with a 
past tense. Correct. 

The translations (‘I -ed’, see all) suggest it is this aorist 
thingy. Correct. 


(ii) After the stem we have ao (correct, 1 and 2) which can 


combine with a consonant to form a new letter (see 3, 
hey — Aeyo — Ae&). Correct. 
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(iv) Contract verbs lengthen the contract vowel (a/e —'n) be- 
fore the o. Correct (4, 5). 
(v) And finally, the 1s ‘TP ends in a. Correct. 


The aorist 


16b Excellent. A model answer. Gallop to the top of the class. 
This is none other than (fanfare of trumpets) the usual forma- 
tion of the aorist indicative active, or plain past, ‘I -ed’. Here it 
is in all its naked splendour: 


Aorist indicative active of 1av- ‘I stop’ 


ls €é-nmavg-a ‘T stopped’ 

2s &-MAXVO-AC ‘you stopped’ 

8s  &-mav0-€(V) ‘he, she, it stopped’ 
Ipl &-navo-apev ‘we stopped’ 

Qpl é-TAXVG-ATE ‘you stopped’ 

3pl &-navd-AV ‘they stopped’ 


Notes 

e The key to the regular aorist is (a) augment (b) stem in -o-a. 
Look out for delicious added oa! You know it makes oa-nse! 

e Observe what regularly happens to verbs ending in conso- 
nants like the following when they form the aorist: 
ypag-o  eypago- =eypay-a ‘TI wrote’ 

TEUT-O  emeumo- =Eney-o ‘Tsent’ 

didacKk-w éddacke- = &d1d0E-0 ‘I taught’ 

diwK-o é51MKG- =E51WE-x ‘I chased’ 

Ey-o eeyo- =€AcE-0 ‘said’ 

KNPVLTT-O EKNpvITO- = Exnpve-a ‘I announced’ 
TMPATT-O  EmMpatto- =Eénpat-a ‘I did, acted, fared’ 

e Make a special note of the following irregular aorists: 
peva éeyerv-a ‘I waited’ (a, but no yummy o) 
£0eA@ OeAno-a ‘I wished, wanted’ 

e Remember: those non-om aorists we have met already (see 
16a(iii)) are to be treated as special cases, having nothing to 
do with our nice oa aorists as far as formation goes. The 
non-oa’s form one way: the oa’s form the other. Vive la 
différence. 
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Exercise 1 


Translate: éuionoay, emiotevoe, ENoinoapev, NdiKnOaAG, 
émenwav, Etnpnoev, Empagce, nyannoav, eCntnoa, eypayate, 
EAGANOAEV, EWELVE, MUOAOYNOG, Eviknoayv, exnpveapev, 
NOeAnous, eAcEav, EBonoas. 

Translate (plain -oa verbs): I ordered, we stopped, they had 
faith, you (s) stopped, he ordered, you (p/) had faith. 

Translate (contract verbs: lengthen contract vowel + o-a): he 
loved (two different verbs), we hated, you (s) sought, they con- 
quered, he made, they shouted. 

Translate (requiring change of consonant — check Notes 
above): they taught, he chased, I announced, we waited, you (pl) 
sent, she wrote, he wished, they fared. 


Infinite riches 


16c Aorists also have their own aorist infinitives. Eye the 
following beadily: 


TAVG-a1 ‘to stop’ 
&Kovo-a1 ‘to hear’ 
Gyamno-a1 ‘to love’ 
ypayw-a1 ‘to write’ 
TeWWw-o1 ‘to send’ 
d1wE-a1 = ‘to pursue’ 
mpae-at ‘to do, fare’ 


16d What is happening? Two things, the first of very great 
importance indeed, namely, viz., i.e. and to wit: 
(i) the disappearance of nice augment. Look! Not émavo- 
but plain nav0-; not HKove- but plain &kovo-, and so on. 
Gi) in order to form the aorist infinitive active, as well as re- 
moving nice augment, we have to add vitamin-packed -1 
to the aorist stem oa (or whatever form it takes — ya-, 
Ea- etc.,) making -oo (-wa, €a1, etc.). 
But what does it all mean? We thought e.g. the present infinitive 
TOV-El\V meant ‘to stop’. How come the aorist infinitive mavoa1 
means ‘to stop’ as well? 
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What the aorist infinitive means 


16e Well, (cough), I could say ‘who cares?’ See an infinitive, 
present or aorist, translate it ‘to —’, and go on your way whistling 
a happy tune. But we are ancient Greeks. We have an unquench- 
able curiosity. Right. 

It’s all a matter of aspect. Pretend you are an ancient Greek. 
You are learning English. You find that mavm means ‘T stop, I 
am stopping, I do stop’. You would be justified in saying ‘Oi, look, 
squire, 72v@ does us perfectly well in Greek. Why does English 
need three forms of the present?’ 

Well, we would reply, thinking fast, it’s all a matter of um 
aspect — the way you look at the action: the simple fact expressed 
in ‘I stop’, the sense of the action going on or continuing in ‘I am 
stopping’, and the abruptly emphatic ‘I do stop’. 

So with the present and aorist infinitive in Greek. The pre- 
sent infinitive suggests something going on (the Greek would 
probably use it to translate e.g. I order you to obey your father 
at all times); the aorist infinitive something happening just once 
(I order you to close the door, now, pronto, smartish). 

Thus, to exaggerate somewhat: BovAopal mlAetv o€ means ‘I 
wish to keep on loving you the whole night throu-ou-ough’; 
BovAopLar mLAnoa: ce means ‘how about a quick peck?’ 

But for our purposes, we can just translate present and aorist 
infinitives as ‘to —’ and that’s it. 


Exercise 2 


Translate (mixed aorist infinitives and aorist indicatives! Ouch): 
ADANGAL, KEAEVOAL, EKEAEVOM, THPNOAL, dYaTNHOAL, Hyannous, 
a&kovoal, eypayav, Sma, Bonoapev, Cntnoo, &ntnoe, 
empagac, peivar, knpvear, Houcnoev. 

Translate (mixed aorist indicatives and imperfect indicatives! 
Ooooh): HKovec, NYAMASG, NKOvGAS, HyanNnoaAs, RdiKnoav, 
nNOerev, edeyov, einov, €xaAovpEV, EviK@V, éviKNOaTE, 
EKEAEVEV, EKEAEVOEV, ETEL WAV, NDPOV. 


The sheep and the dog 


The women of the household are complaining to their master 
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Aristarchus that while they work hard, he does nothing to earn 
his bread. Socrates suggests he tell them the story of the sheep 
and the dog — the sheep complaining that they supply wool, 
lambs and cheese, but have to feed themselves, while dog, who 
supplies nothing, gets fed — and its moral. 


Vocabulary 


6 Kv@v Kvv- ‘the dog’; ote ‘when’; pavnevt- ‘able to speak’; to 
C@-ov ‘animal’; 7) oic ‘the sheep’; 6 Seonot-n¢ ‘master’; ta éEpia 
‘the wool’; 6 dipv- ‘the lamb’; 6 tup-oc ‘the cheese’; 51506 ‘you 
give’; O¢ ‘who’; mapex-w ‘I provide’; mavta ‘everything’; vor yo 
Ava ‘yes, by Zeus’; o@C-o ‘I keep safe, protect, save’; ote ... 000" 
‘neither ... nor’; kAemt-w ‘T steal’; 6 AvK-o¢ ‘the wolf; c&pmoC-o ‘I 
seize’; GoMaAWs ‘in safety’; vep-onat ‘I feed’; ta mpoBat-a ‘the 
sheep’. 


xan 6 L@Kpatne eAeEev: Od Aeyetc adtAIS TOV TOV KVVOS AOYoV; 
OTE O@VNEVTA TV TA CHa, 1] Cig MpOG Tov SeonotHy einev: 

"HUEIS HEV TH EPLH KQL TOVG GpPVac KL TOV TYPOV GOL 
mapezouev, ov de Hiv ovddev S15a¢ GAAG TO KdVL, Oc ODSEV Got 
mapexer, 51d0¢ TaVto. 

6 Kv@v odv HKovoe Kau EAeEe: 

Nan pa Ata €y@ yap eit 6 das catov. duets odv odte D7’ 
Gy8panev KAertecOe 000’ dro AvKav dpmedbe, GAA KOMAAWS 
veuecte Kai oddev poferode. 

avtog odv TV 6 Aoyosg O AEYopEVos bo Tov KvVOG Ta Se 
poBata NKOVOE KO MWOAOYNOEV. KaL Ov, @ ’ApLoTapyE, 
EKELVaIC Aeye, OTL OD THPELG AVTAS KaL ODK GSIKODVTML KAI 
acoakac Cwoiv, Tnpovpevat D710 cov. 


Adapted from Xenophon, Memorabilia, Book 2, 7. 


The Greek world 
The Peloponnesian War 


In 431 BC, the inevitable happened: Athens came into conflict 
with its most powerful rival, Sparta. As the Athenian historian 
Thucydides says in his brilliant account of the war, it was ‘the 
growth of Athenian power and the fear which this caused in 
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Sparta’ that triggered it. The Peloponnesian War, as it is known, 
lasted 27 years. Concerned by the legendary might of the Spar- 
tan army, Athens withdrew its people from all over Attica 
within the city’s insurmountable long walls. When a plague 
immediately hit Athens, removing a third of its inhabitants 
including Pericles, the suffering was terrible. But the walls went 
down to the sea, and Athens’ fleet was invincible. No matter 
what the Spartans did by way of ravaging the countryside round 
about, the fleet both kept the city supplied and maintained the 
pressure on Sparta’s allies. 

A brief truce was declared in 421 BC, but war soon broke out 
again, and in 415 BC Athens launched an expedition to take 
resource-rich Sicily. It ended in disaster in 413 BC, the Athenian 
fleet completely wiped out. Athens rallied bravely, but surren- 
dered in 404 BC. Their walls were destroyed, and the democracy 
replaced with a vicious oligarchy, known as the Thirty Tyrants 
(Plato’s relation Critias was its leader). 

The oligarchy in fact did not last long, and in 403 BC a slightly 
modified democracy was restored. But things were stirring in 
the north. Philip of Macedon, in expansionist mood, and with an 
invincible army at his back armed with vicious 19 foot long 
pikes, was looking to move south. The orator-politician De- 
mosthenes attempted to rally the ever-squabbling Greek states 
against him, to no avail. In 338 BC Philip was master of Greece. 
He was assassinated in 336 BC (and buried in a magnificent 
tumulus discovered only in the 1970s). His son was Alexander 
the Great, whose even more expansionist plans for empire- 
building took him as far east as India, before he returned to die 
in Babylon (modern Iraq) in 323 BC, his plans for conquering the 
west still brewing. 


Wordplay 
Delphic maxims 


On the temple of Apollo at Delphi were carved three Greek 
maxims. Two are very famous indeed: yvm61 ceavtov, ‘know 
yourself (yvw@1 is an imperative form of ytyv@oxw and you will 
recognise o€ ‘you’: avtov here means ‘self) and pndev Kyav 
‘nothing in excess’ (for p.ndev, cf. oddev). 

To know oneself was to know what one could and could not 
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do. It was to acknowledge one was human, to stay within 
normal, human limits. pndev &yav preached the same message. 
Only gods could go to excess. If humans did, disaster would 
surely follow. Since Greeks were, as we have seen, a fiercely 
competitive people, sanctions of this sort were needed if society 
was not to tear itself apart. Greeks were constantly preaching 
oOwppoovvn — ‘moderation, prudence, temperance, discipline, 
chastity’, the very opposite of the ‘harm your enemy ethos so 
commonly expressed in Greek literature. But in a world where 
everyone wanted to be top of the squash ladder, there had to be 
moral constraints. 

One sort of behaviour which invited disaster was bBpic. This 
is commonly taken to mean ‘pride’, but its basic meaning is 
‘physical assault’ and its developed meaning ‘the desire to hu- 
miliate’. No Greek could take humiliation. Nor could any god — 
especially from a human grown to think himself equal to a god. 

The third, forgotten saying on the temple of Apollo, by the 
way, was éyyvn’ mapa 5 ata, ‘a pledge/bond: alongside [goes] 
disaster’. Work that one out. 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

They hated, he had faith, we made, you wronged, they sent, he 
kept, he did, they loved, I sought, you wrote, we talked, he 
waited, I agreed, they conquered, we announced, you wished, 
they said, you shouted. 

EKEAEVOA, ETAVOALEV, EMIOTEVOAV, ETAVOAG, EKEAEDOE, 
ENMLOTEVOQTE. 

NYATHSEOUNSE, Euionoapev, ECntnoac, Eviknoav, Enonoe, 
ePonoav. 

edrdaEav, edimEe, ExnpvEa, eueivapev, emepwate, eypawe, 
NOednos, empacav. 

Exercise 2 

To speak, to order, I ordered, to keep, to love, you loved, to hear, 
they wrote, to pursue, we shouted, to seek, he sought, you did, 
to wait, to announce, he wronged. 

You were hearing, you were loving, you heard, you loved, they 
wronged, he was wishing, I/they were saying, I/they said, we 
were calling, I/they were conquering, you conquered, he was 
ordering, he ordered, they sent, I/they found. 
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The sheep and the dog 

And Socrates said ‘Do you not tell them the story of the dog? 
When animals could speak, the sheep said to the master “We 
provide wool and lambs and cheese for you, but you give us 
nothing. But to the dog, who provides nothing for you, you give 
everything.” 

‘The dog therefore heard and said “Yes, by Zeus. For I am the 
one that keeps you safe. You therefore are not stolen by men nor 
are you seized by wolves, but you feed safely and you fear 
nothing.” 

‘This therefore was the story spoken by the dog. The sheep 
heard and agreed. You too, Aristarchus, say to the women that 
you guard them and they are not harmed and live safely, being 
guarded by you.’ 


Afore ye go 


e Aorists, aorists, aorists — doncha love ’em? It would be wise 
to. Note in particular that the ou aorists are the standard. Those 
non-standard, non-o@, aorists we have already met (16a(iii)) are 
the oddballs. 
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Mass participlation 


17a So, as we saw last time, aorist indicative actives have 
infinitives. Well, I never. Do they by any chance have participles 
as well? Sure do: with delicious added oa as you would expect. 

Remember those li’ ol’ present participles active — like 6 
pevov ‘the male waiting’, ) pevovoa ‘the female waiting’, oi 
Hevovtes ‘the males waiting’ and so on? Nope? Don’t blame you 
one little bit. It was all a thousand years ago back at 3c and 6c. 

Anyway, when you've checked 6c take a look at the aorist 
participles active. As you see, you take (yawn) the aorist stem 
(no augment but yummy oa) and: 


Masculine 
© MAVO-AG ‘the man stopping’ (subject) 
TOV TAVO-AVT-O ‘the man stopping’ (object) 


So navoac, stem TavOaVtT- gives us the m. forms of the aorist 
participle ‘stopping’. On the same pattern, we can construct e.g. 


&KovoaASG, &KovoavT- ‘hearing’ 
Kyannoas, &yamnnoavt- ‘loving’ 


YPawac, ypawavt- ‘writing’ 

Feminine 

T TAVOAS-C ‘the woman stopping’ (subject) 
THV TAVGAG-AV ‘the woman stopping’ (object) 


So navoac-o, stem Tav0ac- gives us the f. forms. Compare e.g. 


CKOVOAG-O ‘hearing’ 
ayannouc-a ‘loving’ 
YPAywao-a ‘writing’ 
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Notes 

e As with the infinitives, the distinction between present and 
aorist participles is one of aspect (16e): present indicating 
continuity, aorist indicating that it just happened. Observe: 


7 M\AovGG LE ‘the woman who keeps on loving me’ 
7 M\Anoaoa je ‘she who gives me a quick peck’ 


e That said, the aorist participle does often shade into meaning 
‘having -ed’. Thus: 


Plnoaca pe anAGev ‘having kissed me, she went off 


But if you were to say in English ‘kissing me, she went off it 
would be perfectly acceptable. For all forms, see Grammatical 
Summary 23. 


Exercise 1 


Define the case and translate, e.g. tov TaVOAaVTwV gen. pl., ‘of 
the men stopping’: tov S1wEavta, Tag MEL WACAS, THV 
KNPVLEAVTOV, ToIg AEEAOL, Ot PLANOAVTES, TH ADANOAVTL, TNS 
GSUKIOAONG, TAIG MIOTEDDUOAIG, 6 LELVaAS, TOUS CHTNOAVTAG, ot 
Bonoavtes. 

Translate: 1. oi odv &mooTOAOL, AEEAVTES TOV ADYOV TOV TOD 
KVPLOV, Ei¢ TOV OiKOV G@LKOVTO. 2. SEL YAP TOVTOVG TOVG 
avdpac, SwmEavtas EKewnv THv YoVvatKka, amayelv AdTHV. 3. 6 
LOKPATIS EKEAEVOEV TNLAG, SiKaa TpAEavtAs, TOV BaVATOV LN 
ofeoba1. 4. ai pev d18aEaoa Exetvovcg Tovg Tardsac 
éxaGevdov, ai S5€ anNnABoV Mpoc tHv MOArv. 5. oi EAANVES 
EBovAovto TEvWEGOAL TOLG THV MOALV KOI TOVG VOLOVG 
GSIKNOAOLV. 6. Oi TOUS KVdpAs THpnOavtEes EKaBEevdov. 7. Ser 
QADTOVS, YPAYaAVTAS TOVTO To BIBALOV, KNPLEAL TH KOOLM TOV 
TOV KVPLOD AoYov. 8. S1Ka101 NoaV oi vopol oi TaV 
TLOTEVOAVTM@V Eig TOV KUPLOV. 9. Set DAG aKovoal Kal, 
KkKovoavtac, TeWecbar. 10. ti Ser pe SiKa1a mpaEar; od yap 
BovAopar Cnv. gav yap tig Cnv PovAntat, Se. AVTOV TOLG VOLLOLG 
Te vWEcOa. 
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Middle and off 


17b OK, the last hurdle. Yes, there are active aorist indica- 
tives, infinitives and participles. And yes, you have guessed it in 
one. There are middle ones too. 

For the last time, therefore, eyes down for a full house of 
aorist middles. And no odds are being taken on whether they 
have augments and super protein-enriched oa. Of course they 
do. 

Hint: take at peek at 12f first to raise the spirits. 


Aorist indicative middle of mopev-o.01 ‘I travel’ 


ls  &-Mopevo-Qunv ‘T travelled’ 

2s &-mopevo-o ‘you travelled’ 

3s &-Mopevg-ato ‘the, she, it travelled’ 
Ip] é-nopevo-qyeda ‘we travelled’ 

Qpl &-nopevo-aob_e ‘you travelled’ 

3pl &-nopevo-avto ‘they travelled’ 


So e.g. edxopat T pray’ nv€-cynv ‘I prayed’; poBe-opc ‘I fear’, 
Eqop-n-o-aynv ‘I feared’. 


Note 

e Does this remind you of anything? Look again at the imper- 
fect indicative middle at 12f. The endings are almost the 
same, except (of course) for energy-packed om. 


17c Observe the following slight irregularities in aorist forma- 
tion: 


pLaxoo ‘T fight’ sayxeo-onv ‘I fought’ 
&moKpivopo1 T reply’ cdnexpiv-cyinv ‘I replied’ 
(note position of augment — see 
14b — and lack of o but presence 
of a) 


Vocabulary 


Record: Gé1«-0¢ ‘unjust’; BovAev-o1.o1 ‘I advise as a council 
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(BovAn) member’ [n.b. do not confuse with BovA-opo1 T wish’); 
diaKwAv-~0 ‘I prevent’; oi diKaot-o1 ‘the jury men, judges’; 
peyar- ‘great, large, weighty’; peta, pet, ped’ (+ gen.) ‘with’; 
ovdemote ‘never’; mapex-w ‘I provide’; mevOw (aor. émero-a) ‘T 
persuade’; to texynpt-ov ‘evidence’; bmep (+ gen.) ‘for, on behalf 
of’; wnoiG-op.a (aor. Eynro-anv) ‘T vote’. 


Exercise 2 


Translate: oi Sikaota éyngioavto ped dywv, Ta GdiKa 
éBovrevoavto, ovdenmote epaxecacde, G&NEKPLVATO, 
Eynoroapeda peta Tovtov, EBovrevow drep tov SiKa1ov Kar 
TOV VOLOV, OVSETOTE AMEKPLVAVTO ol SiKAOTAL, ELAXEOATO, 
ndvéapeda, EpoBnoato. 

Translate these mixed aorists and imperfects and boomps-a- 
daisy (ooooh! Vicious!): obdenote AmEKpivapny, &MEKpLVoOLLNV, 
nvéato, ndxeto, uaxoueda, Euayeoapeba, EBovrevecde drep 
TMS MoAEws, EBovAevoacbe, EBovreobe (watch it!) dKkovoat, 
ovdenote BovAeode (watch it even more) ynpioacbar drEp Tov 
Sikarov, Eynooato ped’ Huwv, EwngiCovto, ovdertote Eqofov 
TOV Bavatov, Epopnow. 


Exercise 3 


Here is part of Socrates’ Apology (AnoAoy1a LMKPaAtOvG), an 
&nmoAkoyia meaning ‘defence speech’. Here he argues that the 
man who wishes to fight for what is right had better remain a 
private citizen, and recounts an experience of his while serving 
as member of the council (BovAn) that nearly led to his death. 
The speech has been adapted. 

Def Art has been inserted occasionally in [square brackets] to 
help case identification. 


'Q avdpes Sikaotat, éav tig [tov] avOpwanwv eben 
Evavtiovebar (to oppose + dat.) DuIV KaL TO MANOEL, KaL 
StakodAverv [ta] ToAAG (many) GdiKa Ev Ty TOAEL yryvecSa1, od 
owOynoetar (he will come out of it alive). GAAa dei tov 
LaYoLWEVov Dep Tov Sikatov idwwtevoai (to remain a private 
citizen) kat Ln Snpooievoar (guess! Cf. dnpyoc). 6 yap 
iilotevoas Yap Kat Ln Snpooievoas owMOnoetat. 
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[ta] pEYOAG TEKuNpla du napEexerv E6EAW, Od AOYOUS GAN’ 
épya. de. odv duas &Kovoal, iva &kovoavtEs yLYVWOoKNTE StI 
ovdenote oddev (=anything) noinoa éBovrevoapny mapa. (con- 
trary to) to duxa1ov, poBovpevos (tov) Bavatov. 

[Socrates now recounts the time he was serving on the coun- 
cil. After the disastrous battle of Arginusae, when a storm blew 
up and the Greek admirals did not pick up their dead, the people 
decided to condemn the admirals en bloc rather than give them 
individual trials. This, says Socrates, was illegal, so:] tote (then) 
&y@ povog dpov éBovrevoapnv pndev (nothing, cf. oddev) 
NoNoa Tapa (against) tovg vopovs, Kar évavtia (against) 
Eynproapnyv. due pev odv, BPowvtes Kat Kerevovtec, 
NOEANOAtE GroyeEL LE, €y@ Se LETH TOV VOLOD Ka TOV SLKALOD 
NOednoa SixKivdvvevetv (run the ultimate risk) paAAov 
(rather than) pe6’ dpov py dika1a Povrevecbar, PoBovpevos 
Tov Bavatov. KaL Tote (at that time) 7 MoAIg SnuoKpaterto. 
éredn (when) de (4) dAtyapyie éyeveto.... 


But the oligarchy is another story. For the background, see The 
Greek world, Chapter 16. 


The Greek world 
Aristophanic comedy 


However grim life must have been for the Athenians cooped up 
in the city during the Peloponnesian War, festivals of the gods 
still had to be observed — ritual was all. Perhaps the festivals 
Athenians enjoyed most of all were the dramatic festivals, the 
Lenaea in January and the Dionysia in March/April, when they 
could see the latest offerings of their top comedians and trage- 
dians. 

Greeks, as we have seen, loved competing, and the plays that 
had been selected in the previous year by the official in charge 
competed against each other for the coveted dramatic prizes. 
Comedians submitted one comedy at a time, tragedians three 
tragedies plus a satyr play. Unless a touring company took them 
round the regions, they were played once only, at the festival: 
that was it. 

Athens’ star comedian was Aristophanes. We have plays of 
his spanning the period 425-388 BC, and while the early ones are 
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rumbustious, knockabout and full of often cynical and obscene 
reference to the local political scene and its politicians, the last 
plays are considerably quieter and less personal or political in 
tone. This, surely, has something to do with the demise of 
radical democracy in Athens. 

Aristophanes’ plays tend to be about the triumph of the little 
man against powerful forces — mainly political, but also intellec- 
tual and artistic (particularly the latest trends and fashions). 
For example, in Clouds he attacks Socrates (423 BC), in Women 
at the Thesmophoria Euripides (411 BC). His most famous play 
is Lysistrata (411 BC), where the women led by Lysistrata 
combine a sex-strike with the capture of the treasury on the 
acropolis of Athens to force the Athenians and Spartans to make 
peace. Perhaps his most strikingly inventive plot is Acharnians 
(425 BC, another ‘peace’ play), when the farmer Dikaiopolis, fed 
up with living in Athens away from his farm and desperate for 
peace, make his own, personal peace-treaty with the Spartans — 
and can thus go back to his old way of life. Certainly his filthiest 
and most vicious play is Knights (424 BC), in which the powerful 
politician Cleon, whom Aristophanes loathed, is given a treat- 
ment which no censor would allow on stage today. 


Wordplay 
The language of science 


The Greek language has loaded English with scientific termino- 
logy, particularly medical. This is because Greeks invented 
rational medicine, i.e. explaining disease without recourse to 
the supernatural (the 5th century BC doctor Hippocrates is the 
big name here). Being unscientific and knowing nothing of 
viruses or bacteria or how the body really worked, Greek doctors 
produced diagnoses that were usually complete nonsense, but it 
is the principle that counts. On the credit side, they were very 
good at prognosis — observing the course of a disease and learn- 
ing to predict what turn it would take next. 

The suffix ‘itis’, for example, indicates inflammation, and 
Gp8pov means ‘joint’, vegpov ‘kidney’, évtepa ‘insides’, jat- 
‘liver’, piv- ‘nose’, depp ‘skin’. The suffix ‘oma’ indicates a 
tumour or swelling, and is added to peAav- black’, dote- ‘bone’, 
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aipat- ‘blood’. ‘-osis’ indicates a diseased condition, and is added 
to ywvxn ‘soul’, vevp- ‘nerve’, 6poyB- ‘lump, clot’. 

‘-path’ derives from Greek macyw ‘I suffer’ and indicates 
someone who suffers from or treats a disease. Combine it with 
Won, OOTEO-, Oporo- (‘the same’). ‘-pathy’ indicates ‘disease of 
or ‘treatment for disease of, whence vevpo- (‘nerve’) and bdpo- 
(‘water’). ‘-tomy indicates cutting, from Greek towos ‘slice’, and 
“ectomy’ a cutting out (€x), to go with e.g. Dotepa ‘womb’. 

Reckon also with AevKos ‘white’, mAny- ‘struck’, compa ‘body’, 
Gepan- ‘cure’, while pem means ‘flow’, whence all the 
-rrhea/rrhoea words (8.arrhoea flows ‘through’ you). 


Answers 

Exercise 1 

Acc., the man pursuing; acc., the women sending; gen., of the 
men announcing; dat., to the men speaking; nom., the men 
loving; dat., to the man speaking; gen., of the woman wronging; 
dat., to the women having faith; nom., the man waiting; acc., the 
men seeking; nom., the men shouting. 

1. Therefore the apostles, having spoken the word of the lord, 
came into the house. 2. It is necessary for these men, having 
pursued that woman, to arrest her. 3. Socrates ordered us, 
acting justly, not to fear death. 4. The women who had taught 
those children were asleep, but the [other] women departed 
towards the city. 5. The Greeks wanted to trust those who had 
harmed the city and the laws. 6. Those who had guarded the 
men were asleep. 7. It is necessary for them, having written this 
book, to announce the word of the lord to the world. 8. The laws 
of those trusting in the lord were just. 9. It is necessary for you 
to hear and, having heard, to obey. 10. Why must I act justly? 
For I do not want to live. If someone wants to live, he must obey 
the laws. 

Exercise 2 

The judges voted with you; they advised injustice; you never 
fought; he replied; we voted with him; you advised on behalf of 
justice and the laws; the judges never replied; he fought; we 
prayed; he feared. 

I never replied; I was replying; he prayed; he was praying; we 
were fighting; we fought; you were advising on behalf of the city; 
you advised; you were wishing to hear; you never wish to vote 
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on behalf of justice; he voted with us; they were voting; you were 
never fearing death; you feared. 

Exercise 3 

Gentlemen jurors, if someone of men wishes to oppose you and 
the mob, and to prevent many injustices happening (lit. ‘to 
happen’) in the city, he will not come out of it alive. But it is 
necessary for the man fighting on behalf of justice to remain a 
private citizen and not enter public life. For he who remains a 
private citizen and does not enter public life will come out of it 
alive. 

Powerful evidence I wish to provide for you — not words, but 
actions. It is therefore necessary for you to listen, in order that, 
having listened, you may know that I never advised [you] to do 
anything contrary to justice, fearing (i.e. because I feared) 
death. 

Then I alone of you advised to do nothing against the laws and 
I voted against. You therefore, shouting and ordering, wanted to 
arrest me, but I wanted to run the ultimate risk with the law 
and with justice, rather than not advise justly with you, fearing 
death. And then the city was under a democracy. But when the 
oligarchy happened .... 


Afore ye go 


e Revise your aorist participles active (-cucg (oavt-), 6a0-a) 
(17a) 

e Revise your aorist middle actives (ou + nv, etc.) (1'7b) 

e Learn the twelve new words 
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The final nail (but in whose coffin?) 


18a Of course you are keen to hurry on to the finishing post. 
What rich rewards lie just round the corner! But just be patient 
for a little longer. We must dance an old, but by now delightfully 
predictable, routine just once more. 

Do aorist middle verbs, like their aorist active counterparts, 
have infinitives and participles? Are they based on the oa-rich 
aorist middle stem (with no augment)? Are they an absolute 
piece of cake? 

As well ask if the Pope is a Catholic. Yes, yes and yes (or, to 
put it in Greek, which, unlike Latin, does have a word for it, va, 
VOL, KOL VOL). 


Aorist middle infinitives 
18b Cast a cold eye on the following and draw conclusions: 


Aor. indic. middle Aor. infin. middle Meaning 
émopevo-ayinv ‘I travelled’ mopevo-acbat ‘to travel’ 
suaxec-apnv ‘I fought’ HaxEed-1c8ar ‘to fight’ 
nNvé-apnv ‘T prayed’ evE-0.08a1 ‘to pray’ 
anexpiv-aynv ‘I replied’ G&MOKPLV-AOB8A1 ‘to reply’ 


Gorrit? Aorist middle infinitives = aorist middle stem (no aug- 
ment) + -a68a1. Note our friend -o6a1, the sign of the middle 
infinitive (cf. 7a), 


Vocabulary 


Record: &nodoye-op.a1 ‘T defend myself; duavoe-op ‘I plan, 
realise’; katawngil-op.a ‘I condemn’. 
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Exercise 1 


Translate: 1. nOeAnoa BovAevoacbar TEpt TOV vopav. 2. od 
PQSLOV TV Gol paxeoacbat Kar Nn oPnoacbar. 3. Ti odK 
EBovdov whgioacba drep tov LwKpaAtovg; 4. Tovs PEVYOVTAS 
ékehevoe waxecnoOar. 5. er tovg év ty Sadratty dvtac 
evfacGar toig Beoig. 6. SNAOV por éotiv St xpN Tov LEV 
LOKPATH GAMOACyHOACOaL MEepi Tov Biov, tovg Se SiKaoctAc 
KATAWNPLOKOOAL AVTOD. 7. UN KEAEveE pe GSKA Stavonoacbar. 


Aorist middle participles 


18c Cast another c.e. on the f. and draw conkers: 
Aor. indic. middle Aor. participle middle Meaning 


EMopevo-ayinv ‘T travelled’ mopevo-apev-oc -1 -ov ‘travelling’ 
saxeo-apnv ‘Ifought?  payeo-apev-oc-n-ov ‘fighting’ 
Nvé-aunv ‘Tprayed’ ev€-cyev-oc -1 -ov ‘praying’ 
&mexpiv-qynv ‘T replied’ dmoKpiv-apev-oc -n -ov ‘replying’ 


If you are still awake, aorist middle participles = aorist middle 
stem (no augment) + apev-oc -n -ov. Note our friends oa and 
-lev-06, the sign of the middle participle (see e.g. 6a). 


Exercise 2 


Identify case and translate: t@ ywnpioapeva, tov evtapevov, 
TNS POPHOApLEVNG, Ot WAXEOaLEVvOL, TOUS POLAELTUPEVODGE, TOLG 
KATAYNPLOGHEVOLG, TO ATOACYNOApLEVO, THY SiavonoapEvny. 


Aorist revision 


18d _ Sign of the aorist: oa. 


Aor. indic. act. Aor. infin. act. Aor. participle act. 


€-T1ALVO-O TAVG-A1 TAVOAG (THVOXVT-), 
TAVOAG-O 
‘T stopped’ ‘to stop’ ‘stopping’ 
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Aor. indic. mid. Aor. infin. mid. Aor. participle mid. 


E-NOPEVO-AUNV  TMOPEVO-AG8AL = MOPEVO-OLEV-0¢ -n -OV 
‘T travelled’ ‘to travel’ ‘travelling’ 


Socrates’ &noAoy1a: his response to being 
condemned to death 


Vocabulary 


Record vocabulary marked with an asterisk *. 

*odte...odte ‘neither...nor’; tote ‘then’; &vedev8epos ‘ignoble, 
unworthy of a free man’; *vvv ‘now’; petapeA€1 j101 ‘it is a source 
of regret to me’; *ovtwW< ‘in this way’; *moAoye-op.a (here agrees 
with ov); TOAD PaAAoV ‘much more’; de ‘thus’; te8vavar ‘to 
die’; ) ‘than’; éxevva@c ‘in that [other] way’ (i.e. ignobly); *6o 
ToAep-og ‘the battle’; «AAov ovddeva. ‘anyone else’ (acc.); *tav 
mov ‘doing everything’; 6avatov is object of &nopevyyn; KAI Yap 
‘what’s more’; | uax-n ‘battle’; *noAAaxKtc ‘often’; dgetc ‘throw- 
ing away’; ta OmAM ‘the weapons’; ixetevw ‘supplicate’; &AA-0¢ 
‘other’; ] pnxav-n ‘the device, means’; *€xaot-oc ‘each’; *O 
Kivdvv-oc ‘the danger’; doTE ‘so as to’; *toApa-w ‘T dare’; *yaAen- 
og ‘difficult’; yaAenwmtepog ‘more difficult’; moAv ‘much’; q 
movnpi-a ‘wickedness, wrong’; 8attov S8avatov ‘quicker than 
death’; 8e-w ‘I run’; Bpadug ‘slow’; mpeoButns ‘old man’; tov 
Bpadvtepov ‘the slower’, i.e. death; €aA wv ‘T have been caught’; 
*6 KaTHYOP-0G ‘the accuser’; 5eiv-og ‘smart’; dE-v¢ ‘quick’; tov 
Oattovos ‘the quicker’; } KaK1-a ‘wickedness’. 


When the death penalty is passed, Socrates wryly observes that 
if the jury had waited a little longer, he would have died of 
natural causes anyway. He goes on to address those who voted 
for death, arguing that he was condemned for not sucking up to 
them enough and going into the sort of pathetic pleading rou- 
tines they were used to. He continues: 


"AAN odte tote NOeAnoa mpatar oddev dvedevbepov, odtTe VOV 
HOL HETAPEAEL ODTMS AMOACYNOAPEVO, GAAG TOAD LAAAOV 
BovAopar de &noAOyHOapEVOS TeBvavat T Exetvas Cnv. odtE 
yap év diky obt ev ToAeu@ ovdt Eye odT GAAOV oddeva Ser 
TOVTO MOLELV, LV ATMOMEVYT TAV ToLMv [tov] Bavatov. KaL yap 
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EV TOG LAXAIG TOAAAKIC SNAOV YLyVETAL OTL TOV BAVATOV TIC 
BovAETAL EKMEDYELV, AMELG TA OTAG KAL IKETEV@V TOVG 
SioKOVtAS. KaL [Oi] GAAGL NXaAVOL TOAAML EioLv Ev EKAOTOIC 
TOG Kivbvvoicg WotEe Siagevyerv [tov] Bavatov, EXV TIC TOALO 
TOV MOLL KOL AEYELV. GAA od YaAEMov éott [tov] BavaToV 
EKMEVYELV, GAAM TOAD YAAEMMTEPOV [ExMEvyELV THV] TOVNPLAV. 
Battov yap Savatov Ber. Kat vov EY, Bpadvg @vV Kar 
MpEcPvtTIG, DT Tov Bpadvtepov EAAMV, Oi SE KATNYOPOL, Setvor 
ovtEes Kat OEEIC, DO TOV BATTOVOG, TNS KAKLAG. KO VOV EY LEV 
shall go found guilty by you of death, odtoi de found guilty do 
tC GAnBevac of wickedness and injustice. I shall stick by my 
punishment, and they by theirs. 


The end of Socrates’ &noAoy1a 
Vocabulary 


eveAmidac ‘hopeful, confident’; teAevta-0 ‘I die’; *odde ‘nor, and 
... not’; &pere-o ‘T neglect’; *to npaypo (npaypyat-) ‘affair, busi- 
ness, matter’; *d1a + acc., ‘because of; oddapov ‘nowhere’; 
&motpen-o ‘I turn aside, divert’; to onpet-ov ‘the sign’; mavv ‘at 
all’; yaAetaiv-w ‘T feel angry with (+ dat. — the dat. being the 
previous TOI ... TOG); *KaLToOL ‘and yet’; TxVT TH dat., meaning 
‘with’; 7 Suavoi-a ‘the plan, intention’; katnyope-w ‘I accuse’; 
oi-op.at ‘I think, suppose, believe to —’ (i.e. that they were -ing); 
BAant-o ‘I harm’ (i.e. harm me); ndn ‘already’; ) @p-cx ‘fine’; 
omotep-o1 ‘whichever’; ém ‘to’; Gpetvov ‘better’; &dnAov ‘it [is] 
unclear’; Tavtt ‘to everyone’; TANV 1 ‘except’. 


Socrates addresses the jury, arguing that a good man has noth- 
ing to fear in life or death. The ‘sign’ is his 5aoviov, a sort of 
divine conscience, which he claims always turned him away 
from any wrong path. These are his closing words. 


“AAA DAS XPN, O avdpEs Sikactar, eveAmibac eivar MPOG TOV 
Bavatov, Kar diavoeio8ai OTL OdK EOTIV [tH] AVvdpL KyaAbw 
KQaKOV ovddev, odte [tw] Cwvti odtTE TEAEvTNHOAVTL, OddE 
Guedertar dro [twv] Bewv Ta TOVTOD TPAYLATA. But what has 
happened to me now has not happened by accident (a1 
GVTOUATOV), but it is clear to me that it is better for me to die 
and be finished with this business. 51a tovto ene ovdap0v” 
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GQMETPEWEV TO ONHELOV, KAL EYM TOLG KATEWNMLOAPEVOLC [LOD 
KQL TOLG KATHYOPOIG OD NAVD YAAETALVO. KALTOL OD TAVTY TH 
SLAVOLA KATEYNOLCOVTO LOD KOL KATHYOPOVV, GAA’ oiopEevoL 
BAartev. This was blameworthy of them. 
(Socrates now tells the jury to admonish his children ‘as I 
admonished yow’ if they grow up to believe anything is more 
important than goodness. Kol XV TAHVTA MONTE, EYO KO OL 
viol will have justice at your hands.) 

GAAG dn [Eotiv H] Opa arepyeoGar, E01 LEV Mpos Bavatov, 
byt de mpoc Prov. [oi] Omotepor Se Nov Epyovtar Emi GpEervov 
TPAY LA, KSNAov [€or] maVvtL TANV NTO Bew. 


The Greek world 
Why are we here? 


Socrates was executed in 399 BC. He is a figure of very great 
importance in the history of thought. Early Greek philosophers 
— natural scientists would be a better description — were mainly 
interested in how the world began and what it consisted of (see 
The Greek world, Chapter 4). Socrates changed the whole 
direction of philosophy, turning the spotlight on man and asking 
the crucial question — how best can we lead our lives? For him 
life was a constant search to answer that question — 6 
aveEEtaAOTOS Bios od Piwtos &vOpara, ‘the unexamined life [is] 
not to-be-lived by man’, he famously said. 

Socrates never wrote a word. His life and work are recorded 
for us first-hand by his ardent admirer Plato. Plato constructed 
his own philosophy on Socratic foundations, but since he uses 
Socrates as his mouthpiece in almost all his work, it is quite 
difficult to decide where the real Socrates ends and Plato begins. 
But one can perhaps say three things about Socrates’ work. 

First, he felt that &petn (‘goodness, expertise, success’) was 
the key to life. Only a good man could be a happy man. But how 
did one define goodness — since if one could not define it, one 
would not recognise it when one met it? This is the central 
Socratic paradox, and led to his famous sayings ‘goodness is 
knowledge’ and ‘no one does wrong willingly’ (since goodness is 
so advantageous, leading to happiness as it does, that once you 
know what it is, you will always do it). 

Second, to help solve the problem, Socrates invented dialectic 
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technique — the question and answer method. He used this in 
encouraging those he met to attempt to define dpetn — by 
gathering examples of it and seeing what all the examples had 
in common (the inductive method). His questioners, naturally, 
never succeed, but the process of question and answer at least 
clarifies the problems. 

Third, Socrates never claimed to be a teacher of anything: 
indeed his only recognisable ‘mission statement’ was that he 
knew he knew nothing (one would love to see a modern univer- 
sity adopting it). But he became a highly controversial figure for 
his relentless questioning of everyone and everything, and even- 
tually he was charged with introducing new gods and corrupting 
the young — though his friendship with Critias, hated leader of 
the Thirty Tyrants, cannot have helped his cause (see The 
Greek world, Chapter 16). He was found guilty and executed. 

Xenophon’s Memorabilia and Aristophanes’ comedy Clouds 
(423 BC) are also contemporary evidence for Socrates’ life — 
presenting a rather different picture from Plato’s. 


Answers 
Exercise 1 
1. I wanted to advise about the laws. 2. It was not easy for you 
to fight and not be afraid. 3. Why were you not wishing to vote 
on behalf of Socrates? 4. He ordered those fleeing to fight. 5. It 
was necessary for those who were in the sea to pray to the gods. 
6. It is clear to me that Socrates must defend himself concerning 
his life, but the jurors condemn him. 7. Do not order me to plan 
injustice. 
Exercise 2 
Dat., to/for him voting; gen., of them praying; gen, of her fearing; 
nom,. the men fighting; acc., the men advising; dat., to/for the 
men condemning; dat., to/for the man defending himself; acc. 
the woman planning/realising. 
Socrates’ amoAoyia 

But neither then did I wish to do anything [nothing] ignoble, 
nor now is it a source of regret to me [for] having defended 
myself in this way, but much more I want to die defending 
myself in this way than to live in that way. For neither in a trial 
nor in war neither I nor anyone [no one] else ought to do this, in 
order that he may escape death, doing everything [i.e. do every- 
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thing to escape death]. What’s more, in battles often it becomes 
clear that someone wishes to escape death, abandoning his 
weapons and supplicating the pursuers. And there are many 
other devices in each danger so as to escape death, if someone 
dares to do and say everything. But it is not difficult to escape 
death, but much more difficult [to escape] wickedness. For it 
runs faster than death. And now I, being slow and old, have been 
caught by the slower, but my accusers, being smart and quick 
[have been caught] by the quicker, wickedness. And now I on the 
one and...they on the other ... by the truth. 
The end of Socrates’ dnoAoyia 

But it is necessary for you, gentlemen of the jury, to be 
confident towards [in the face of] death and to realise that there 
is not for the good man any [no] evil, neither [for him] living nor 
dying, nor are his affairs neglected by the gods ... Because of this 
the sign nowhere diverted me, and I do not feel angry at all at 
those condemning me and the accusers. And yet they did not 
condemn and accuse me with this intention, but thinking to 
[that they were] harm me...and if you do these things, I and my 
sons ... But already [it is] time to depart, for me to death, for you 
to life. Whichever of us is going to a better business, is unclear 
to everyone except the god. 
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From death to life 
The end of the Syracusan expedition, 413 BC 
Vocabulary 


*érevdn ‘when’; *1 Tep-o ‘the day’; 7 otpati-o ‘the army’; 6 
OVLUAY-06 ‘the ally’; tpooKet-01 ‘T harass’; *navtayobev ‘from 
all sides’; *BaAA-w ‘I throw (missiles at)’; kataKovtiC-w ‘I shoot 
down’; énevy-opnor ‘T hurry’; *6 motap-o¢ ‘the river’; Go pev ... 
c&po de ‘at the same time...at the same time’; BiaC-ono ‘I am 
pressured’; 1) mpooBoA-n ‘the attack’; oi inmm-eic ‘the cavalry’; 
*&AA-06 ‘other’; 6 oxA-0¢ ‘the mass (of soldiers)’; } taAainwpi-o 
‘the distress’; *@c ‘as’; €m ODT ‘on it’ (the river); Eomnt- ‘I fall 
in’; oddevi KOOL® ‘in no order’; Nas Tc ‘every one’; ato ‘him- 
self; mpwtog ‘first’; SuaBrnvar ‘to cross’; 6 ToAEp1-06 ‘the enemy’; 
émiket-La ‘I press hard’; 7 SiaPac-tc ‘the crossing’; &8p0-0¢ ‘all 
together’; &vayKaC-w ‘I compel’; ywpe-w ‘I advance’; éxum nt ‘I 
fall on’ + dat.; *&AAnNA-o1 ‘each other’; Katanate-o ‘I trample 
down’; &v@@ev ‘from above’; miv-w ‘I drink’; Gopev-oc ‘happy’; 
KolA-0¢ ‘hollow, bottom of; év omic adtoig ‘among them- 
selves’; tapaco-w TI entangle’; émkataBavt-ec ‘coming down’; 
LaAiota ‘particularly’; cpat-o ‘I slaughter’. 


In the long drawn out war between Athens and Sparta (the 
Peloponnesian War, 431-404 BC), the Athenians in 415 sent a 
major expeditionary force to Sicily, hoping to use its wealth in 
the conflict. It turned into a disaster . The Athenian fleet was 
destroyed in the battle in the harbour in Syracuse, and the 
remnants of the army had to retreat south by land. Here, led by 
Nikias, it reaches the river Assinaros, and a nightmare slaugh- 
ter ensues. 


Nixiag 57, éxerdy [7] Nwepa eyeveto, Hye THY OTPATLAV. ot 
de LVPAKOOLOL KOL OL GVUMAXOL MPOCEKELVTO, TAVTAYOBEV 
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BaArAovtEes KaL KaTAaKOVTICOVTES. KaL oi “AOnvaiot TmELyOVTO 
Mpog tov ‘Acoivapov Totapov, Ga pev BraCopevor dro tHS 
TAVTAXOREV MpoCOPOANs [twv] intew@v TOAAMV KL TOD GAAOD 
oxAov, thinking it would be easier for them if they crossed the 
river, Ga 5 Dro THs THAQLMMpLAG Ko. their desire to drink. a> 
de Yiyvovtat En ADTO, EOMLNTOVOLV ODSEVL KOOLO, GAA TAG 
TG AVTOS TMPMTOS SiaBnvar PovAopEvos, KaL Ot MOAELLOL 
EMKEWEVOL, YXAETHV THV SiaPaoty Enorovv. [oi] GBpoor yap 
AvayKaACoLEVOL XMPELV, ETENIMTOV GAANAOIG KHL KATETATODV, 
and some were immediately killed on their own spears and 
weapons, others got tangled up and swept away. On the other 
side of the river stood the Syracusans (it was steep and rocky) 
and they éBadAov d&v@bev tovg “APnvarove, [tov] mvovtac 
TOVG MOAAOVG HOPLEVOVG, KAL EV KOLAM TM TOTAL Ev 
OPLOLV AVTOLG TAPAGOOLEVOVG. Ka1 oi TleAomovvyo101, [oi] 
ETLKATABAVTEG, TOG EV TH TOTAL LAALOTA EomaCov. And the 
water was immediately fouled, but was drunk none the less all 
bloody with mud and was fought over by many. 

Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War 7.84. 


The death of Julius Caesar, Ides of March 44 BC 
Vocabulary 


EMOKONt-0 ‘I joke’; 6 pavt-tc ‘the prophet’; pvAaco-opar ‘I 
watch out for’; Snta ‘then’; to pavtevpa ‘the oracle’; 7 ‘or; 
eded1e1¢ ‘you feared’; *nap-eyi ‘I am present’; tooovToV [Lovov 
‘only this much’; vat ‘yes’; *odden@ ‘not yet’; tapeAnAveev ‘it has 
passed’; ,pv80A0ye-o ‘I chat’; ixetev- ‘I plead with’; dbrontev-w 
‘I suspect’; 6 Kaip-og ‘the right time’; to iati-ov ‘the toga’; 6 
@-06 ‘the shoulder’; ka8e1AKvo-a ‘I ripped’; to onpel-ov ‘the 
sign’; Tpoonnt-w ‘I attack’ + dat.; Katetpwoa ‘I wounded’; 
*ein-ev ‘to speak’; 11 ‘anything’; *5vvo.-101 ‘I am able, can’. 


Here is Cassius Dio’s account of the death of Julius Caesar on 
15 March 44 BC. Dio’s Roman History was composed from c. AD 
200 till his death in AD 229. 


0 KQ1oap, EMLOKONTMV MPO TOV LAVTLV TOV KEAEVOAVTA ADTOV 


QVAQOOEGOAL THY THEPAV EKELVHV, EiTEV ‘TOD SHTA Cov TO 
HAVTEVLATA; T ODX OPAs STi ] TNEpa Hv [which] ed5ede1c 
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TMOAPEOTL, KAL EYM CW;’ KAL EKELVOG TODOVTOV LOVOV, > AEYOUOL, 
GONEKPLVATO OTL ‘val MapEoTiv, oddenw Se TapEAnAvOEV.’ 
(The conspirators now gather round him in a body and...) 
ot pev EuvOodAoyovv, oi Se iketevov avdtov, iva pn dDnoNTEvON. 
émedsn O KMIPOG EYEVETO, MPOONABE Tig ATW, KAL TO ipLaTLOV 
AVTOD ATO TOV MLOV KABELAKVOE. TOVTO HV TO ONLELOV. 
MPOGEMINTOV AVTM EKELVOL TAVTIAXOVEV KAL KATETPWOAV 
adtOV. KAI Six TOV TANBoVE AdtTwV 6 Katoap ovdte eine odtE 
mpacar ti €5vvaT0, but veiled his face and was despatched with 
many blows. This is the truest account, though some say that 
when Brutus struck him a heavy blow, Caesar said to him Kau 
OV, TEKVOV; 

Cassius Dio, Roman History 44.19 


A fable: it is stupid to pity the pitiless 
Vocabulary 


*6 yewpy-oc ‘the farmer’; AaPwv ‘taking’; *6 éy-1¢ ‘the snake’; 
éxmve-w ‘I die’; to wux-0c ‘the cold’; 8aAn-w ‘I warm’; HrAwOn ‘it 
stretched out’; mpoopvue ‘attaching itself to’ + dat.; 7 ye1p ‘the 
hand’; daxev ‘biting’; &vintws ‘incurably’; éxtetv- ‘I kill, 
stretch X out’; 8vnoK-w T die’; 6 j1v80g ‘the word’; &E10c ‘worthy 
of + gen.; 7 Lvnu-n ‘recall, memory’; naox-o ‘I suffer’; oikteipac 
‘having pitied’; novnp-oc ‘wicked, evil’. 


Babrius (2nd century AD?) collected Aesop’s fables and turned 
them into verse. Here a farmer takes pity on a snake. The first 
version is in a normal Greek prose order, with added Def Arts 
etc., the second in its original poetic form. 


6 yewpyos, AaPwv tov éxiv Exnveovta DIO Tov woyovG, 
BOQATEV AVTOV. GAA’ ExELvos 6 ExIG TAWON, MPOSOUS TH EPL, 
KaL SaKOV AVvINTwS EKtetvev [adtov]. 6 yewpyoc, OvnoKev, 
eirev [tov] pv8ov GE1ov [ty] pvnune: ‘Sikaia naoYo, oikteipac 
TOV TOVNpOV.” 


Scansion 


The rhythm is ‘blank tum-ti-tum’, where blank can be tum or ti, 
repeated twice; then ‘blank tum-tum-tum’: thus ‘blank tum-ti- 
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tum/blank tum-ti-tum/blank tum-tum-tum’ (see 15b for princi- 
ples of scansion). 


eXLV YEewpyos EKTvEovt’ DIO WLXOUG 

AaPov eBaAmEev. GAA’ EKELvos NTA 

TI] XEUPL Moos Kar SAKOV AVL-NTWS 

EKTELVEV.. 

@vycKoVv Se pvOov eimev GELOV HYMNS | 

SiKALA TACYW, TOV MOVNPOV OiKTEIPAS.’ 
Babrius, Fable 143. 


Zeus, father - and mother? - of the gods 
Vocabulary 


&Kapov ‘the wrong time’; *€€eotiv ‘it is permitted to’ + dat.; 
idetv ‘to see’; to Tapov ‘the present’; wv ‘surely not?’; ovv-e it 
‘I am with, make love to’ + dat.; Etepovov Tt ‘something rather 
different’; évdov ‘inside’; *uaraKws &x-o ‘I feel poorly’; toB_ev 
‘from what cause?’; detv-oc ‘terrible’; *aioxvv-onai ‘I feel 
ashamed’; 6 6e1-0¢ ‘uncle’; *tetoxev ‘he has given birth’; cptias 
‘recently’; &maye ‘get away!’; &vdpoyvvocg ‘hermaphrodite’; 7 
yaotnp ‘the stomach’; émeonwav-a ‘I indicated’; 6 OyK-og ‘the 
swelling’; eb ‘well’; to éuBpv-ov ‘the embryo’; * Kegad-n ‘the 
head’; (€&) étexev ‘he bore’; adO1c ‘again’; *wonep ‘as if, like’; 
toxade [acc.] ‘for breeding, broody’;; to p.np-ov ‘the thigh’; kv-w 
‘I carry’; to Bpe@-oc ‘the child’; tpitog ‘third’; 6 nv ‘the month’; 
h @d.v-n ‘birth pains’; [to] bdwp ‘the water’; to TpavLM ‘pain, 
hurt’; Aexou ‘for a woman who has just given birth’. 


Lucian was born about AD 125 in Samosata, a town in the 
Roman province of Syria. He was a brilliant satirist. The back- 
ground to the first passage is as follows: Zeus’ mistress Semele, 
demanding to see Zeus in his full majesty, has been destroyed 
by the fire of his thunderbolts. But Zeus rescues the embryo of 
the god Dionysus, with whom she was pregnant, and sews it into 
his thigh until it is ready to be born. 

Here the god Ilooe1dmv has come to see Zeus, but ‘Epyne, on 
guard outside his room, puts him off. Moce1dev tries to guess 
what he is up to. 
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Hera is Zeus’s wife; Ganymede his male cup-bearer (and 
catamite); Zeus bore Athene from his head. 


EPM: &Kkatpov ott. odk eEEoTiVv Cot idelv ADTOV EV TH TOPOVTL. 
TIOx: p@v ty Hpa ovvectiv; 

EPM: ovK, GAAG ETEPOLOV TL EOTIV. 

TIOZ: oid. 6 Tavupndns éevdov. 

EPM: ovde Tovto. GAAG HaraKws éxel. 

TIOZ: moGev, @ “Epun; deivov yap tovto Aeyetc. 

EPM: aioxvvopo. einer. 

TIO: HAAG od xpN aioxvvecOar Tpos ee, Berov dvta. 


Hermes now reveals the truth. 


EPM: tetoKev aptias, @ Iocetdov. 
TIOX: &maye, tetoKev EKELVOG; Tic O TATNP; OD YAP MatvEeTar 
avdpoyvvog eivar. GAA  YaotNpP odK ETEONPLAVEV [tov] 
OyKOV. 
EPM: ev Aeyetc; od yap éxetvn eixe to EuBpvov. 
TIOZ: oida. Ek THS KEMaANS EtEKEV ADEOICG WoTEP THV AOnVav. 
TOKASA YAP THV KEQAANV EXEL. 
EPM: ovK, GAAM Ev TO LLNP@ EKvEL To TNS Lepedrnes Bpe@os...vvv 
TPLTOG EOTLV O LLNV, Kal sEeteKev ATO, KAL ATMO TOV WSiLVOV 
HOAAKWS EXEL. VV AmMEpXopar iva Mepw [to] d8a@p AdtTw MPOG 
TO TPOVUA KOL TA AAD MoTEP AEXOL. 

Lucian, Dialogues of the gods 12. 


The Greek world 
Greeks under the Romans 


‘Who came first, the Greeks or the Romans?’ is a favourite 
question, and ‘the Greeks’ is the right answer (though it is worth 
pointing out that the centre of future Rome was occupied from 
1000 BC and that Rome traditionally became a republic in 508 
BC, the same year that Cleisthenes invented democracy in Ath- 
ens). But it may come as a surprise to find yourself reading 
Greek literature dated AD. Surely Rome ruled the roost by then? 

It certainly did. Greece had become a province of Rome in the 
2nd century BC, and after Rome conquered Britain in AD 48, its 
empire stretched from Britain to Syria, from Germany to Egypt 
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and North Africa. But the point is that, however politically 
powerful Rome was, the Greek language was still the common 
language of the Mediterranean (which explains why the New 
Testament was originally written in Greek, not Latin) and 
Greek was the foreign language that all educated Romans 
learnt. It was the language of culture. Further, Athens in par- 
ticular and Greece in general were seen as the place for top 
Romans to complete their education: they all went to ‘university’ 
there, as it were. Parallels in the modern world between the 
‘Roman’ USA and the ‘Greek’ UK have some truth to them in 
this respect. 

So Greek literature does not end with the demise of demo- 
cracy and classical Athens in the 4th century BC. Far from it. 
Greeks continued churning the stuff out wherever they lived in 
the Mediterranean. Greeks in Alexandria in Egypt were espe- 
cially prolific. When Alexander the Great died (323 BC —- see The 
Greek world Chapter 16), the Greeks he had left in charge of 
his empire promptly turned themselves into kings. IItoAepatog 
made himself king of Egypt (Ptolemy) and at once decided to 
turn its capital Alexandria into a cultural centre to rival Athens. 
He poured state funding into the Museum (science) and Library 
(the arts) and attracted the best Greek scholars and writers 
from all over the Mediterranean to work there. Indeed, it was 
scholars working in the Library who produced definitive texts of 
all classical Greek literature — from which our texts derive 
today. 

While the Roman empire survived, so did Greek language 
and culture. Lucian, Cassius Dio, the New Testament and the 
epigrams we read earlier are all products of the post-classical 
Greek world under Roman rule. Indeed, we owe the very sur- 
vival of Greek literature to the Romans. What happened when 
the Roman empire collapsed awaits the last chapter. 


Answers 

Syracuse 

When day came, Nikias led the army. The Syracusans and allies 
harassed them, hurling missiles and shooting down [on them] 
from all sides. And the Athenians hurried towards the river 
Assinaros, at the same time being pressured by the attacks from 
all sides of the many cavalry and the rest of the crowd of 
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soldiers, and at the same time by distress...As they came upon 
it, they fell in in no order, but each one wishing to cross first 
himself and the enemy pressing hard made the crossing diffi- 
cult. Being compelled to advance all together, they fell on each 
other and trampled [each other] down...they were throwing 
missiles at the Athenians from above, who were — the majority 
— drinking happily, and tangled up with each other in the bottom 
of the river. And the Peloponnesians, coming down, slaughtered 
those in the river particularly. 

Julius Caesar 

Caesar, joking at the prophet who had ordered him to guard 
against that day, said ‘Where then [are] your oracles? Or do you 
not see that the day which you feared is here, and I live?’ And 
he, as they say, replied only this much ‘Yes, it is here, but it has 
not yet passed.’ 

Some were chatting, others were pleading with him, in order 
that he might not suspect. When the right moment came, some- 
one approached him and ripped his toga off his shoulder. This 
was the sign. They attacked him from all sides and wounded 
him. And because of the mob of them Caesar was unable to say 
or do anything ...‘you too, child’. 

A fable 

A farmer, taking a snake which was dying of cold, warmed [it]. 
But that snake stretched out, attaching itself to his hand, and 
biting [him] incurably laid him low. The farmer, dying, uttered 
a word worthy of recall: ‘I suffer justly, taking pity on a wretch’. 
Lucian 

Her: It is not the right time. It is not permitted for you to see him 
at the moment. Pos: Surely he’s not with Hera? Her: No, but 
something like it. Pos: I know. Ganymede’s inside! Her: Nor this 
[either]. But he’s feeling poorly. Pos: For what reason, Hermes? 
For this [is] a terrible [thing] you’re saying. Her: I’m ashamed to 
say. Pos: But you must not be ashamed before me, being your 
uncle. 

Her: He has just given birth, Poseidon. Pos: Get away! He’s given 
birth? Who’s the father? He doesn’t appear to be a hermaphro- 
dite. But his stomach did not indicate a swelling. Her: You speak 
correctly. For it did not contain the embryo. Pos: I know. He bore 
[it] from his head again, like Athene. He’s got a broody head. 
Her: No, but he carried the son of Semele in his thigh ... it’s the 
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third month now, and he has given birth to it, and is feeling 
poorly from labour pains. Now I’m going in order that I may 
carry water to him for the pains and for everything else, as if for 
a woman who has just given birth. 
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Eternal truths 
In Zeus’s Prayer HQ 


Here from the satirist Lucian again the philosopher Menippus 
describes how Zeus deals with prayers — many of which are 
contradictory. 


Vocabulary 


TO XMPt-Ov ‘the place’; évOa ‘where’; *xaBeC-opat ‘I sit’; *H edy-n 
‘the prayer’; ém ‘at, beside’; G&peAwv ‘removing’; *napexe ‘I pro- 
vide, offer’; Exvtov ‘himself (acc.); tavtaxo8_ev ts ynN¢ ‘from all 
over the world’; d1apop-og ‘different’; moiKtA-o¢ ‘varied’; 
toi-00-d¢ ‘like this’; *yevovto 101 ‘may it come about for me to X 
(infin.)/for X (acc.) to Y (infin.); Baoivev-w ‘I am king’; to 
KPOLLV-oVv ‘the onion’; pvva ‘to grow’; t0 oKopod-ov ‘the garlic’; 
TAXEWS ‘quickly’; &moBaverv ‘to die’; oteMOnvar ta ‘OADLTLA ‘to 
be crowned in the Olympics’; twv mAeovtwv; ‘of those sailing’; 6 
Bopeas ‘the north wind’; émunvew ‘I blow’; 6 vot-oc ‘the south 
wind’; 6 yewpy-oc ‘the farmer’; aitew ‘I ask for’; 6 det-0¢ ‘the 
rain’; 6 yvageug ‘the potter’; 6 NAt-og ‘the sun’; &KpiBws ‘pre- 
cisely’; éetaC-w ‘examine, test’; mavta ‘all, every one’ (acc.); 
DTOXVE-OjLH1 ‘promise, answer’; 6 étEp-oc ‘the one, the other’; 
edmxe ‘granted’; &vavev-w ‘I refuse’ [this is a quotation from 
Homer’s Iliad, a hexameter (see 15b)] 


“Agikopeda eig to xwpiov évOa é5er adtov KaPeCouevov 
a&kovoal Tov edywv. There were rows of openings, rather like 
the mouths of wells, each with a lid (to m1), and beside each 
was a golden throne. xa8eCopevocg odv 6 Zevg Emi tTHS MPwTNS 
lie. opening] Ka GPEAWV TO TOPA, MapELxe TOIG EdYOLEVOIC 
Eavtov. ndxovto Se Tavtayobev tng yng [ta] diapopa Kar 
TOUKUG.. ai edxar Hoav tovade @ Zev, yYEevoito por 
Bactrevoar’, ‘@ Zev, YEVOLTO LOL TH KPOLWVA MvVAL KO TO 
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OKOPOSa’, ‘@ GEOL, YEVOLTO [LOL TOV MATEPA TAYEWS &TOBXveELV’, 
‘YEVOLTO LOL VIKnOOL THV SiKNV, ‘Yevolto LoL OTEPOHVaAL TH 
‘Odvumia’. tov Se mAEovt@v 6 pEv [tov] Bopeav ndxETO 
éminvevoat, 6 de [tov] votov, 6 Se yempyos 1te1 [tov] VeTov, O Se 
yvageve [tov] NAtov. 

aKovwv Se 6 Zevse, KaL THV EdYNV EKAOTHY aKPIPAS 
sEetaCov, od TAVITA DTLOXVELTO, 

GAN [to] Etepov pev E5axe [6] tatnp, [to] Etepov 8 avevevoev. 


The Bread [cpt-oc] of Life 


The people ask Jesus how they can work the works of God. This 
is Jesus’ reply. 


Vocabulary 


* Anexpv0n ‘he replied’; eig dv ‘in [the one] whom’; &meotetrev 
‘he sent’; ti... onpetov ‘what sign’; is@pev ‘we may see’; épyac- 
opat ‘work, do’; to pavva ‘the manna’; *€payov ‘they ate’; *) 
épnu-oc ‘the desert’; *kaOws ‘as’; yeypoyyev-o¢ ‘written’; *O 
ovpav-o¢ ‘the heaven’; é5wKev ‘he gave’; *payetv ‘to eat’; 6 
Mavong ‘Moses’; 5e5axev ‘he gave’; 5dwotv ‘he gives’; GANO1v-0¢ 
‘true’; *kataPaiv-o ‘I come down’; did0v¢ ‘giving’; mavtote ‘al- 
ways’; 50¢ ‘give!’; *od jn ‘never’; netvacy ‘he will hunger’; duy- 
noe ‘he will thirst’; mwmote ‘ever’; Ewpakate ‘you have seen’; 
*&vaotnow ‘I shall resurrect, raise up’; *€oxat-oc ‘last’; TAG 
‘everyone’; Gewpe-w ‘I see’; *aiwmvi-oc ‘eternal’; *yoyyv¢-o ‘mur- 
mur, grumble’; oi Iovda1-01 ‘the Jews’; *xataBas ‘descending’; 
ob ‘of whom, whose’; mao ‘how?’; kataBeBnka ‘I have come 
down’; obdeic ‘no one’; €AGetv ‘to come’; EAKvON ‘draw, drag, 
attract’; *k&yo = Kai €y@; mapa ‘from’ + gen.; pa8ev ‘learning’; 
*&meBavov ‘they died’; *payn ‘may eat’; amoBavy ‘may die’; 
*Cnoet ‘he will live’; *6 aiwv ‘eternity’; Ov ‘which’; 5wo ‘T shall 
give’; *n oapé, oapK- ‘the flesh’; Sovvar ‘to give’; paynte ‘you 
eat’; minte ‘you drink’; *to aipa ‘the blood’; Exvtotg ‘yourselves’; 
*tpwy-@ ‘I eat’; *niv-o ‘I drink’; *&AnOn¢ ‘true’; Bpwmorc ‘food’; 
mooic ‘drink’; ameoteiAev ‘he sent’; ) ovvaywy-n ‘the syna- 
gogue’; Kagapvaovp ‘Capernaum’; oxAnpos ‘difficult, harsh’. 
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‘AmeKpr0n 6 Inoovg Kai einev adtoig ‘tovto éott To épyov Tov 
Geov, iva motevnte cig Ov GmEOTELAEV EKELVOG.’ 

eimov odV ADTH ‘ti odV NoLELG OV ONLELOV, iva idMpeV KOI 
TLOTEVOMMEY GOL, Ti Epyacn; ol MAaTEPES NUMV TO LAVVa EMAYOV 
€v TH EPNLa, Kabac got yeypappevov, Aptov &k Tov OdpavoD 
ESWKEV AVTOIG PQAYELV.’ 

eimev odv adtoig 6 Incovg ‘Anny cnv Aeywo duty, od 6 
Mavong Sedaxev duty Tov dptov Ex Tov obpavov, GAA’ 6 Matnp 
Hov Sid@ov DULL Tov Gptov &k TOV odpavVOD Tov GANELVoV. 6 
Yap Gptog tov Beov Eotiy 6 KataPaivwv Ek tov odpavov KAI 
[tnv] Canv did0v0g T@ KOCLO.’ 

eimov odv Mpog adtov ‘Kuple, Mavtote 50g Hiv Tov Gptov 
TOVTOV.’ 

eimev ADTOIG O Inoovg €yw eipi 6 Aptos ths Cans. 6 
EPXOMEVOS MPO EpLe OD LN Tervaoy Kai 6 motevov eic ge od 
un Supnoet tonote. GAA’ [€yo] einov dp Ot1 Ko EwpaKate pe 
Kal od Motevete. All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me; and him that cometh to me I shall in no wise cast out. For I 
came down from heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of 
him that sent me [*to GeAnua tov nmewavtos pe]. tovto Se 
EOTLV TO BEANLA TOD TELWavtos pe, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, GAA’ &vaotnow avdto év tH 
EOXATY NEPA. TOVTO Yap EOTL TO GEANLA tov Tatpo¢ pov, iva, 
Tac 0 Bewpwv tov Yiov Ka motevov cic adtov éyn Conv 
QIMVLOV, Ka AvAOTHOW adtov év TH EoXATH Hepa.’ 

éyoyyvCov odv oi Tovdaror mept adtov oti eimev ‘ éyw eipt 
Gptos 6 KataPas Ex Tov odpavor’, Kal EAEVoV ‘ody OdtOs EOTLV 
Inoovg 0 viog Iwong, od hyeig oidapev tov matepa Kar THY 
HNTEPA; TAS VV Aeyel OTL “Ek Tov Odpavon KaTaBEeBNKA”;’ 

Grexpion ‘Inoovg Kat einev adtoig ‘un yoyyvtete pet’ 
GAANA@V. Odderg SLVatAL EABELV Mpog Eye Exv pn 6 Matnp 6 
TELYAS pe EAKVON AdTOV, KYM &VvaOTHOwW adtov év tH 
éoxaTN Nwepa. It is written in the prophets “And they shall all 
be taught by God”. rac 6 dkovoas mapa tov Matpos Kar pabav 
EpXETAL Mpoc ee. Not that any man hath seen the Father, save 
he which is of God, he hath seen the father. Gunv G&unv Aeyo 
dp, O Motevov exer Conv aiwviov. gym eipt &ptos tHs Cone. 
ol Matepes DMV Epayov Ev TH EPNU® TO LAaVvva, Ko &meBaVoV. 
odtog EoTLV 0 Giptog 6 Ex Tov Ovpavov KaTAPBatvav, iva Tis 
QVTOV PAY] KL LN anobavy. Ey ein dptos 6 Cav 6 éK tov 
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OdPAVOD KATABAG. EAV TIC PAYT EK TOVTOD TOV KPTOV, CnoEr Eig 
TOV AiMVaA. KA Aptos dv Eyo So0w TN OapE Lov EoTiv drEp TNC 
TOD KOOLOD Cans.’ 

EUaXoVtO odV Mpog GAANAOVE oi Tovda1or AEyovtes ‘MMs 
Svvatat odtos Nutv Sovvar THV GapKa Mayet; 

einev odv adtois 6 Inoovs ‘ayunv anv Aey@ duty, av pH 
OAYNTE THV CaPKa TOV Yiov Tov K&VOPOTOD KO TINTE AVTOV TO 
Aipa, odk Exete Conv Ev EXVTOLC. 6 TPWYWV LOD THV GAPKA KAL 
TLVOV LOD TO ipa exer Conv aiwviov, KxYO AVASTNOW AVTOV 
év TH EOXATH NEPA. 1 Yap cape pov GANOns ot Bpworc, Kar 
TO CWA LOD GANONG EOTL MOOIG. O TPMYOV LOD THV CUPKA Kat 
TMiVOV LOD TO Gia év spor pever Kay Ev AVTH. KABw> 
é&meoterrev pe 6 Cov Tatnp Kayo Cw dia tov Matepa, Kar 6 
TPMYOV PE K&KELVOS Coe SU eye. OdtOG EoTIV Gptos O Ek 
odpavon KATABASG, od KABWs EPaYOV ol MaTEPES KL AmTEBAVOV. 
6 TPwWYV TOVTOV Tov KpPTOV CnoEl Eig TOV Ai@va.’ 

Tavta eimev év ovvayayy SidacKkav év Kapapvaovp. toA- 
hor odv K&kovoavtEes EK TOV HAONTOV aAdTOD eiToV ‘OKANPOG 
got odtos 6 Aoyos. Tig Svvatar adtov AKOvELV;’ 

John 6.29-60 


Antigone’s defence 


Antigone has buried her brother Polyneices in open defiance of 
her uncle, King Creon. She is caught doing the deed, and 
brought before the king. 

Creon here begins his interrogation of her and Antigone 
makes her famous statement about the gods’ unwritten laws. 
The text first appears in simple prose order; then in Sophocles’ 
original verse. 


Vocabulary 


Lnkog ‘at length’; ovvtopms ‘briefly’; 7dno8a ‘you knew’; 
KnpvxSevta ‘things announced, edict’; 7dn ‘I knew; peAA-w ‘T 
am likely to’; u@av-n¢ ‘clear, plain’; dnta ‘yet’; toAO-w ‘I dare’; 
bnepBav-o ‘I transgress’; *6-Se ‘this’; 11 ‘at all’; Evvoikos ‘living 
with’, + gen.; Kkat@ ‘below’; opiC-w ‘lay down, define’; toi-oo-de 
‘such’; Moynv ‘I considered’; o-oc ‘your’; KnpvypLe ‘edict’; *ye ‘at 
any rate’; @vnt-oc ‘mortal’; oBev-w ‘I have power’ Tooovtov ‘so 
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much’; doe ‘as to’; brepSpaierv ‘to override’; &ypant-oc ‘unwrit- 
ten’; KdogaAN = Ko. Kogan ‘unfailing, secure’; to vowa 
‘laws’; ti ‘merely’; Ka&x8e¢ = Kou &x0Ec ‘yesterday’; cet ‘always’; 
Mote ‘ever’; KovdeIg = Ka1 oddetc ‘no one’; 6tov ‘what source’; 
“avn = Egavy ‘they appeared’. 


Prose version 


KPEQN: ov & eine Lol wn UNKOS, GAA OvvVTOWMS, [pa] HSnoba 
[ta] KnpvxGevta LN TpAccELV tTaAdeE; 

ANTITONH: on. ti 5 odKk EuerdAov; hv yap gugavn. 

KPEQN: kat dnt étoApas drepBaivetv tovode vopovs; 
ANTITONH: [6] yap Zevg odk Av 6 Knpvéas tade por tT. od8' h 
Aikn 1 Evvoikog tov KAT BEWV MpioEV ToLlovade vopovs év 
AVvOpwroisiv. odSe Mounv ta ca Knpvypad’, dvta ye Ovynta, 
o8evelv Tocovtov Mote Svvacba1 drepdpaperv [ta] &yparta 
KAOPAAT voLE [tov] Be@v. tavta [ta vouLa] yap Cy od vov 
T YE KAXOES, GAA’ cer Mote, KoddeIc oidev EE Stov [tTavta TA 
VOLULA] ‘avn. 


Scansion 


The rhythm is ‘blank tum-ti-tum’, where blank can be tum or ti, 
repeated three times: thus ‘blank tum-ti-tum/blank tum-ti- 
tum/blank tum-ti-tum’. Line ten does something tricky with the 
first four syllables, all short. 

This is the iambic trimeter, the metre of the dialogue in Greek 
drama. 


Sophocles 


KPEQN: ov 8 eine por pn LNKOS, GAAG OvVTOLAG, 
Ndno8e KnpvxGevta rn MpaccErv tade; 

ANTITONH: 757. tt 5° odk EperAov; supavy yap iv. 
KPEQN: kau dnt EtoAWas tovod’ drEepParverv vopovs; 
ANTITONH: ov yap tt por Zevg Hv 6 Kypvtac tade, 
odd’ 7 Evvoikos tav Katw@ Bewv Aik 

TOL-0V05 Ev GVEPOTMOLOLV MPIGEV vojLOVG, 

OvdE GOEVELV TODOVTOV MOLNV TA OO 

KTPVYLAD Oot aypanta Kaoparn Sewv 
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vopa Svvacbar Ovyta y Ove’ drepdpapev. 

od Yap TL VOV Ye KGXOES, GAA’ Get MOTE 

Cy tavta, Kovdetc oidev g& OtoD Mavn. 
Sophocles, Antigone 446-57. 


The Greek world 
The Greek revival 


In the 4th century AD the Roman empire split in two: a western 
half, ruled only nominally from Rome because the real centres 
of power had moved north to places like e.g. Ravenna; and an 
eastern half, centred on Constantinople (ancient Byzantium, 
Istanbul), the city earlier created by Constantine to keep Greek 
élites in the east happy with a Rome of their own. 

It is important to point out that it was only the western 
empire which ‘fell’ in the 5th century AD. The Greek eastern 
‘Byzantine’ empire, based on Constantinople, continued to flour- 
ish till the Ottoman Turks took it on 29 May 1453, and this was 
where Greek literature and learning survived. In the west, with 
the demise of Rome, they completely disappeared from cultural 
and educational life. The Bible, read in Rome up till the 3rd 
century AD in Greek, was otherwise read only in various Latin 
versions and this accounts for the supremacy of Latin in Chris- 
tianised western Europe after the fall of the western Roman 
empire. Incidentally, St Jerome’s Latin ‘Vulgate’, produced in 
the late 4th century AD, did not become standard and unify the 
traditions till the 8th century AD. 

For the return of Greek to the west we must therefore wind 
forward to the turmoil of the Byzantine empire under Turkish 
attack. Turks (‘Turchu’) had been coming westwards from the 
far east from the 9th century AD. They converted to Islam 
(whose founder was Mohammed c. 620 AD) and set about estab- 
lishing themselves in the eastern Mediterranean. The threat to 
the Byzantine empire and Constantinople in particular was 
obvious, and as the threat increased, so Byzantine scholars 
starting seeking refuge in the west, bringing their precious 
manuscripts of Greek literature with them. It is from these 
manuscripts that our texts of Greek literature derive. Italy was 
especially receptive to these Byzantine scholars, and it was here 
from the 14th century AD that classical scholarship as we think 
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of it began. The invention of printing secured the survival of 
Greek and Latin literature in the 15th century. Greek began to 
be taught again in Italy in 1387, and in 1492 the first Greek 
teaching post in England was established at Oxford. Transla- 
tions of Greek literature into Latin and then vernaculars started 
to appear. The renaissance had begun. 


Answers 

Lucian 

We reached the place where it was necessary for him, sitting 
down, to listen to the prayers ... So Zeus, sitting down at the first 
[opening] and removing the lid, offered himself to those praying. 
They prayed from all over the world for different and varied 
[things]. The prayers were like this: ‘O Zeus, may it come about 
for me to be king’; ‘O Zeus, may it come about for me that my 
onions and garlic grow’; ‘O gods, may it come about for me that 
my father dies quickly’; ‘May it come about for me to win my 
court-case’; ‘May it come about for me to be crowned at the 
Olympics’. Of those sailing, one prayed for the north wind to 
blow, the other for the south, the farmer asked for rain, the 
potter for sun. Zeus, listening, and precisely examining each 
prayer, did not promise all, ‘but one the father granted, the other 
he refused’. 

The Bread of Life 

Use your Bible. 

Antigone 

K: And tell me not at length, but briefly: did you know the edict 
not to do these things? 

A: I knew. Why was I not likely to? For it was clear. 

K: And still you dared to transgress these laws? 

A: [Yes] for Zeus was not the one announcing these-things to me 
at all. Nor did Justice, who lives with the gods below, lay down 
such laws among men. Nor did I consider your edicts, being 
at-any-rate mortal, to have the power so much as to be able to 
override the unwritten and unfailing laws of the gods. For these 
laws live not now merely at-any-rate and yesterday, but always 
ever, and no one knows from where they [these laws] appeared. 
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VERBS 


PRESENT ACTIVE 
1. Present indicative active nmav-w ‘I stop’ 


ls mnav-W 

2s = MAV-E1G 

38s = MAV-EL 

lpl = mnav-opev 

2pl mav-ete 

8pl =nav-ovor(v) 
Vi 

2s = TNaV-E 

2pl = nav-ete 


TOAVD-ELV 


‘T stop’ ‘I do stop’ ‘I am stopping’ 

‘you (s) stop’, ‘you do stop’, ‘you are stopping’ 

‘the, she, it stops’, ‘he, she, it does stop/is stopping’ 
‘we stop’, ‘we do stop’, ‘we are stopping’ 

‘you (p/) stop’, ‘you do stop’, ‘you are stopping’ 
‘they stop’, ‘they do stop’, ‘they are stopping’ 


‘stop!’ (addressed to one person) 
‘stop!’ (addressed to more than one person) 


‘to stop’ 


m. TavVOv (ravoVvT-), f. TAVOVG-O, N. TAV-OV (TAVOVT-) ‘stopping’ 


ls nmav-o 
2s = TAV-C 
38s = TAV-T 


lpl = rav-opev 
2pl = nav-nte 
3pl =TAav-wWo1 


‘I (may) stop’ 

‘you (s) (may) stop’ 

‘the, she, it may stop/stops’ 
‘we (may) stop’ 

‘you (pl) (may) stop’ 

‘they (may) stop’ 


2. Present indicative active of vixaw ‘I conquer’ 


ls vik-o 
2s VIK-QiG 
38s sviK-@ 


lpl vik-opev 

2pl  vik-ate 

38pl viK-Wo1 
fies 

2s VLK- 

2pl_ vik-ate 


VIKQV 


T conquer’ 

‘you conquer’ 

‘the, she, it conquers’ 
‘we conquer’ 

‘you conquer’ 

‘they conquer’ 


‘conquer!’ 
‘conquer!’ 


‘to conquer’ 
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m. Vik@v (viK@vt-), f. vix@o-a, n. vuK@v (viK@vT-) ‘conquering’ 


3. Present indicative active of o.A¢-o ‘I love’ 


ls iU-o T love’ 
2s = MA -€16 ‘you love’ 
3s MIA-€1 ‘the, she, it loves’ 


Ipl gu-ovupev = ‘we love’ 
Qpl pia-eite ‘you love’ 
3pl = @id-ov01 ‘they love’ 


Imperative 

2s @tA-e1 ove!’ 
Qpl id-erte ove!’ 
Infiniti 


@lAew ‘to love’ 


mM. PU@v (Prrovvt-), f. PLAOVG-a, n. PLAOVV (@LAOvVT-) ‘loving’ 


PRESENT PASSIVE 
4. Present indicative passive of nav-w ‘I am being stopped’ 


ls = mav-opar ‘ am being stopped’ 

2s =nav-n ‘you (s) are being stopped’ 
8s) MAV-ETAL ‘he, she, it is being stopped’ 
lp! mnav-ope6a ‘we are being stopped’ 

2Qpl = mav-eo8e ‘you (pl) are being stopped’ 
3pl mav-ovtar ‘they are being stopped’ 


_Tav-e0801 ‘to be stopped’ 
MAV-ONEV-0¢ 1 Ov ‘being stopped’ 


PRESENT MIDDLE 
5. Present indicative middle of épy-oj.01 ‘I come, go’ 


ls  épx-opar T go’, 

2s = épx-n ‘you (s) go’ 

3s EPY-ETAL ‘the, she, it goes’ 
lpl épx-ope8a0 ‘we go’ 

2pl épy-eo0e ‘you (pl) go’ 

3pl = épx-ovtar ‘they go’ 
Imperative 


2s  epxX-ov ‘go!’ 
2pl épyx-e00e ‘go!’ 
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Infinitive 
épx-eo8a1 ‘to go’ 


EpX-OLEV-0¢ 7 Ov ‘going’ 


ls  épx-@par ‘T (may) go’ 

2s = épx-n ‘you (s) (may) go’ 

8s = Epy-ntar ‘the, she, it may go/goes’ 
Ipl épx-mpe8a ‘we (may) go’ 

2Qpl épx-nobe ‘you (pl) (may) go’ 

3pl epx-wvtar = ‘they (may) go’ 


IMPERFECT ACTIVE 
6. Imperfect indicative active of nav-w ‘I stop’ 


Ils  &-mav-ov ‘I was stopping’ 

2s €-MAD-EG ‘you were stopping’ 

8s  &-nav-e(v) ‘he, she, it was stopping’ 
lpl &-nav-opev ‘we were stopping’ 

2Qpl  é-nav-ete ‘you were stopping’ 

3pl é-mav-oVv ‘they were stopping’ 


7. Imperfect indicative active of vixa- ‘I conquer’ 


ls  évik-ov ‘I was conquering’ 

2s éviK-aG ‘you were conquering’ 

8s évik-a ‘the, she, it was conquering’ 
Ipl évik-@pev ‘we were conquering’ 

2Qpl évix-ate ‘you were conquering’ 

8pl  éviK-wv ‘they were conquering’ 


8. Imperfect indicative active of p.Ae-a ‘TI love’ 


ls &iA-ovv ‘T was loving’ 
2s = Eua-€16 ‘you were loving’ 
38s EA -€1 ‘he, she, it was loving’ 


lp] égid-ovpev ‘we were loving’ 
Qpl eod-erte ‘you were loving’ 
3pl eoid-ovv ‘they were loving’ 


IMPERFECT PASSIVE 


9. Imperfect indicative passive of rav- ‘I stop’ 


ls &é-nav-onv ‘I was being stopped’ 
2s  &-mav-0D ‘you were being stopped’ 
3s  &-TAD-ETO ‘he, she, it was being stopped’ 
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lpl &-nmav-ope8a ‘we were being stopped’ 
Qpl é-nav-eo8e ‘you were being stopped’ 
8pl = é-nav-ovt0 ‘they were being stopped’ 


IMPERFECT MIDDLE 
10. Imperfect indicative middle of mopev-o.01 ‘I travel’ 


ls  &-mopev-oj.nv ‘I was travelling’ 

2s &-mopev-ov ‘you were travelling’ 

3s é-mopev-eto ‘he, she, it was travelling’ 
lpl &-nopev-oje8a ‘we were travelling’ 

2pl &-nopev-eobe ‘you were travelling’ 

3pl &-nopev-ovto ‘they were travelling’ 


AORIST ACTIVE 
11. Aorist indicative active of mav-w ‘I stop’ 


ls  &-nav0-0 ‘I stopped’ 

2s = &-mMAvO-AG ‘you stopped’ 

8s  &-navo-e(v) ‘he, she, it stopped’ 
lpl &-navo-apev ‘we stopped’ 

Qpl  é-navo-ate ‘you stopped’ 

8pl = &-mav0-aVv ‘they stopped’ 


TAVO-QA1 ‘to stop’ 


M. TAVG-ac (TAVvOAVT-), f. TAVGAG-, n. TAVGAV (MAvOAVT-) 
‘stopping’ 


AORIST MIDDLE 
12. Aorist indicative middle of mopev-o.c ‘I travel’ 


ls  &-nmopevo-apnv ‘I travelled’ 

2s &-mopevo-w ‘you travelled’ 

8s €-MOpevo-aTO ‘the, she, it travelled’ 
lpl &-nopevo-apeba ‘we travelled’ 

2Qpl &-nopevo-acb_e ‘you travelled’ 

3pl &-nopevo-avto ‘they travelled’ 
Infinitive 


TOPEVG-ac8ai ‘to travel’ 


MOPEVG-AWLEV-0G 7 Ov ‘travelling’ 
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13. Stem changes in the aorist 
The sign of the regular aorist is -oa-. 


1. Where the present ends in a consonant, that consonant usually 
changes by contact with the o. Thus: 


O+0=YW eg. ypao-o étypago- =eypay-a ‘I wrote’ 
T+O=YW eg. neun-o eneinmo- =Eenepy-o ‘Tsent’ 
ok+o =6€ eg. didacKk- sid0acKkG- =éd5id0e-0 ‘I taught’ 
K+o0=€ eg.dimx-o edunko- =851mE-2 ‘I chased’ 
=€ eg.drey-o  ereyo- =€heE-a ‘I said’ 
TT+O=6 e.g. Knpvtt-o éknpvtto- =exnpvé-a ‘I announced’, 
MPAItT-o é&mpatto- =Enpat-a ‘I did, acted, fared’ 


2. Where the stem ends in o or € (i.e. is a contract verb), those vowels 
lengthen before the o, e.g. 


Cam aor. €Cnou 
HLWGEw aor. ELLONOa 


ALTERNATIVE AORIST ACTIVE 
14. Aorist indicative active 7\8-ov ‘I came/went’ 


ls 7A®-ov ‘T went’ 

2s = NAB-ec ‘you went’ 

8s HA8-€(v) the, she, it went’ 
Ipl 1A8-opev ‘we went’ 

2pl nAd-ete ‘you went’ 

8pl A8-ov ‘they went’ 


ALTERNATIVE AORIST MIDDLE 
15. Aorist indicative middle cqix-oj.nv ‘I came, arrived’ 


1s  d@vk-onv ‘LT arrived’ 

2s cd&@MiK-ov ‘you arrived’ 

38s GQlLK-ETO ‘the, she, it arrived’ 
lp] cic-ope80 ‘we arrived’ 

2pl dgic-eobe = ‘you arrived’ 

3pl a@iK-ovto ‘they arrived’ 


IRREGULAR VERBS 


16. Present indicative of ci ‘I am’ 


ls eit ‘Tam’ 
2s £1 ‘you (singular) are’ 
8s  éotr(v) ‘he, she, it, there is’ 
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Ipl éopev ‘we are’ 

Qpl éote ‘you (plural) are’ 
8pl_eior(v) ‘they are’ 
Infiniti 


eivar ‘to be’ 


> 


m. Ov (6vt-), f. od6-a, n. dv (6vt-) ‘being’ 


Levene ‘T may be, I am’ 

23°. 7G ‘you (s) may be, are’ 
83 ‘he, she, it may be, is’ 
Ipl @pev ‘we may be, are’ 

Qpl Ate ‘you (pl) may be, are’ 
8pl = wou(v) ‘they may be, are’ 


17. Imperfect indicative of ci, 7(v) I was’ 


ls Av) ‘I was’ 

2s joba ‘you were’ 

8s hv ‘he, she, it was, there was’ 
Ipl  jpev ‘we were’ 

2pl Ate ‘you were’ 

3pl = joav ‘they were, there were’ 


18. Present indicative of oida I know’ 


ls oida T know’ 

2s oio8a or oida¢ ‘you know’ 

8s _oide(v) ‘the, she, it knows’ 
Ip! iopev or oidapev ‘we know’ 

2pl_ iote or oidate ‘you know’ 


8pl ioaor(v) or oidao(v) ‘they know’ 
Infiniti 
eidevar ‘to know’ 
m, eidac (eidor-), f. eidvi-a ‘knowing’ 


RULES OF CONTRACT 
19. a-contract verbs 


a+E=a 
a+el=a 
a + any 0-@ =@ 


20. €- contract verbs 
E+M=0 
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E+E Or EL=EL 
€ +0 or OV=O0D 


PARTICIPLES 
Participles (‘ing’) have m., f. and n. forms. 
21. -evog 


Participles ending in -j1ev-og follow the m., f., n. pattern of kaA-o¢ 
ov. See 25 below. 


22. -wv -ovoa 


Participles ending in -wv (e.g. m. mav-wv f. mav-0v0a) follow the pat- 
tern given here (omitting neuter): 


M F 

Nom. s -OV -O0V0-0 
Nom. pl -OVT-EG  -OVO-CLL 
Acc, s -OVT-& = -OVO-OLV 
Acc. pl -OVT-AG  -OVO-AG 
Gen. s -OVT-0G  -OVO-1¢ 
Gen. pl -OVT-@V -OVO-OV 
Dat. s -OVT-1 -Ov6-1] 
Dat. pl -0V-61(V) -OVG-Q1G 


23. -0uG -cACe 


Participles ending in -ouc (e.g. m. mav-cac f. tav-caca) follow the 
pattern given here (omitting neuter): 


M F 
Nom. s ~OOG Roxerered 
Nom. pi “OAVTEG -CACAL 
Acc. s “OAVTA  -CACAV 
Ace. pl “OAVTAG -CAAC 
Gen. s “OAVTOG -GAONS 
Gen. pl -OAVIOV -CACMV 
Dat. s -OAVTIL  -CAOT 
Dat. pl -oacui(v) -cacaic 
THE DEFINITE ARTICLE 


‘The’ is the most important word in ancient Greek. 

First, it gives the clue to the case and number of the noun it goes 
with. 

Second, since its forms are used by a huge range of nouns and 
adjectives (as you can see under ADJECTIVES below), if you know Def 
Art, you save yourself a great deal of work. 


e 
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24. The definite article 

M F N 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): 6 q tO 
Announcing subject, plural: ol ai TO 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): TOV THY TO 
Announcing object, plural: TOVG TAG TH 
Announcing ‘of’, singular (gen.): TOV TNS TOV 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: TOV TOV TOV 
Announcing ‘to, for’ singular (dat.): ™m TH 20) 
Announcing ‘to, for’ plural: TOLG TOHIG TOLC 

ADJECTIVES 


Adjectives (which include participles) have m., f. and n. forms since 
their job is to describe m., f. and n. nouns. Observe how all the 
adjectives below follow the pattern of Def Art very closely. 


25. Adjectives like xaA-0¢ 


Adjectives ending in -o¢g are very common indeed. Here is an exam- 
ple in full, kaAog ‘beautiful, fine, good’: 


KQA-0G KQA-) = KOLA-OV 
M F N 


Singular 
Nom. KQA-06 KQA-) = KOLA-OV 
Acc. KQA-OV KQA-nNV  KOaA-ov 
Gen. KQA-0D KQA-1G  KOA-ov 
Dat. KQA-© KQA-) = KOA-@ 
Plural 
Nom. KOA-OL KOA-Al  KOA-O 
Acc. KQA-OVG KQA-G  KOA-o 
Gen. KQA-OV KQA-OV KOA-OV 
Dat. KQA-01G KQA-O1G KOA-O1G 
Note 


Adjectives whose stem ends in -1, p, or € replace y with o in the f. 
singular, e.g. dixa1-06, f. duxoi-a, duxar-cv ete. 


PRONOUNS 


A pronoun takes the place (Latin pro) of a noun: not ‘Jimmy’ but ‘he’, 
not ‘table’ but ‘it’, not ‘the boys’ but ‘we’, and so on. Here are the 
three most common words for ‘he, she it’ in Greek, in m., f. and n. 
forms: 
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26. a-t0¢ ‘he’ 
ad-t06, ‘he’ av-tn, ‘she’ 
M 
Singular 
Nom. ad-T06 ad-th 
Acc. ad-tov ad-tHVv 
Gen. ad-t0ov avd-tov 
Dat. ad-t0 ad-ty 
Plural 
Nom. ad-T01 ad-THL 
Acc. OD-TOUG ad-ta0G 
Gen. ad-t0V ad-tToV 
Dat. aD-TOLG aD-TAIG 
27. ob-tos ‘he, this person’ 
od-t0¢, ad-t, 
the, this man’ ‘she, this woman’ ‘it, this thing’ 
M F N 
Singular 
Nom. ob-t0G ad-t™ 
Ace. TOV-TOV TAV-THV 
Gen. TOV-TOV TAV-TNG 
Dat. TOV-TO TAV-TT 
Plural 
Nom. od-to1 ad-ta01 
Acc. TOV-TOVG TAV=TAG 
Gen. TOV-TOV TOV-TOV 
Dat. TOV-TOLG, TAV-TALG 
28. éxeiv-oc ‘he, that person’ 
EKELV-0G, éKeLv-n, 
the, that man’ ‘she, that woman’ ‘it, that thing’ 
M F N 
Singular 
Nom. EKELV-0G EKELV-] 
Acc. &KELV-OV EKELW-NV 
Gen. &KELV-0D EKELV-N16 
Dat. EKELV-O EKev-j 
Plural 
Nom. EKELV-O1 EKELV-CLL 
Acc. EKELV-OUG EKELV-AG 
Gen. EKELV-OV EKELV-OV 
Dat. EKELV-O1G EKELV-QUIG 
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ad-to, ‘it? 
N 


ad-to 
ad-to 
ad-TNS 
ad-T0 


ad-ta 
avd-ToO 
ad-tToV 
QOD-TOG 


TOV-TO, 


TOV-TO 
TOV-TO 
TOV-TOV 
TOV-TO 


TOD-TOL 
THV-TH 
TOV-TOV 
TOV-TOLG 


&KELV-0, 


EKELV-O 
EKELV-O 
&KELV-OV 
EKELV-O 


éKelv-o 
&Kelv-o 
&KEW-OV 
EKELV-O1G 


GRAMMATICAL SUMMARY 


Note 
When any form of ob-tog and éxetv-o¢ is followed by a form of Def Art, 
od-tog means ‘this’ and éxe1v-oc means ‘that’, e.g. 


Exeivog 6 oikosg éotiv &yabos ‘that [the] house is good’ 
YpAPM TaAvtHy thy ExiotoAnv ‘I am writing this [the] letter’ 


29. éyw ‘I/we’ and ov ‘you’ 

‘T/me’ ‘we/us’ ‘You’s ‘Yow’ pl 
Announcing subject, singular (nom.): éya ov 
Announcing subject, plural: TLEIG DLEIG 
Announcing object, singular (acc.): (é)ye oe 
Announcing object, plural: Has DLA 
Announcing ‘of’, singular (gen.): (é)pov cov 
Announcing ‘of’, plural: TNLov dpov 
Announcing ‘to, for’ singular (dat.): (€)o1 oo 
Announcing ‘to, for’ plural: fiw dp 


NOUNS 


As you know, we have not examined in detail the endings of any nouns. 
We have learnt the noun-stem to give us the meaning, and have relied 
on Def Art to give us the rest of the information (case, s/pl, m., f., n.). 

Like Latin, nouns are divided into different types, called declen- 
sions. The most important patterns are: 

First and second declension nouns, following the pattern of Def Art. 

Third declension nouns, following the pattern of the endings (not the 
stem) of the m. participle (see 22 above). 

Here then, purely for reference, are examples of the nouns from 
these three major declensions: 


30. First declension, feminine, like } c&yan-n 


Singular 

Nom. ayar-n 
Acc. eyan-nv 
Gen. ayan-n5 
Dat. ayan-y 
Plural 

Nom. CYAT-AL 
Acc. CY AT-AG 
Gen. CYAN-OV 
Dat. QYAT-C11G 
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Note 
Feminine nouns ending in -o like e.g.) &d1K1-« follow this pattern too, 
with -a generally replacing -n throughout the singular. 


31. Second declension, masculine, like 6 8€-o¢ 


Singular 

Nom. Oe-0¢ 
Acc. Qe-ov 
Gen. GE-0v 
Dat. Ge-o 
Plural 

Nom. Qe-o1 
Acc. 8-006 
Gen. OE-ov 
Dat. OE-01¢ 


82. Second declension, neuter, like to texv-ov 


Singular 

Nom. TEKV-OV 
Acc. TEKV-OV 
Gen. TEKV-OV 
Dat. TEKV-O 
Plural 

Nom. TEKV-O 
Acc. TEKV-OL 
Gen. TEKV-OV 
Dat. TEKV-OLG 


33. Third declension, masculine or feminine, like ‘EAA nv, 


‘EXAnv= 
Singular 
Nom. ‘EAAnv 
Acc. ‘EAAnv- 
Gen. ‘EAANV-06 
Dat. ‘FAAnv-1 
Plural 
Nom. ‘EAAnv-€¢ 
Acc. ‘EAAnv-as 
Gen. ‘EAAnV-ov 
Dat. ‘EAAn-ou(v) 
Note 


You can be sure of first and second declension nouns. If they are of the 
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right gender and have the right ending in the nom. s (-n, or -06, or -ov), 
their declension is secure. 

But there are many different types of third declension. The pattern 
I have given is followed by e.g. dvnp a&vip-, yovn yovark-, mac ma15- 
but e.g. 7 moAtc follows a quite different pattern, as does to TAn90¢ 
(note: to, not 6, so not second declension). 


PREPOSITIONS 
34. + accusative 
TEPOG ‘to’, ‘towards’ 
eic ‘into’ 
510 ‘through, because of’ 


35. + genitive 
aro, am, &’ (away) from’ 


&x, €& ‘out of 

dia ‘through, because of’ 
Omep ‘on behalf of’ 

dno, dn’, d9 = ‘by’ 

TEPL ‘around, concerning’ 


36. + dative 
év ‘in 
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c&ya8-o1 (nom. pi, i.e. referring to 
many people) ‘good’, ‘brave’ 

&ya8-oc (nom. s, i.e. referring to 
one person) ‘good’, ‘brave’ 

&ya8-oc 7 Ov ‘good’, ‘brave’ 

eyara.-« ‘I love’ 

4 &yar-n ‘[the] love’ 

6 &yyeA-oc ‘the angel’, 
‘messenger’ 

&Sixe-w ‘I harm, (do) wrong, 
hurt’ 

* &d1K1-a ‘the injustice, crime, 
wrong 

GdiK-0¢ ‘unjust’ 

ai ‘the’ nom. pi f. 

tO aipa ‘blood’ 

aioyvv-opa ‘TI feel ashamed’ 

6 aiwv (aiwv-) ‘eternity’ 

ai@vi-o¢ ‘eternal’ 

&Kov- ‘T hear, listen to’ + gen. 
if hearing a person 

H &AnGe1-o [the] truth’ 

GANO-n¢ ‘true’ 

GAA ‘but’ (aA when next word 
starts with a vowel, e.g. GAN’ 
£071) 

GAANA-01 ‘each other’ 

&A-06 1 0 ‘other’ 

6 &vnp (avip-) ‘man, husband’ 

6 &vOpwr-oc ‘human, man, 
fellow’ 

&nay-o ‘I arrest’ 

&re0avov ‘they died’ 

OneKpiva-nv aor. of 
GAMOKPLVOLAL 

Gro, cm, cp’ (away) from’ 

a&mexpr6n ‘he replied’ 

a&moxKpiv-op.at ‘I reply’ 

&rodoye-ojp.at ‘I defend myself 


6 &00T0A-0¢ ‘the apostle’ 

&pa indicates question 

N &px-n ‘the beginning; rule; 
principle’ 

a&px-op.c ‘T begin’ 

adt-7 ‘she’ (‘her’) 

abdt-n ‘this woman, she’ 

avto ‘it? 

a0t-06 ‘he’ (‘him’) 

&pik-opny ‘I came, arrived’ 

BadA-o ‘I throw (missiles)’ 

BapBap-or (nom. pl) ‘non-Greek 
speakers’ 

BapBap-oc¢ (nom. s) ‘non-Greek 
speaker’ 

to BiBA1-ov ‘the book, bible’ 

6 B1-0¢ ‘[the] life’ 

Boa-a ‘I shout’ 

BovAev-op.ar ‘T advise’ 

BovA-opa ‘I wish, want’ 

yap ‘because, for’ (second or 
third word in Greek, first in 
English) 

ye ‘at any rate’ 

YEVOUtO 101 ‘may it come about 
for me’ 

6 yewpy-oc ‘farmer’ 

7 Y-n ‘the land’ 

yiyv-op.a1 ‘I become, am 
made/born, am’ 

yu(y)vwoK-w ‘I recognise, get to 
know, learn’ 

yoyyvC-o ‘I murmur, grumble’ 

ypa-o ‘I write’ 

T Yovn (yvvaik-) ‘woman’ 

to Sayiovi-ov ‘the divine sign; 
(biblical) devil, demon’ 

de (on its own) ‘and, but’; 
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following rev, ‘on the other 
hand’ 

det ‘it is necessary for X (acc.) to 
Y (infinitive)’ 

5nA-o¢ 7 ov ‘clear, evident’ 

N SnpoKpati-a ‘the people 
(Sn}10¢)-power (Kpatos), the 
democracy 

6 dnp-0¢ ‘the people’ 

510, 51, + acc., gen. ‘through, 
because of’ 

d1aKwMAv-o ‘I prevent’ 

diavoe-o.at ‘TI plan, intend, 
realise’ 

d1da0K-o ‘T teach’ 

dika1e Sustly’ 

duxar-o¢ ust, lawful, right’ 

ot SiKaot-a1 ‘the jurors’ 

* 5«K-n judgement, trial, 
court-case’ 

d10x-c ‘I pursue, chase’ 

doKe-w ‘I seem’ 

dvva-j101 ‘TI can, am able to’ + 
infin. 

éav ‘if (ever)’ + subjunc. 

éyev-opnv ‘I was born, made, I 
became, happened’ 

eypay- aor. ypaow 

éyo T (nom. s) 

£510E- aor. Si@Kw 

&0€)- ‘I wish, want’ 

ei ‘you are’ 

eidevar ‘to know’ 

£16-ov ‘I saw’ 

rere eat ‘knowing’ 

eit T 

eivat ‘to to be’ 

eimevy ‘to speak’ 

eit-ov ‘I said, spoke’ 

einé 101 ‘tell me’ 

sic ‘into’ 

eiot ‘they are’ 

eix-ov ‘I was having’ (imperf. of 


xO 
éx, €€ ‘out of’ + gen. 
EKQ0T-0G ‘each’ 
éxevv-n ‘she, that woman’ 


éxetv-o¢ ‘he, that man’ 

éxnpvé- aor. of knpvtta 

€Ae§- aor. of Aeyo 

‘EAAnv (nom. s) ‘Greek’ 

‘EAAnv-€¢ (nom. pl) ‘Greeks’ 

eLaxeo- aor. of Laxopat 

éye ‘me’ (acc. s) 

éeiv- aor. of Leva 

€101 ‘to, for me’ (dat. s) 

ép0v ‘of me’ (gen s) 

év ‘in’ + dat. 

1 €vtoA-n ‘the command, order’ 

&€eot1 ‘it is permitted to Y (dat.) 
to X (infin.)’ 

ée1dn ‘when’ 

érey- aor. of reno 

énpaé- aor. of mpatta 

év0-oj1nVv ‘I heard, enquired’ 

1 En10 0A -7 ‘the letter’ 

to épy-ov ‘the work, deed’ 

1 €pni-oc ‘the desert’ 

€px-op1a1 ‘I come, go’ 

éopev ‘we are’ 

éote ‘you (pl) are’ 

to ‘he, she, it, there is’; + dat. 
‘there is to X’, i.e. X has’ 

E0XaAT-06 7 OV ‘last’ 

edpioK-w ‘I find’ 

h edy-n ‘prayer’ 

edx-op.01 ‘T pray’ 

égayov ‘they ate’ 

6 éx-1¢ ‘snake’ 

éx-o ‘I have’ 

aha - of yngfopar 

Ca-w ‘T liv 

Cns ‘you live’ 

Cn ‘he, she, it lives’ 

Cnv ‘to live’ 

Cnoe ‘he will live’ 

Ente ‘you live’ 

Cnte-o ‘I seek’ 

1 Cw-n ‘[the] life’ 

Capev ‘we live’ 

Cwot ‘they live’ 

q ‘I was’ 

N ‘the’ (nom. s fem.) 
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ti ‘he, she, it may be’ (subjunc. of 
eit) 

Hyanno- aor. of wyaraw 

HOeAno- aor. of EbEAw 

HKovG- aor. of &Kov@ 

NAO-ov ‘I went/came’ 

Tas ‘us’ (acc. pl) 

jets ‘we’ (nom. p/) 

TeV ‘we were’ 

1 Tywep-a ‘the day’ 

HV ‘to, for us’ (dat. pl) 

NLov ‘of us’ (gen. pl) 

Tv ‘he, she, it, there was’ 

np-opnv ‘I asked’ 

is ‘you may be’ (subjunc. of eijit) 

njoav ‘they, there were’ 

7000. ‘you were’ 

jte ‘you may be’ (subjunc. of eipr) 

qte ‘you were’ 

nvé- aor. of edyopar 

ndp-ov ‘TI found’ 

Hh Saratt-o ‘the sea’ 

6 Bavat-og ‘death’ 

6€A-w ‘I wish, want’ 

oi Ge-o1 ‘[the] gods’ (nom. pl) 

6 8€-0¢ ‘[the] god’ (nom. s) 

tov Oeov ‘of God’ 

6 ‘Inoovg ‘[the] Jesus’ 

iva ‘in order that’ + subjunc. 

ioaot ‘they know’ 

iopev ‘we know’ 

iote ‘you know’ 

Kayo = Ka EYo 

Ka0ev5-o ‘I sleep’ 

«Ka8eC-opcnt ‘T sit’ 

Ka8u¢ ‘as’ 

Ka ‘and’, ‘too’, ‘as well’, ‘also’ 

Katou ‘and yet’ 

Kaka ‘evilly’ 

Kaxot ‘bad’, ‘evil’ (nom. pi m.) 

Kaxog ‘bad’, ‘evil’ (nom. s m.) 

KaK-0¢ 7 Ov ‘bad’, ‘evil’ 

KatoaPatv- ‘I come down, 
descend’ 

KatawnoC-opar I condemn’ + 
gen. 

© KaTHYOP-0c ‘accuser’ 


Kare-o ‘T call’ 

KataBacs ‘descending, coming 
down’ (nom. s m.) 

KeAev-o ‘T order’ 

N KE@gad-n ‘head’ 

Knpvtt-w ‘T announce’ 

6 Kivivv-o¢ ‘danger’ 

6 Koo}-0¢ ‘the world’ 

6 Kvpt-o¢ ‘the Lord’ 

AaAe-w ‘I talk, speak’ 

Aey-w ‘I say, speak’ 

6 Aoy-0¢ ‘the word, reason, 
argument’ 

6 p.a0nt-n¢ ‘the student, disciple’ 

paraKkws €xo ‘TI feel poorly’ 

LLaptupe-w ‘I bear witness’ 

N paptupi-o [the] witness, 
evidence’ 

pay-opor ‘T fight’ 

pe ‘me’ (acc. s) 

peyaA- ‘great, large, weighty’ 

pev ... de ‘on the one hand ... on 
the other hand’ 

pev- ‘I remain, wait, stay’ 

HETO, pet’, 160" ‘with’ + gen. 

j7 ‘not’; ‘don’t’ + imperative 

pLe-o ‘T hate’ 

j1ot ‘to, for me’ (dat. s) 

Lov-0¢ 1 Ov ‘alone, sole’ 

Lov ‘of me’ (gen. s) 

vika-o ‘TI conquer, win, am 
victorious’ 

© vop-0c ‘law, custom’ 

vov ‘now’ 

6 ‘the’ (nom. s m.) 

6-5€ 7-5 to-d¢ ‘this’ 

oi ‘the’ (nom. p/ m.) 

oid ‘T know’ 

6 oik-0¢ ‘house, home’ 

01080 ‘you know’ 

OAvy-o1 ‘few’ (nom. pi m.) 

6 pev...6 Se... d¢...‘the one...the 
other...the other’; (p/) 
‘some...others’ 

opoAoye-w ‘TI confess, admit’ 

ovt- ‘being’ (m., n. stem of 
participle of ei) 
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opa-a ‘I see’ 

Og av ‘whoever’ + subjunc. 

Ott ‘that’ 

od, od« (when a vowel comes 
next, e.g. odk E071), and ody 
(when ‘h’ comes next, e.g. od7x 
‘EAAnv) ‘no, not’; od x1 ‘no’ 

ovée ‘nor, and...not’ 

ovdev ‘nothing’ 

obderote ‘never’ 

ovddere ‘not yet’ 

ovv ‘therefore’ (second or third 
word in Greek, first in 
English) 

od 17 ‘never’ 

6 ovpav-og ‘the heaven’ 

ovo- ‘being’ (f. stem of participle 
of eit) 

obdte...obte ‘neither...nor’ 

ovt-o1 ‘they, these men’ 

ovdt-o¢ ‘he, this man’ 

obtw<¢ ‘in this way’ 

to Ta161-0Vv ‘the small child, 
small slave’ 

6, H Tang (w015-) ‘child’ 

TaV Tov ‘doing everything’ 

mavtayxo0ev ‘from all sides’ 

map-eu.1 ‘I am present’ 

mapex-w ‘I provide, offer’ 

6 Hatnp (lat(e)p-) ‘the Father’ 

Tav-@ ‘I stop’ 

me18-op1a1 ‘I obey, trust’ + dat. 

met-o ‘I send’ 

mepl + gen., ‘around, concerning’ 

mv-@ ‘I drink’ 

TL TED-W ‘I trust, have faith in, 
believe’ + dat., or mpoc + acc. 

10 TANO-0¢ ‘the mob, crowd’ 

mtoe-@ ‘I make, do’ 

© TOAEL-0¢ ‘war’ 

1 TOA-16 ‘the city, city-state’ 

TOAAAKIG ‘often’ 

TOAA-o1 ‘many’ (nom. pi m.) 

Topev-op.a ‘I walk, journey’ 

© TOTHIL-0G ‘river’ 

Tov; where? 


TO TpAyLa (tpaypLat-) ‘the 
affair, business, matter’ 

T™patt-o ‘I make, do, fare, act’ 

TOG ‘to’, ‘towards’ 

Pa51-0¢ ‘easy’ 

N oapé, capk- ‘flesh’ 

o€ ‘you’ (acc. s) 

1 oxoti-o ‘the darkness’ 

70 OKOt-0G ‘the darkness’ 

oot ‘to, for you’ (dat. s) 

600 ‘of you’ (gen. s) 

ov ‘you’ (nom. s) 

to ‘the’ (nom., acc. pl n.) 

tac ‘the’ (dat. pi f.) 

tac ‘the’ (acc. pl f.) 

tavt- stem of abdty ‘this woman, 
her’ (see obt0¢) 

tavta ‘these things’ (nom., acc. 
pl n. of obdtos) 

TO TEKUNPL-OV ‘evidence’ 

to texv-ov ‘the child, son, young 
man’ 

TO TEA-0¢ ‘the end, aim, purpose’ 

tnpe-w ‘I guard, keep’ 

tt ‘what?’, ‘why?’ 

tivec; ‘who?’ (nom. p/) 

tic; ‘who?’ (nom. s) 

71G ‘someone, anyone’ (nom. s) 

tn ‘to/for the’ (dat. s f.) 

tnv ‘the’ (acc. s f.) 

tn ‘of the’ (gen. s f.) 

to ‘the’ (nom., acc. s n.) 

tov ‘to/for the’ (dat. pi m., n.) 

TOALLA-o ‘I dare’ 

tov ‘the’ (acc. s m.) 

tov ‘of the’ (gen. s m., n.) 

touG ‘the’ (acc. pl m.) 

tovt- ‘this’ (m., n. stem of obtos) 

tpwy- ‘I eat’ 

to ‘the’ (dat. s m., n.) 

tov ‘of the’ (gen. p/ m., f., n.) 

6 Yi-og ‘[the] Son’ 

Dag ‘you’ (ace. pl) 

diets ‘you’ (nom. pl) 

Dv ‘to, for you’ (dat. pl) 

dyowv ‘of you’ (gen. pi) 

brep ‘for, on behalf of + gen. 
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dno, dn’, dg’ ‘by’ 

@ayery ‘to eat’ 

oayn ‘he may eat’ 

atv-ojiat ‘I seem, appear’ 

oep-o ‘I carry, bear, endure’ 

oevy-a ‘T flee, run away from, 
escape’ 

oude-o ‘T love’ 

@1A-0g 1 ov ‘dear, friendly, 
beloved, one’s own’ 

ope-opa ‘T fear’ 

70 ws (gwt-) ‘the light’ 
xaip-e ‘hello’ (addressing one 
person), yaip-ete ‘hello’ 

(addressing more than one) 


yaAEt-og n ov ‘difficult’ 


xpn ‘it is necessary for X (acc.) to 


Y (infinitive)’ 

6 Xpict-o¢ ‘[the] Christ’ 

wnout-opat T vote’ 

@ ‘O’ (addressing someone) 

@ ‘I may be’ (subjunc. of eip1) 

@pev ‘we may be’ (subjunc. of 
eit) 

av ‘being’ (nom s m.) 

< ‘as’ 

ao ‘they may be’ (subjunc of 
eit) 

aonep ‘as if, like’ 
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agree OjLoAoye-o 
announce Knpvtt-o 
appear Qatv-opat 
asked 1)p-op.nv 

bear @ep-o 

become yryv-opat 
begin d&px-opat 
born, be yuyv-opat 
came 1A6-ov, &ouK-on nV 
chase d1@K-@ 

come €px-oLar 
conquer ViKa.-@ 
endure @ep-w 
enquired é7v0-op.nv 
fare npatt-o 

fight pay-opor 

find edpioK-o 

flee pevy-o 

get to know y.yvwoK-o 
go px-op.ar 

Greek nom. s ‘EAAnv 
Greeks nom. pl ‘EAAnves 
happen ytyv-opar 
happened €yev-onnv 
harm Gd1iKe-o 

hate j110e-@ 

have &y-o 

have faith motev-o 
he is 071 

hear &Kov-o 

heard év8-on.nVv 
hullo ya1p-e(te) 
léyo 

Tam eit (see 16) 
journey mopev-op.a1 
keep tnpe-o 

know oiéa (see 18) 
lead a&yw 


learn yityv@oK-o 

love &yara-w, OLre-o 

made, be yuyv-opa 

make mo1e-@, TPatt-o 

me acc. He 

order KeAev-w 

Paul ITavA-o¢ 

Peter Iletp-o¢ 

pray edx-opar 

pursue 510K-o 

Question, to ask: use question 
word or cpa. 

recognise Y1yV@oK- 

reply &moxpiv-opLat 

said eim-ov 


seek Cnte-w 

seem d0Ke-o 

send repin-o 

she is éot1 

shout Boa-w 

stay ev-0 

stop 7av-0 

talk AaAEe-o 

teach d1500K-o 

tell me eizé por 

they are cio 

travel mopev-op.ar 

US ACC. TLC 

‘used to’: use imperfect 

walk mopev-op.at 

was see 17; ‘was —ing’ use 
imperfect 

we fetc 

we are Eop1ev 

who? pl tives 
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who? s tic you nom. pl dpe 
wish BovA-opar you acc. s o& 
write ypao-o you ace. pl pac 
wrong, do wrong G&diKe-o you ares &i 

you nom. s ov you are pl éote 
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accusative, 2c 

active, 2a 

addressing someone, 1b Notes 

adjectives, 15c; 25 

aorist tense, like HA Gov Ye, 
&piKonv 10b, active 16b-e, 
middle 17b, 18a-c, 
summarised 18d; 11-15 

apa, 3d 

augment, 12c, 12g 

adtos, 13-c; 26 

apucopny, 10b 

‘bracketing’, 11a.3 

cases, 2c, 5c 

contract verbs, 3a, 4a, in 
participles 6d; 2, 3, 7,8 

contract rules, 3b, 4b; 19-20 

dative, 10c-e 

Def art, with names 1c Notes, 
with nouns 2a Notes, 2b-d, 
4e, with participles 6b-c, ‘the 
one ... the other’ 11a.8; 24 

éav, 8a 

eit ‘I am’, la, participle 11b; 
16-17 

éxeivoc, 13e; 28 

‘extension’, 1la.4 

gender, 6b 

genitive, 8d-f 

imperative, present active 2a, 
present middle 5a 

imperfect tense, active 12b-e, 
middle 12f, passive 14d; 6-10 

iva, 8a 

indicative, 2a 

infinitives, present active and 


middle 7a-b, present passive 
14f, aorist active 16c, aorist 
middle 18b 

HAGov Ye; 14 

Hv ‘I was’, 9d; 17 

middle, present indicative and 
imperative 5a, present 
participle 6a, present 
infinitive 7a, imperfect 12f, 
aorist indicative 17b, aorist 
infinitive 18b, aorist 
participle18c 

Lin, with imperative 5b, with 
subjunctive 8c Notes 

v (final), la 

negatives, 5b 

neuter nouns, 9a-b 

neuter adjectives, 15e 

nominative, 2c 

nouns, not analysed in this 
course 2d, brief survey 30-33 

oda, 7c; 18 

Oi pev...oi de 11a.8 

0c av, 8a-b 

ovtoc, 138d; 27 

participles, present active 3c, 
with Def Art 6b-c, @v 11b, 
present passive 14e, aorist 
active 17a, aorist middle 18c; 
21-23 

particles, lc, 4f 

passive, present 14c, imperfect 
14d, present infinitive 14f, 
present participle 14e 

prepositions, 5c; 34-36 
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present tense, active 2a, 3a, 4a, subjunctive, 8a-c; 1, 5, 16 
middle 5a, passive 14c; 1-5 tense, 2a 

pronouns, 1b, 4c-d; 26-29 116 8b 

questions, la, 3d translating, 2c-d, 11a.9 

scansion, 15b, 19, 20 vocative, 1b Notes 


stems (nouns), 1b Notes, (verbs) word order, lla 
2a Notes 
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In this magical passage from Homer’s Odyssey, Odysseus falls asleep 
on the boat that is transporting him from the heroic world of Troy and 
his fantastic adventures by sea to his homeland of Ithaca, where 
further trials await him — to win back his wife and home from the 
depredations of others. Listen to the sound of it — the peace of Odysseus’ 
sleep, the grave dignity of his past trials, the buck of the horses, the lift 
of the boat, and the hiss and surge of the sea. 

The sign / indicates word order to be reversed. 

Metre: hexameters (the metre of epic). I have marked the long 
syllables. See scansion notes throughout 15b. 


KL TH  vydvpocg Drvoc Em PAEMapoioilv Eyre, 
And on-him sweet sleep on (his) eyes began-to-fall, 
VnYPEtoG Nd1oteG, Savat® Gyxiot% EoLKwE. 
eee sweetest, to-death most-closely similar. 
ast év TES TETPMOPOL GPOEVES immTOL 

Tt ‘che ship], as on (a) plain four-linked male horses 
Tavtes a  Opynbevtes dno mANyNoL inacbAnes, 

all together setting-off under blows of (the) lash 
byoo’ GEpopevor  PYL~A MpNSCOVEL KeEhEvGov, 
up-high rising easily make (the) journey, 


Os Apa HS TPVUVN HEV GELpETO, KYLA 8 omyob_e 
so then its stern rose, (a) wave/while behind 
while, behind, a wave 
TOPMVPEQV LEY OvE TOAVPAQLOBOLO Baracons. 


dark huge seethed [a wave] of (the) loud-resounding sea. 
n Se par’ coparews Oeev guned50v odSe Kev ipne 

Tt/and very safely ran secure: nor would (a) falcon 

KIpKog OvaptnoELev, EAapOTATOS NETENVMV. 

bird keep-pace, swiftest of- birds. 

OS N pylga Seovoa Saracons Kyat etapvev, 

So it, lightly running, (the) sea’s waves (it) cut, 

&v8pa PEpovoa E016 évadryKia pnde’ éyovta., 

(a) man carrying to-(the)-gods similar mind having 
carrying a man having a mind similar to the gods 

OG MPV PEVHOAG TOAAG 70.0’ GAyen OV KATA BDJLOV 

who previously very many (he) suffered pains his- in - heart 

suffered very many pains in his heart 
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GVSPMV TE TTOAEWOVS GALYELVA TE KVHATA TMELPOV, 
men’s/both wars painful-/and— waves enduring, 
enduring both wars of men and painful waves, 
bn TOTE Y a&tpewac edde, AcEAaopevoc Goo’ émenovOEr. 
indeed then at-any-rate unafraid he-slept, forgetting all he-had-suffered. 


Homer, Odyssey 13.79-92 


wee ESS 


“More trouble. Something called the Romans.” 
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